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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDING 
STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] ELevator, 171 WESTMINSTER ST. 


PROVIDENCE, R. l. 
Singeing Machines, Calenders for Rolling, 
BUILDERS OF Glazing, Chasing and 
Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 


MACHINERY | * 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 

Continuous Chainless Cylinder Drying Ma- 


ehines, Calenders, 
Steamer, Mangles, &c. 
Aniline Agers, Patent Combination 


- Rolls Made of Cotton 
Dyeing Machines, and Husk, especially 


Washers, Squeezers, 
Chemie and Sour 


Rusden Patent FOR 


Open Soapers, adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 

Blanket Washers, NYE NG Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 

Color Kettles, 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 


Horizontal or Vertical 


Chilled Iron, Brass 
Drying Machines,with and Rubber Rolls, 
Copper or Tinned Iron Electro-deposited 
Cylinders, DRYING Copper Rolls for all 


Automatie Tentering Purposes. 


Maehines, Padding and Drying 


AND Machines for Shade 


Cloths. 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Single and Double Cyl- 
Dampening Machines, | inder Engines. 
Dyeing Machines for ' Hydraulie Presses and 
Chain Warps. | 


Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 
ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga 








Calender and Mangle Rolls 


COTTON 

PAPER (LINEN, COTTON OR MANILLA) 
FELT PAPER 

COMBINATION (COTTON AND HUSK) 


COMBINATION (COTTON AND EXCELSIOR) 


PATENTED 
HUSK 


FIBRE 


BRASS CHILLED IRON RUBBER 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING AND FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY FOR SILK, COTTON AND WORSTED FABRICS. 
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and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
oe a ’ ——? =e eS 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mac’.iines, Sewing 
. ’ > : S > pi S ; > Rect 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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We make 





Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop Looms, 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Mi 


Banding Machines, 


efc., efc. 


Two New Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. rMASS. 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 





Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 


MACHINERY 


Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Revolving 
Flat Cards, 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 
and 


Reels. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TH E 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Kitson Products” 





Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 






Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 





We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 





WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Ritson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


BUILDERS OF 





Full Particulars, 


o * 7 6 
Samples nnd Special Rib Knittin Machine 
Catalogues on Application. 


Plain, Single 


and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive 
varying by one 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 

A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


i 
Lever or with er n erwear 
Welt, Slack Course oy a 
ot d Hosier 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 


and gents’ ribbed 


underwear, union 
suits, etc., plain 
and shaped. 
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UNIVERSAL. 


@THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF WINDING is as comprehensive as its name 


implies. 















@THE NEW NUMBER FIFTY WINDER covers a wide range of work and 
by means of interchangeable parts can be adapted for CONING and TUBING or 
DOUBLING two and three ends up. The cost of special attachments is so reasonable 
and the extra parts required so few that full equipments may be carried in stock avail- 
able for varying market requirements. 


@THE UNIVERSAL “NU-TAPER” OPEN-SPACED CONE gives absolutely 
perfect delivery with uniform tension from start to finish of unwinding. Soft spun yarn 
can be soft wound—the automatic relief of tension and pressure during winding insuring 
a particularly delicate handling. The UNIVERSAL SYSTEM is the only method of 
winding which does not crush, crinkle or stretch the yarn, disturb the twist or impair 
the elasticity. . 


qTHE UNIVERSAL TWO-WAY and THREE-WAY TUBES are particularly 
adapted for DOUBLING FINE YARNS FOR TWISTING:—also for WIRE 


COVERING. Tension on the separate yarns is maintained so uniformly that, in 





delivering for the twisting process, a perfect uniformity is assured, ‘‘ cork-screws” and 
irregularities being entirely eliminated. Comparative tests show that ply yarns twisted 
from UNIVERSAL supplies have a gain of several per cent. in strength over yarns 
twisted from spool supplies. 
















qTHE NUMBER FIFTY is practically and mechanically perfect. 


arrangement gives insurance against wear and guarantees long life. 


Its self-oiling 






qTHE UNIVERSAL MACHINES for THREAD and TWINE, as well as for 
winding NARROW LOOM COPS are accepted as standard. 





qTHE UNIVERSAL WINDING SYSTEM is now being applied to WARPING K 
and WEAVING. We shall shortly announce the practical adaptation of the UNI- i 
VERSAL CONE to warp creels and the application of UNIVERSAL WOUND \ 
COPS to broad loom shuttles. it 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 


Never=Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Fi:ling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

rnitesiiidiils Bieta in connection with our Never- 
a Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


and all 
Foreign Countries antee that with our combination of Never- 


Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, at 
a much faster rate of speed 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23,1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 
Patent applied 
for 


Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 


Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool and Cotton 


Simplicity! Pertection! 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 









SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 


Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 















Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., Lrp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Jacob KA. Altemus is 
Addie to supply the best 
cies Winding Machinery 
O. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders; 


Rep in mind that I 


lways produce ma- 
chines that are right 


| nothing go out 
_— is not satisfactory 


before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 


tases should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, Warp splitting as well, 


RJ otight Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Send for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Cross Spool, Skein and on the Beam 


Dyeing and Bleaching Machine 


The Latest and Mest Successful 
for Cones, Cheeses and Parallel Tubes 





ADVANTACES : 


Uniform Dieaching 
and dyeing 
throughout. Colors 
requiring several 
baths dyed without 
removing bobbins. 
Good for fast sul- 
phur black and all 
colors. little dye 
liquor needed; 
none jost. Bobbin 
deformation avoid- 
ed, consequently 
good running < ff. 
Simple and accu: 
ate sampling, 
large production, 
little power. Very 
little attention 
3 






needec 













Low cost—high quality 





Many in operation in representative mills 


German Textile Machinery of all kinds. 
Sachsische Mach. Fabrik (Rich. Hartmann)Chemnitz. Carding, Spinning, Weaving 


Machinery. Furnish complete outfits for waste and short staple cottons for blankets, 
flinnelettes, merino and melange yarns, latest improvement. Employ over 6,000 people. 
Can fill large orders in short time. Special machinery for spinning filling on con- 
denser card system. 


Carl Hamel, Chemnitz. Spinning and Twisting Machinery. Plain and fancy yarn, 
cotton, worsted, etc. 


Zittauer Machine Works, Zittau, Saxony. Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machi- 
nery. 

Erckens & Brix, Rheydt, Germany, build the well-known Cross Wound Bobbin Bleaching 
and Dyeing Machines. Also for Skein and on Warp Beams, etc.’ (See cut above.) 

Fr. Gebauer, Berlin. All kinds of Finishing Machinery, Calenders, etc. 

G. Anton Seelemann & Sohne Neustadt Orla, Patent Curved Napper-wire, etc. 
Haas & Stahl. Electrolyte Bleaching Apparatus. 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co. 141 Milk Street, Boston 


Sole and direct agents for R. & O. Lindemann’s Egyptian Cotton 


East Indian and American Cottons 


German Textile Machinery Specialties 
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Absolute Efficiency 
"™ Bed-Rock Simplicity 





Our WARP-STOP controls 
FWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 
engaging the warp 
in such a way that 
the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 


and 


ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 
The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 
and are carried in a 
bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 
to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 
and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 
When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 
from the comb, thus giving 
a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 


and, by striking 


a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 


closes the circuit through 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Two good textile devices 


The Schaellibaum Grid. 
The Grid with a Comb. 


Combs the cotton in the lapper, extracts more dirt with less waste and 





produces an evener lap than any other. 
Where utmost cleaning is desired, we waste less than } of 1% in lap 
ping room—otherwise noneat all. Takes work off thecards. Gives 


greater production. 





Thirty days free trial. 





Patent Collar Board or Bolster 
for Woolen and Cotton Mule Spindles 


Simple but a revolution. 
Only requires re-lubricating once a year. 


The spindles run in a lubricant all the time, doing away with the old 
time continuous oiling. 
There is no splashing of oil—no escape. Less friction. Better work 


ing in every way. 








Write us for full information. 


The Rob. Schaellibaum Company 
Providence R. I., U. S. A. 


Correspondence in English, French, German, Italian and Spanish. H 
BRANCHES 


Mexico, Manchester, Mulhausen, Bombay, Tokio‘ 
lexico England Germany India Japan 
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HARWOOD'S MAGHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 





THE BRAMWELL SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER, 


For Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery and Shoddy Cards and Garnett Machines. . 


We began introducing this feeder more than twenty years ago and its use is now practically universal. Many other 
types and makes have been tried and discarded, but the Bramwell, in its improved an = to date form, is now 
recognized everywhere as the most perfect feeder and only complete feeding machine in the world. 

Our long experience has proved conclusively that where evenness is required—determined by weighing—our 
weighing feature is absolutely indispensable. Several attempts have been made to introduce feeding machines 
ignoring this principle, but none have succeeded. 

We have made a careful study of oF phases of the feeding problem and by oheptations and modifications of the 
Bramwell Feeder to meet the particular conditions, are prepared to feed evenly all kinds of stock from rabbit’s 
fur to jute tow, including shoddy, cotton, fine wool, mixtures, fine and coarse worsted, flax tow, long worsted 
and all other kinds of stock. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER, 


For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards. 


This machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition by the founder of this 
concern, the late Geo, 8. Harwood. Today there are about15,000 machines of our construction running in this 
country and Canada. We have greatly improved the machine. Itis today an efficient, positive and up-to.date 


feed, and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the KEMP POSITIVE GEARED TRAVELER and the 
STANDARD TRAVELER with all other recent improvements, 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEED, 


For Burr Pickers, Mixing Pickers, Fearnaughts and Lumpers. 
We consider our improvements in picker rooms of the utmost importance for up-to-date manufacturers. In fact, 
wide awake namutacturers are more and more realizing the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in 
a better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the pastin the picker room asin the card 
room. The latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built to handle all kinds of stock in any quantity with evenness and 
without injury to the staple. 


THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE. 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the BRAMWELL PICKER 
FEED, superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore in use. Because of the accuracy of this method and 
the fac. that the oil goes on the stock only (instead of the floor and walls) there is a large saving of oil, and the 
stock is at the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process. 


THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL 
DRYERS. 


The scouring and drying of stock is today recognized as a very important part of the manufacture of textiles, espe- 
cially in worsted mills, Our feeds are recognized as the standard for properly feeding stock in the ase or wet 
stock with absolutely no injury to the staple, with evenness and in sufficient quantity and in the best possible 
condition for economical scouring. There have been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging 
2 = giving all kinds of trouble most of them are today in the scrap heap, having been replaced with our 

eecers, 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR OLD FEEDERS. 


We have not been standing still all these years and the feeders we are building today are modern and up.to-date 
but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older feeders of our construction, greatly to their 
benefit. We do not hesitate to claim that no outlay will show a greater return to a manufacturer than money 
spent in bringing your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up.to-date, 


APRONS OF ALL KINDS FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS. 


We build about thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock BRAMWELL FEEDERS 
are called upon to handle. Our policy is and will be tu put into our aprons the best materials and workmsnship 
money canbuy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive labor 
and it would take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well but would 
WEAR only twoor three years, instead of from five to ten ortwelve. Do not trust the man who says he can sell 


you aprons cheaperthan wecan. He can doit (and so could we) but you pay the bill in theend. Th i 
none too good and is the cheapest in the long run, : . _ ——P 


Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEO. Ss. HARWOOD & SON, 
53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAss. 
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[aston & Buena M acu (. 
. PAWTUCKET. R. I. | 








MACHINERY, 


clint MINDIN 
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“HURRICANE”? 
DRYERS AND FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN anp © 
Underwear, y 


H 


i me ease 
a eee 
i 
ee ee 
ee ee 


‘Hurricane’’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


Truck Yarn Dryer. 


-, COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 


Power Screw 


Hydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CoO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American 


WROUCHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is B. ing PULLEY and can be applied 
out stripping the shaft. 
It ‘ " Light, STRONG, and Iasts a lifetime. 
_ It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
—  set-screws superfluous. 
* Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
| of different sizes. 
snd Porelzn a Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
la 3 turing. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the atte: Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








i 
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ea 


ee 


ATT Te 


SPoock. AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
- Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 


THE 


» Defiance Machine Works 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


ec ll EE TS CRT, Cele 
ET 


‘owt. 











AUTOMATIC SPOOL TURNING LATHE AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATHE 


Fairbairn Lawson Ssis:sc¢ticas 
Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 


Combe Barbour, Lid, is: fs cuca: 


ing Frames with Apron Heads. 












Lawson Branch 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
Hope Foundry. Leeds, England and Automatic S pinning 
MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Frames for Manila. it | 
Improved Laying Machines. iF 
Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute t**== 


Brownell’s Patent Twisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 
for the Manufacture of Complete Plans ond Estimates for Flax, 


Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine 
Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Preparing and Spinning 


Special Machinery 


Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 
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i © FrOvidence Machine Go. 


ij 
pee | 








cn Tie 


——— tre Ai Manufacturers of 
t "Ne 
: 


Rt 


e. feeee Improved Cotton 
WaT | 
TW! 


ia a Roving Frames 


\ Wit iy) Improved Worsted 
WY nS Roving Frames 


SS 564 Biddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I 


An Essential to the 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S. A. FELTON & SON CoO. “4xczzsterz, The Loom Duster 


FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to eut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
—F7- 19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Excelsior Softener prevents sticking or gumming 
while the yarn is passing over the cylinders and the 
dropping of starch during the process of manufacture. 

OTTON Makes the yarn flexible and strong, avoiding many 
unnecessary delays in the weaving room. Insures 
clean, sweet smelling goods. J/¢ is economical and 


SOFTENER reliable. Send for prices, samples aud particuiars. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Mz ichinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Ge: ring, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.“ 
Heavy Castings, in Gray tron or Semi Steel. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


eee BUILDERS OF... - 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 





eS ae + SN a . 


| 
’ 
| 
{ 
{ 
: 
| 


a 
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th GENTURY”—MACHINER 


Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth 
Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom 
Toms, Chroming Oxidizing Machines. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler 
and Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. 


a We Recloth or furnish New Metallic Toothed 
avromatiostocx purux =6—(‘«<CLinderrs: andi Feed Rods, 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


19th and Westmorland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telegraphic Address: “‘ WHITELEY, BUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


Whe | SMe 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
RARUFACTURERS OF Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 


W O ole n M aC h l n e Py ‘etal Ulta Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
good repair at /ow prices. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
29 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woo. AND COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER - WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching se Scouring Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


5 1 J mr S N MACHINE, 
SuLtpnHurR Hostery MACHINE, SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 


MANUPACTURED BY 


D.R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. svecessors to KENYON BROS. 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 
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RODNEY HUNT-TYPE SH-FULLING MILL 


Less cost to operate—by—more efficient design 
Less first eost—by— “= modern production 
ess pepairs—by—superior construction 
Special Circular No. 301 tells why it has MORE CAPACITY and gives BETTER RESULTS 


SOLD ON TRIAL 
It will pay to investigate our 


TEXTILE WET FINISHING MACHINERY 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Branch Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. - Main Office and Works: Orange, Mass. 





OS 
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) JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. GGG) 
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NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Cloth Washers. Bulletin 51 





| Giz) CLOTH WASHER 





Various Types and Sizes Fully Described in Bulletin 51. Ask for it. 
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WILSON & GCO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Absolutely secure 


combination of e : BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 
Shield and Bobbin we Absolute Security. 


Specialties: PATENT ‘‘LOCKFAST’’ 


: premenmresss §=and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
geal abate: TRADE MARR CONDITIONING BOB- 
f PATENT \ BINS, Impervious 
a CLIMAX |} to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 
» GOLD MEDAL St. Louis, 
rae We UTS 194. DIPLOMA 4’Hon. 
Loose Shields , Ta aT ane \ neur Liege, 1905 Highest Samples and Prices 
Impossible. = ~ Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Greatly increase capacity and per- 
manent efficiency of steam turbines. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 


Perfectly Even Tension Both Ways 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders o1 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~'t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - - Boston. 
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Keeps properly moistened and purified 


air in constant circulation 
THE BELL HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 












Uniformity of product 


cannot be attained or main- 
tained without uniform 
humidity. In a _ properly 
moistened atmosphere tex- 
tile materials are more flexi- 
ble and coherent, working 
with a smoothness and uni- 
formity impossible to ob- 
tain under ordinary mill 
conditions. 






Healthful Operatives 


are a paying investment from 
the dollar point of view to 
say nothing of the humani- 
tarian idea that is receiving 
so much attention just now. 
Pure air without excessive 
moisture is a sure means to 
this desirable end produc- 
ing both pleasing and profit- 
able results. 




































Full information on request. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97 Cedar st, New York. 





Aiton Machine Co. 


New York Harrison, N. J. 










ARTHUR S. BEVES, President. 
TuHos. A. A1rTron, Vice-President 


JOHN B. M. SHOWELL, Sec. 


Wire Rope Machines, Hydraulic Presses, 
Insulating and Stranding Machinery, 
Rubber Machines. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. ~ 


| 
4 
4 
if 


Woonsocket Wlachine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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She Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9,1901. Nov. 29,1904. June 5, 1906. 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SULPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 


This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine Suspended. 


Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
dye liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 
Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, Saving of 75% in Labor, Makes No Waste 


Whatever, Requires but Little Power to Operate, No Friction on the Material, 


Leaves the Yarn and 


Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


Built 


ite American Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


Exhaust 


Crocker- Wheeler 30-in. Vertical Fan Outfit, 
See Bulletin 54-Y. 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 
ING'STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, 


Ampere, N. J. 


What is 
Water- 
Proof 
Belting? 


HULTZ “Aqua” water-proof belting is made of 

water-proof, steam -proof and acid-proof leather 
cemented by steam-proof, water-proof and acid-proof 
cement. 

You can boil ** Aqua” in live steam and it will retain its 
strength and pliability. If you should boil oak-tanned 
belting it would curl up like a slice of fried bacon, 
people soak oak-tanned belting with ‘‘ dope” and then 
call it water proof, but if you put it in hot water you will 

* find that the dressing will float out and then the leather 
rots and breaks. 

‘** Aqua” Belting is the only belting to use where there 
are water, Steam, oil or acid fumes, Oi] will ruin a rub 
ber belt or an oak-tanned belt. Stitched canvas belts 
stretch. “Aqua” will outlast ary rubber or canvas belt 
many times over. 

Send for a piece of *‘ Aqua” belting ard boil it for your- 
self to test what we say. 

Ask for Catalogue “ 15.”’ 


Shultz Belting Company, 


Bismarck and Barton Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of *‘ Sable”? rawhide and ** Aqua”’ belting, also 
belt dressing, cement and lacings. 


Some 
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WM. FIF LH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


‘SOLE AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build 
inery for Cotton, Worste: a and Silk ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., ete. 
GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of every | B- CENTNER FILS, Heddles 


Descriptiou of Looms, ete. ae a & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
- ~ a ™ . eels, et 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | JosHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 
Hemp and Jute Preparing an‘i Spinning Machinery. 


GEORGE SMITH, Doffer C ombs, etc. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | ee IELD BROS., Limited, Emery Whee! Grinders 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
# 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. | CO., Cor¢@.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOHN H. NELSON, Treas. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ABSOLUTELY PURE 


AND UNIFORM. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING Co., 119 SOUTH FOURTH STREEt, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. TEE FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recommend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


‘“Simplicity and Originality of Design.”’ 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty year 


receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING 
SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDLALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘‘T” on Humidification. Legal Pro- 
ceedings will at once be taken againstinfringers and users of infringements. 


J. $. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
soiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere. 











































Built for Hard Service 
Hill’s Dye House Cans 


Our method of construc- 
tion gives exceptional dur- 
ability. Made from the 
best galvanized sheet iron 
—all rings riveted into can 
and then soldered. The 
bottom is locked on to the 
ring in a way to make it 
practically indestructible. 
Nothing like them for 
handling wet warps. 






















No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 










SEND FOR 


Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B and C 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


ALBANY, IN. Y- 
Established 1870, 
JAMES H. BLESSING, Pres Tuos. F. RYAN, Sect’y & Treas. 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thonsand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 

A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation, trans- 
Lt 
F 














Send for booklet. 


James Hill Mfg. Co. 


Providence, R. I. 























Eureka Fire Hose! 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 


iitting from ONE TO 
ORTY HORSEPOWER: 
National Biscuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.. 300 sets. Merri- 
ack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass. 11 sets. 


I 








For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 






n & James Dobson, Phila- 
phia, Pa., 34 sets. Stinson 
» Philadelphia, Pa , 40 
Frederick J. Falding, 
New York, N. Y., 20 sets, 























Smith & Winehester 
Co., 80. Windham, Conn. 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Irelend, 
25sets. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, So. Windham. Conn., 
250 sets. Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mass., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co, Bos- 
ton, Maes,, large number, 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacific 
Milis, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sets. 


toG. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 
Newton Ccnter, Mass.. for Illustrated Catalogue. 

































Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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“The Best Machine SN a ae 
on the Market.” HW ice 


pee MI a” JACQUARD 


es = } 5 
hs | - Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


a THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Inde pendent 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 


—— H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Catalogue upon request. 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


rongarce, AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly 


Write for particulars. 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


LL. Fs. Ct ae£&S 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


SEWING | MACHINES 


| 


$= — J 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


50-IN. MACHINE DESIGNER OF WALPOLE. MASS PAPER 
SPECIAL , . SLITTING 
MACHINERY U. S. A. MACHINES 
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STAMPING ON FABRIC 


¢ Fine stamping on selvage or ends of piece goods, 
hosiery, underwear, etc., in gold, silver and colors by the 
cheapest process known. No machinery required, dries 
instantly and done as quickly as goods can be handled. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
—==STAMPS FOR TEXTILES OF ALL KINDS=———= 




















Bowes Quality Leather 


The discriminating buyer who looks for Quality first, can rely on obtain- 
ing it from us. Genuine English Oak Belting, Picker and Roller Leather and 


Worsted Aprons our Specialties. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY 


451-463 Atlantic Ave., Boston, [ass. and Philadelphia Pa. 





DO YOU WANT 


to lace a belt the cheapest way, the quickest way, the strong- 
est way, and the most practical way—then lace it the 
Jackson way. 


Jackson Belt Lacer 


is a record breaker—three minutes to lace a five inch belt— 
cost one cent (probably less. ) 
A few seconds and your belt is apart, shortened or length- 
ened (as you wish) and together again. And with all this 
speed and cheapness the work is simply perfection. The | 
lacing is tough and strong, standing a tensile strain of 1900 
pounds, 
The stitch is wonderfully compact, permitting the belt to | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





pass over the smallest pulley without noise, slipping or friction. 
Write today for free belt lacing proposition. 








Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. | 


Birdsboro, Pa. 
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Cork Insert Frictions 
transmit more piuk: ‘elt up quicker, are not 


affected by oil, water or dust, and last 
much longer than leather facings. 





14°’ and under $1.00 et Over 14°° to 16" 
Ready-to-use 


Over 16°° Special Price aaa inclusive, $4.25 


These Cork Insert Fibre Rings 


can be easily attached to looms now in use, at small cost. 


Our ‘* Ready-to-Use” Frictions enable manufacturers to get @¢ once the in- 
creased efficiency that Cork Inserts give without the expense of new clutches. 

That Cork Inserts do ¢ncrease output and improve product is conclusively 
proven by the fact that 


Cork InsertClutches 4 


are used in thousands of looms by 


American Woolen Co. 
Wood Worsted Cc Puritan Mills. Saranac Mills. 
Washington Mills. cig Mills. Assabet Mills. 
Weybosset Mills Vassalboro Mills. 
Liberty Silk Co. Walworth Bros. 
Sterling Mills. Glen Worsted — 
Shirreffs W« panne AG Amoskeag Mfg. Co 
= m. Tinkham Arlington Mills. 
. H. Gilbert “Mig. Ce Geo. E. papnartt. 
Brig shtwood Mfg. Co. : omins & Y 
Tioga Silk Co. New England Co. 
Pacific Mills. 


The results Cork Inserts give 
are worth many dollars to you. 


How many rings shall we se end you? 


National Brake & Clutch Co. 
16 State St., Boston, Mass. 
See our exhibit 
of loom clutches aud ‘‘ ready-to-use ’’ frictions fitted with Cork Inserts at the convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Philadelphia, May 13thto 18th Space 37. 


In ordering rings give outside diameter and width of face. 
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The Record of 


Barber Warp Tying Machines 





7 






TRADE MARK 


in a prominent mill 









2 installed Aug. 24, ’06 3 more on Mar. 29, ’07 


2 more on Oct. 26, ’06 I more ordered—not yet delivered 













For the 26 working days in 
March the first 4 machines made 
an average per day as follows 


No. 1. for 26 10-hour days 131.201 warp ends )} Class of work 
and 
m2" * . “121.054 | skill of the 
' Operator 
mea OS ” “121.280 make the 
| variation 
aS " “;. 439@405 “ } in quantity 


Over 200 ends tied in per 
minute for the entire time 









Perfect knots—hour by hour, day in and day out—at this speed mean much in 
the way of larger output and better work. Write us for particulars of results 
attained in other mills. You have a special invitation to call at our salesroom 
and see a machine in operation. 


Barber-Colman Company 
77 North Washington St. (Cor. Thatcher), Boston, Mass. 
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General Electric Company 


ELECTRIC POWER for TEXTILE MILLS 
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Interior of Curtis Turbine Generating Room in 
the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ELECTRIC DRIVE IN TEXTILE MILLS IS A RECORD 
OF SUCCESSFUL GENERAL ELECTRIC INDUCTION MOTOR APPLICATION. 


Twelve Years Ago — 700 H. P. 


General Electric induction motors were installed in the first electrically operat- 
ed mill in the world. These motors are to-day ‘‘as good as the day they were 
started,” and have never given the slightest trouble. 


To-day — 140,000 H. P. 


In the U. 8S. alone, over 180 textile mills are operated by General Electricjinduc- 
tion motors, having an aggregate capacity of 140,000 H. P.—two thirds of the total 
electrical horse-power installed in textile mills. 


The Mill Power Department 


Embodying the ripened knowledge and varied experience of these 12 years of suc. 
cessful work will take up your project in detail. Special attention is given to the 
use of individual drive. In more than a thousand cases a motor has been directly 
connected to an individual textile machine. Careful study is given to each case to 
determine the relative merits of individual drive or group system. 


If interested, write for Catalogue No. 9131-W, telling more about it 


BOSTON OFFICE 


tistatest. Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. Atc‘tirceciries 
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Double Acting Nappers 


Single Too 


This is a double acting machine with the 20 workers controlled by 4 belts. 


Energies 
changed by the cones without stopping machine 


We build FOUR different nappers. 


Double Acting Belt and 
Geared. Single Acting Belt and Geared. 


For every conceivable kind 
of fabric or finish, either Cotton, Wool or Knit. 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 
SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 
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BUFFALO 
HUMIDIFING » COOLING SYSTEM 


For all Textile Mills 


Installations 
now in use in 
eotton, silk and 
woolen mills 
show results 
hitherto unat- 
tained by any 
other methods. 


Ask for copies of 
owners’ own 
statements. 


Buffalo 
Humidifier 


showing face of 
Eliminator Plates 
Features: [lumidifies and coals the air before, not after, entering the room. 
No dependence on uncertain and insufficient air leakage in and out of mills for cooling effect. 
Humidified and cooled air delivered to work rooms under slight pressure, in order to avoid 
drafts. Inward leakage of hot air in summer and of cold dry air in winter prevented—an essential 
feature for uniform humidity and temperature conditions. 
The one system cools the spinning room to within 5° of ontside temperature in summer, in 
sures uniformly heated and regulated temperature in winter, maintains and controls humidity of 
all parts of building at any degree desired, both winter and summer. 


Cooling of rooms without opening windows in summer eliminates window drafts—disastrous to 
fine yarns. 


Automatic control. Simple. Nothing to get out of order. 


senator connie Bal Forge Company 


illustrated 


eatalog Buffalo, NY ean oe 


The Canadian Buffalo Forge Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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| Employers’ Liability Insurance 


means more to you than other contracts. It means either 
absolute, dependable protection for yonr business or bitter 
disappointment and possible bankruptcy. 

Large verdicts secured by injured employees have ruined 
many a business because the liability insurance policy 
which was supposed to protect the employer didn’t—it con- 
tained some technicality which relieved the msurance 
company of responsibility. This is a serious matter. The 


safety of your business requires that you investigate our 


Perfect Form of Liability Insurance 


which was designed to meetthe need for absolute protection. 





Our booklet ** Liability Insurance as a Conserver of Credit,” 


explains fully. Itis form 237-G. Write For /t Today. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Company also continues to sell, at fair rates, the Standard 
form of Liability policy, which is as good as the best sold by 
any other company. 

The Company also writes, Water Damage, Physicians’ De- 
fense, Plate Glass, Disability, Health, Fly Wheel, Burglary, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Teams, Elevator, Automobile, Personal 


Accident, Steam Boiler, and all other classes of casualty insur- 









ance, 





Assets over ARYLAND Gary OMPANY Pattie 
$3,691, 447.50 = —— ee $799,046.77 
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Dependable Speed in Reinforced Concrete Construc- 
tion —the Result of the Cilbreth System 


We can offer no_ better 
evidence of the dependable 
speed achieved in reinforced 
concrete construction as a 
result of the Gilbreth system 
and the cost-plus.a-fixed-sum 
contract than the contract 
which we recently completed 
for the Minterburn Mills 
Company, at Rockville, Ct. 

This contract called for 
the erection of a five-story 
building, 58 x 294 feet, with 
a 39 Xx 68 feet dye house 
forming an extension; a 
boiler and engine house, 50 
x 77 feet g inches and a 
pump house 13 x 23 feet. 
The buildings are of rein- 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF BUILDING IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 


forced concrete throughout, 


including the columns, walls, 
girders, beams, floors, stair 
ways, roofs, etc. The floors 
are designed for a live load 
of 150 pounds per square 
foot. 

The buildings were de 
signed by and erected under 
the supervision of C. R 
Makepeace & Co., mill en 
giners, of Providence, R. | 
and are the most important 
examples of reinforced con 
crete construction in th 

INTERIOR VIEW OF COMPLETED BUILDING. textile industry. 


FRANK B. CILBRETH, Ceneral Contractor 


EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
34 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK 604 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE DEPARTMENT 
Unde writers Engineering and Construction Co., 1170 Broadway, New Yor! 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 
DOMINION ENCINEERINC & CONSTRUCTION CO., MONTREAL 
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Dependiibte Spees in ahatare wena Construc- 
tion —the Result of the Cilbreth System 


The owners were badly in 
need of .these buildings and 
demanded a quick job from 
us. Every day lost in the 
completion of the plant meant 
not only the loss of interest 
on the investment and the 
loss of orders that could not 
be executed—it also meant 
the loss of customers. 

The contract was signed 
late in September of Jast 
year, and actual work was 
begun on the toth of 
October. Despite the trou- 
ble we had with the rail- 
roads in securing prompt 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF 


deliveries of material, despite the fact that 
much of the concreting was done in freezing 
weather, the entire job was completed in sev- 
enty working days. The appended letter from 
the Minterburn Mills Company is a convinc- 


ing testimonial to our methods. 


Under the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum contract the 
only preliminaries necessary before work was 


commenced were a reasonably 


approximate 


idea of the cost and scope of the work 


and an agreement = as 
sum. 


the fixed 


As a rule, under the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum 
contract, work is commenced before anything 


but the eround plan is made. 


Then, as the 


work progresses, the plans can be made or 
changed to suit the conditions of the hour and 


EASTERN OFFICE 
34 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK 


absolutely without the terror of extras. 


FRANK B. CILBRETH, Ceneral 


CANADIAN 


CORRESPONDENT 
DOMINION ENCINEERINC & CONSTRUCTION CO., MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE 
604 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE DEPARTMENT 
Unde writers Engineering and Construction Co., 1170 Broadway, New York 





THE COMPLETED BUILDING 


THE MINTERBURN MILLS CO 
Manufacturers of Woolen and 
yorsted Goods. 

Rockville, Conn. 


Mar. 8, 1907. 
Frank B. Gilbreth 
New York. 
Dear sir.— 

Since you have completed 
our building for us and a final settle- 
ment has been made, we think it only 
justthat we give you some word re- 
garding the way we feel toward you. 

We were in a hurry for our build. 
ing and we therefore demanded a 
quick job. This you gave us by com 
pleting the work in 70 working days. 

Your methods have met with 
our approval and your fairness in set- 
tlements ofall kinds have been most 
comendable and unusual. 

In short you gave us what we 
wanted in the time we had left for com 
pletion and in a way which we like. 

Yours very truly, 

The Minterburn Mills Co 
M. C. MASON, Treas. 






Contractor 
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Rubber Covered 
Rollers 


New rollers complete. Old roller bodies recovered 





This work has for many years been one of our lead- 
ing specialties. Most of the prominent mills which 
bleach, dye, finish or print goods, use our rubber 
covered rollers, decause 


in strength and style of construction 


|}in the quality of the rubber covering 
they excel; . : : 
in the e length | and quality of the 


service which they render 


We are prepared to furnish rollers with rubber cover- 
ings that are properly adapted for anyand all purposes 


Rubber Belting for Power Transmission and Con- 

veyors,— Hose for water, steam, air, acids, and fire 

protection,—Rod and Sheet Packings in great variety 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


mes Bennett Forsyth, Mig. Agen id General Manage 


BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
260 Devonshire St. 100-102 Reade St. 90 Pearl St. 722 Arch St. 119-21 E. Lombard St. | 





a 





May 1907 BELT DRESSING 


DEDICATED TO THE LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


NG OF THE BELT 























STE-PHEN-SON Bar Belt " Dress ~ ing. What a 


aS a 


o ne 








to eer free | from | com- a-plaiacs out “kicks! No ween no > aint no troub-les to fix— And 
way SEF i 
hss |e 8 8 St thee 
= S—= 





ver-y few licks, Withthe 





- count, 


—a 7 
== 


Coprright, 1907, by E. A. Ker.oec 
For 2 cents the Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. ¥., will send you a testing sample of STEPHENSON Bar Belt Dressing. 
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~~? Fire-Proof Dust Collectors 


‘*Vitribestos > Ducts and Flues collect dust by 
suction and convey it to proper storage places. 

These Ducts and Flues are lined with VITRI- 
BESTOS—the highest type of insulating material 
known for conditions where extreme high tempera- 
tures and moistures are to be overcome. 

Even should the contents of these Ducts and Flues 
éatch fire, the walls could never become dangerously 
hot, because of the fire and smoke-proof, as well as 
low heat condweting properties of ‘* Vitribestos.’ 


Write Nearest Branch for Special ‘* Vitribestos "’ 
Catalog No. 118. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos and Magnesia Products, 
Asbestos Roofings, Packings, Electric Supplies, Etc. 


New York Boston Pittsburg Baltimore Seattle New Orleans 
Milwaukee Philadelphia Cleveland San Francisco Kansas City Dallas 
Chicago St. Louis Buffalo Los Angeles Minneapolis London 


SALETM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


REEVES VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 


THE MODERN WAY 
of driving Drying Cans, Tenter Frames, Mangles, etc. 


Better Quality of Finished Goods. More Production 


than possible to obtain with step cone drives. 
More Economical. Require Less Attention 
than variable speed engines. 


The Lowell Textile Sehool desiring the most up-to-date 
variable speed drive has recently installed THE REEVES 
on Drying Cans and Padding Machine, See illustration. 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus Indiana 


ELLIOTT F. ALDRICH, New England Representative. 
Industrial Trust Bldg, Providence, R.1. Tel,, Union 3886-L_ 


— 
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Smaller basket bills 


and the satisfaction that only properly con- 





structed baskets give are inducements for you 
to get in line with hundreds of mills now 


using 


Morris Duck Baskets. 


They are very strong and always keep their 





shape. The Morris construction eliminates 
When this mark you see nails, screws, corner clips and splinters. A 


booklet giving details awaits your address. 


MORRIS & CO., 


‘tis sure proof ef quality 





Groveville, N. J. 
































One man 







Economy in handling all 
kinds of heavy goods 


is best obtained by the use of our Portable 
Elevator which makes noteworthy savings 


can easily 
handle 800 Ibs. 


in time, cost of handling and storage room to 
say nothing of the ready access it gives to all 
the goods. Representative mills who are using 
it, report constant saving and satisfac- 
tion.— Your mill zs not so different. 


Send for full particulars. 


JOHN E. LARRABEE, 
No. 9 Market St., AMSTERDAM, N. Y, 


The Murphy Automatic Smokless Furnace 


Burns Slack With Great Economy. 
This illustration is a reproduction of a photograph exactly as it was taken showing the 
Cambria Steel Company’s plant in full operation. A total of 274 Murphy Furnaces, 
51,000 H. P. 


Adapted to any type of 
boiler and units of 
any size. 


Murphy Iron Works, 
15 Walker St., Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ontario. 
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ENTWISTLE The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
WARPERS | | Metallic Rolls 





‘ Especially adapted for Cotton 

T. C. Entwistle Company Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
LOWELL, MASS. Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 

: mens : eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


Southern Agent: 


STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


“Coronation” | WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY . 
Mill 
Sewing 


BIRCH TREE, 


BIRCH @& Machines. 
BROS. Sews any fabric, 


wet or dry, thin 
or thick, fine 


SOMERVILLE, stitch or coarse 


stitch. 
MASS. ; 
Send for ca mt 
Catalogue. DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


LOOK FOR YELLOW LABEL, 
REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Is the Best, Cheapest, Cleanest and Safest Lubricant. 
Does not Drip, Splash or Waste Away 
Can be used in any style grease cup on the market because it will not gum, 
freeze or leave a sediment. Is free from impurities and uniform in quality 


Send for FREE sample cup and can of 
a Grease” giving diam. of oil hole, 


dagth of oll hale fem top of enp to joureal, Adam Cook's Sons, 313 West St., New York 


whereto be used and firm’s name. 


Sent on Trial 
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The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Shaw’s “ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 


Need ers, 
Their Cost | win a 


or warp; 
in Freight, | Not Hable breatte- 






















ATT EE BROTHERS COMIN 
OXFORD. MA$5. 












If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
3 Band is down. 
for Fire Trojan Band is 

: made plain or gal- 
Protection vanized in coils 
from 2000 to 3000 

and feet without a 


. . rT: . 2s 
Domestic break. Widths 34, 
5¢, 344 and 1 inch. 

; With the present high 
Service. prices of rope Trojan 
Band and Buckle is a 
Built in all money saver. 



































sizes. 


stale iia aaa 


Write for 
catalogue. 


Plans and 
prices 
cheerfully 
given. 


ee ARTE I He = 
SS 


Tippett & Wood, pnittipsburg, New Jersey 


ee ene ee 


De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
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* Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
AN M THIN G items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 


provinences es ” 1. Mill Supplies. 


ASHWORTH BROS-;, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


1 FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


} Thread and Silk y CG O O L q of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 























We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 

Bn. ki. THEBBETsS c& CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 


















é Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 

Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and t 


wae and Mill Supplies 


LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPOYDENCLE SOLICITED. 


I. A. HALL @ CO., Paterson, N. J. 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


trimmers, Cloth Knives, Ec. #% ws & 


a ee ee ee 


“CC” STREET, ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


+ TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Improved Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Reels, Ring Twisters, Spoolers, Balling Machines, Sun Gill Boxes, Gill Box Scre w= 
Fluted Rollers of all descriptions, Butterworth Rag Pic’ ers and Lumpers, also all Repair Parts for Pickers, Collars an 


Steps for Self-acting Mules, Setting up and Lengthening Self-acting Mules, Mover: 2c }ttor 
Woolen and Weented Machinery. g g es, Movers and Erectors of all kinds of C .tton 


aera ee 


JAMES SMITH & CO. FRICTION CLITCHES 


BALE-TIES ana BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING ar‘iés. 


Samples and prices on reguest. 


ACME FLEXIBLE CLASP CoO. 


NEW YORK, 28 Elm St. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Av« 





= OR ee 
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BLEACHING 
DYEING 
FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


ARLINGTON MACHINE WorKS 


ARTHUR BIRCH 
ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 


co CRABBING 
OPENING 


SEWING 
MACHINES 





CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


a 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular. 


WM. H. BROWN C 





No. 81 Mechanic Street 
MASS, 


WORCESTER, 





WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave,, formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and "Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 








Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen ant Worsted Machinery. 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
1. A. HALL & co. and Mill Supply Co., 
Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 














Water? 


Do you know 
proposition on 


what our 


SOFT WATER 


iS? 


It will be sent you on 
request 


American Water Softener Co. 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


nti SPINDLES, 


facturing of 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax oceieme,” 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 

™N. De 


ELMER, SALEM CoO., .. 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 

Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 

Measuring Mac em Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
a 





FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 








iss THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. i 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Apron & Belting Butts, Worsted Comb & Gill Box Aprons. 
Mill Supplies, ‘‘ Tau-Bo’’ Rawhide Picker Leather. 
Tensile strength of Combination Tanned Belting is nearly 100 per cent. 
greater than best Oak Leather made. It is pliable and will transmit 50 per 
cent. more power; a 90 days free trial belt will prove this fact. 
Tannery & Factory, 134CongressSt._11 Dorrance St. 


33 N. Canal St. 
~ NORWICH, CT Boston, Mass. 


Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. 
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* 
Noiseless 
+ * 
Pinion 
This pinion is made up with bronze flanges part of face which is the 


style of construction which we recommend for very severe Service. 
Our new catalogue shows other styles. Let us send it to you. 










The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 










IT’S THE CEMENT 


That determines the life of a water proof leather pelt. 

| Our ** Sea Lion’”’ belt is Waterproof because the 

Cement is Waterproof and because the leather is 

| treated by a secret process which causes it to resist the 

action of Acid, Fumes, Gasses, Heat and Moisture. 

It is made of the choicest selection of short lap oak 

tanned stock, and is the only reliable belt for Dye 

Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms and damp 
places generally. ‘ 


Absolutely guaranteed. Write for particulars. 


CHICAGO BELTING COPIPANY, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Wilmington, N. C., Agents. 


Look Up 


our list of “ Stock Gears” in 

our Mew Modern Caiatog. 
Tables and Rules for figur- 

ing gears both Beveland Spur. 
This Catalog is—Free. 





Will reduce your cost of 
maintenance and increase 
the efficiency of your machines 



































Made in all sizes and styles for Air 
Hoists, Air Drills, Air Brakes, Hy- 
draulic Jacks, Hydraulic Elevators, 
Cotton Presses and all special machin- 
ery in which Leather Packing are 
used. 















Gear Wheels and Gear Cutting 








Grant’s Treatise on Gears, $1. 


Philadelphia GEAR Works 


Inc. 







Write for Descriptive Booklet and Samples. 


Detroit Leather Specialty Co. 
70 Beecher Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





GEO. B. GRANT, Pres. & M. E. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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CHANGE IN NAME 


The business of the VACUUM PROCESS COM- 
PANY has been acquired by the CELL DRIER 
MACHINE CO. The new concern is under the man- 
agement of STONE & WEBSTER of Boston. The 
men hitherto actively connected with the old com- 
pany, will continue with the new in similar capaci- 
ties, and the work begun by the VACUUM PROCESS 
COMPANY will not be interrupted. The CELL 
DRIER MACHINE CO. will have every facility for 
properly carrying on the business. The BOSTON 
OFFICE of the company is at 84 STATE STREET. 
All inquiries in regard to drying, addressed there. 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


am i. “a The 
Peerless : a ony ia 
: chin Spit 
Motors i : ll 
_ ‘ | made 
| without 
ae rivets 
at arm 
fastenings 
Six-arm construction used on in hub and 


Pulleys from 12"to 28"inclusive 
3" to 12" width of face inclusive. rim. 


Service 


It is all steeland runs true. Furnished with 
interchangeable bushings. Strictly a double 
belt puiley, Lighter than castiron. Made all 
sizes 12’ diameter to 50’! diameter inclusive. 


‘* Last but not least, prices are satisfactory.’’ 


Ask your dealer. 


The Lathshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Co. 
The PEERLESS ELECTRIC CO., Warren, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Direct Boston Stock: Brown-Wales Co. Chicago Stock: 
R. ; ec 


. - Street & Co. New York Stock: Henry 
Current Motors for any service. J. McCoy Co. 
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proof positive of their great merit. They are adapted for all 
grades and kinds of woolen goods. Equal to lard or olive oil 
and cost twenty to twenty-five per cent. less. 


— BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


do the work. That’s why we send a quantity sufficient for 
trial to those who are not familiar with the results they give. 
Tell us the kind of goods you make. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
135 Front Street, New York. 
Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


oe “RODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


Lane Patent Steel Frame 


CANVAS 
MILL BASKET 


Showing Lane Canvas Basket Frame with renewable The upright members of Lane Basket frames are at 
hard woo shoes attac he 1 to bottom rods. tached to the hoop by means of eye joints, forming a 
The number of frame me mbe rs is increased in the larger semi-flexible connection which is proof against breakimg, 
sizes, and heavier rtee i is also used no matter what the usage. 
Lane Basket Frame steel is a special quality and round, this shape affording greatest stiffness and 
resiliency without breaking or bending out of shape. 


Eye Joint 


Full illustrated Catalog No. 33 with discounts, on application. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, [lanufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Sold by Principal Mill Supply Houses. 
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For 


extracting Berry 

moisture 

: Wheel 

from all kinds 

of fabrics in’ is 

he quickest, 

Seer the most 

most economical 

and best way. efficient 
Fan 





: Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding. 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines . 


> BincH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 





RIRCH TREE. 


E. B. BADCER & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
COoPPERSMIITHsS 





STEAM 
JACKET 
KETTLES 


Guaranteed to 
stand 150 lbs. 


the market 





Mass. 


cold-water test. 


? ao TNE LATEST AND 
Equal, if not Su- BADGE R'S MOST APPROVED 


perior, toanyin 


66 Pitts St. 


BOSTON BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 






For 
eliminating 
impurities 
from the 
atmosphere and 
making your 
mill a better 


place to work in. 


BADGER’S 


Fire Extinguisher j bi 








A. HUN BERRY, 


23 West First 
BOSTON. 


Has taken the lead in the Un ited States, 


and is everywhere recog 


orits en os 
ay. After competitive tests, 

an one week, THE UNITED 
st ATES GOVERNMENT placed an 
rder 


Automatic, Chemical, Hand 


Fire Extinguisher 





Made 


Street, 






It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 





42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 


ALBERT BIRCH, TExTILe MECHANICIAN 







RIRCH TREF 


‘Bleaching and Napping Machinery 





















































a . at De cds Aa ae oe 3 a Goa 
ee SEARO e Of pice eet eS en eet Se > > > - > 


) 
1 
' 
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The United Water elena Co. 
Pressure and Gravity Filters. 


Intermittent and Con- 
tinuous Water Soften- 
ing Apparatus, manu- 
factured under. the 
Hungerford System of 


CHURCHILL HUNGERFORD, Inventor and Manager. 


Also the Vosmaer System of Water Sterilization by means of Ozone. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Room 1410 Pennsylvania Bldg. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NATURAL RESULT 


Of over rating nphnee of ¢o patente ym and the desire to place on 
the market a puinp that is cheap—is seen in the fact that during 
1¢ past month "we have replaced four pumps of other makes with 


Gioulds Efficient Power Pumps 


pecs a evengeate line of Triplex Pumps for 
, and 


vill be pleased to send catalog on 
an ric atic oa. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY, 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PITTSBURG, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, 


HUNCGERFORD-ELFRETH 
FILTERS cater 
WATER SOFTENERS “covctstocs. 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCGERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


5 a fa 
Mangerford-Elfreth Gravity Filter. 1700 N . I2th st. s PH i LA. 4 PA. 
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PINDLES 


EASTON 





AND 












BURNHAM 










MACHINE 














Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 





























R. I. 




















REPAIRS 










FOR 













RABBETH 


SPINDLES 
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lf Your Dye House 
Men Lose 

15 to 20 Minutes 

Between Lots, Ceta 

Cochrane Heater. 


It will keep a storage tank full of hot water 
which can be drawn down to the dye vats just 
when wanted and brought toa boil instantly 
by turning in a little live steam. The increas- 
ed capacity of your dye house and the time 
saved by the men will pay for the Heater this 
year and every year. 


Besides this, the heater will supply your 
boilers with pure, boiling hot water and the 
coal and boiler cleaning and repair bills saved 
will again pay for the Heater. Further, the 
heater will act as a reservoir for the returns 
from heating and drying systems, drying and 
finishing rolls, etc. 


Did you know that if exhaust steam is first 
passed through a Cochrane Feed Water Heat- 
er or a Cochrane Separator it is just as good for 
these purposes as live steam? Steam from an 
engine or pump still contains about 95% of its 
original heat, and if you have use for all of it 
in heating and drying you can consider the pow 
er generated by the engine as a by-product that 
you get for nothing. 
















We have put in MANY COCHRANE 
HEATERS IN TEXTILE, DYEING and 
BLEACHING ESTABLISHMENTS and 
have gained a fund of experience of which you 
can have the benefit by dropping us a card and 
asking for circular 13 H. 


We can refer you to plants where 25% of the 
coal formerly used is saved. For a two-cent 
stamp and a moment’s time you can find out 
whether or not we back up our 
and it is worth your while. 


assertions, 


a eer ee Rane em ells ra ae 


—S 





HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 
3158 N. 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tanksaw Tubs. 


Send for Catalog. 


Tolhurst Machine Works, 





















- " 2 Moves more air than any other fan 

Adjusts itself to an uneven load, Fulton St. and 6th Ave., made. Very efficient under widely 

runs without vibration. Troy, N. Y. varying conditions. Noiseless and 
Unusual capacity for high-class does not obstruct the light. 


work. 





Convert 
Your 
Hand 
Cranes 
into 
Electric 
Power 
Cranes 














Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 









Install a Y & T 
Portable Electric Hoist. Nothing is needed 


This is easily done. 


but a place to suspend the hoist by its 
single upper hook and a little simple 
wiring. Then you have a variable speed 
hoist that is controlled from the floor in 





















full sight of the work. Its cost is a frac- It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


tion of that of an electric crane; it re- 
quires no special operator and seldom 








needs much attention. If desired it may 





be operated from a cage. 





ing installations will be 





ent on request. Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO.., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 





YALE @ TOWNE MFG. CO. 


9 Murray St., New York, 
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_ Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 

















SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845, 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spinning, Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery. 
We build the very best types of 


MODERN, HIGH SPEED, GEARED MACHINES, 


and which are adapted for working [anila, Sisal, Jute, Hemp and Cotton Fibre. 


Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 


176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, [1ASS, 





WORKS, FRANKFORD JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 


“ALPHA”? witistanas 


THE GREEN BELT heat, moisture 


gases and 


acid fumes 
rite bois lecgeeey “ner, better than 


e ‘oO ny her bel 
ee eee Oe 


B * 
caring The ** Alpha ”’ is particularly adapted for 
small and high speed pulleys, is a non oil 
TRUCKS CARS || absorbing belt and has no equal in Dye 
AN D Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms. 


of all kinds for all purposes Is very tenacious and will drive one-third 
more that oak belting. Test one at our 
expense. Write for particulars. 


i THE ULMER LEATHER COMPANY, 
Chase ier ee Co., ac one ok 
olumbus, 10. 












Write Us for Complete Catalogue 
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Profit 


Production. 


Many 


GRADES OF 


Leather Tail 





















In all estimates, one item of the cost of the ; 
duct is im perc entage for running expense 
W he never the production falls short, the 
of the product increases and the profit sdiminis “i ; 
There are as many grades of leather 
eviathan Belting delivers power more con “— : a 
r : tail pickers as there are grades of 
in with 1 less stoppage for any c 5 
1 her t \ leather, and therefore as many prices 
; for the pickers le i S 
Reasons and proof of this together with F P — We can en ha 
\ 2 st great variety of grades at different 
equest. ) 








prices, 1n more than 100 different 









patterns, Samples on application. 


~x, Garland Mfg. Co. 


Saco, Maine 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufac 




















‘turers. 












Forme 


e A P ; in for Textile Mills. 


Press Papers 
Wrapping Papers 
Colored Wrappings 
Tissues, Twine 


rly Loom Picker ( 





Special sizes of special papers for special needs. 


SEN for samples The J. L. N. Smythe Co., 
and prices. 507 Ludiow Street, Philadelphia 
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ReinGonerete LL AA IN ES 


We are prepared to design and construct at short notice Concrete 
Tanks of any desired capacity. Correspondence solicited from New 
England Mills 

























Acid proof and Waterproof floors for Dye Houses. Concrete 
Construction of Mill Buildings and Chimneys. 


Simpson Bros., Corporation, to ‘reders: st. Boston meee 


A Kier that does the work of two 


on raw stock if discharged by 
our Hydraulic Lift. 










All styles for raw cotton and yarns, alsofor knit 


goods, cloth and laces. Many already in use. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


Wm. Allen Sons Co, Worcester. Mass. 
















D. F. WATERS 


Germantown Dye and Bleach Works 


Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 





















Dyer and Bleacher of Cotton Warps and 
Mercerized Yarns, Woolen and Worsted 
Skein Yarns, Eiderdown Cloth, Fine 
Worsteds for Dress and Knit Goods, 
Cotton and Woolen Hosiery. 


Being snecessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 

Capacity ; 2,000 lbs. a day per man, 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F. WATERS, 


5< and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Sample Cards Sent on Application. 


53-55 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. 
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UU A aha 


for WOOLENS, 
Built Upri 


BLUR LOLA Lee 


a 


rT Ee Te. Gh 





Builders of Improv 


Cloth Tentering and ony towne 


ght or Horizontal 


with Low Dow® —_ for Catalogue 


es 


ed 


tilating Fans 
Ven’ a Specialty 


VU EUELE EU 

Me Mh te tes de bt oe 
VERBAGDARAEERAANGEOEAYD 
pti hbbouunRwaeiaAanEeKnananee. 
Ah tEBRaorEEreEeEaErEEane 


Bahk A nKAaBnan ne 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
100 William Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Sizing, Weightening, Filling and Finishing Com- 
pounds, Cotton Softeners, Soluble Oils, Soluble 


Grease, Prepared Gums and Glues, Special Starches 


Sizing Tallows, Gloys, Rosin Size, 
Tapioca, Sago, Dextrines, 
China Clay, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER 
COMPANY 


Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer in 
the United States. Also Fans for Mechanical 
Draft, Conveying Materials, Drying and Moist- 
ening, ete. Blowers and Exhausters, Steam 
Heating Coils and the Green Air Heater. 
Heating and Ventilating apparatus. Send for 
Book “ T W’ on Fuel Economy and Fan Cat- 
alog. 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., Matteawan, N. Y. 


The “Reliance” 


brand of oak tanned, short lup leather belting is so 
generally specified by discriminating buyers, be 
cause Experience has taught them that it isthe best 
and therefore the cheapest. 


Write for catalog and prices to 


Chicago Belting Company, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


IlyMAN SUPPLY Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
MALLARY MILL SupPLy Co., Macon, Ga. 
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c 


We sold over 100,000 barrels of this brand 
of soap to textile mills last year. 


| 
i 
| 


We intend to double our sales chis year. 


Send for prices, samples and particulars 


Rome Soap Manufacturing Company 
Rome, N. Y. 
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ADOLPH SUCK, M.E. HENRY SUCK, JR., ARCH'T 


ADOLPH SUCK, M. E. 


mM. Am. Soc. M. E. 


MILL ARCHITECT and ENGINEER © 


179 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE, 29 Weybosset Street. 





REINFORCED CONCRETE MILL BUILDINCS 


We are prepared to furnish complete plans, specifications 
and reinforcement details of manufacturing plants of all kinds, 
including the power, heating and ventilating equipments, and 
supervise construction. We are not financially interested in any 
patented system of reinforcement, but are familiar with all. Our 
plans and details are complete in every respect, enabling the 
owners to put their plans out to general, mill contractors for 
competitive bids. 

Reinforced concrete buildings are cheaper than the regular 
mill constructed buildings. 


Below we give a partial list of reinforced concrete buildings designed 


by us :— 

7. D. Simmons, Mesottile Bulldine: . ...« <sieiccivd ccvoes cred sceces eves Providence, R. I. 
Crane Auto. & Garage Co., Garage .....................+-+++++++++++Providence, R. I. 
Pairpoint Corporation, Paper WIL. «+... . ewes vsdes secs sees venccese New Bedford, Mass. 


United Wire & Supply Co., Factory Building 
John R. White & Son, Coal Pocket 


With d ane details «0 cede ewer Pawtucket, R. I. 
nividlbie.<parkinew dpdleleanes sao sen wen Providence, R. I. 


, Ee RR ee ror ae oe Hartford, Conn. 
Union Coal & Wood Co., Coal Pocket .................. se ceeeceeeces Holyoke, Mass. 

E. W. Howell & Co., Coal Pocket..............-....- cess eee eee +s Albany, N. Y. 
Moteopchitan Goal Oa., Gonk Wackets so... aos scesicieccses tiveecepensace’ Boston, Mass. 
Copley Square Garage, Garage. «- .. 002. ss cece cee ccc cccsccscces c+ GROOM, MERER. 
Case Mfg. in ME, oils G Perkw an nh ka 6% pba wes! po Me eared ee nen Unionvillle, Conn. 
The Hoag Rapid Press Co., Factory Building.........-....-+--++++++- Hartford, Conn. 


Send for Bulletin No. 3. 
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=» COMPANY 


Manutacturers of the a 


ey yO Bein 


and other 


: ia ailtg RU YI Na ae 
Re) Oe 


es Mechanical Textile Devices é 
ne. nh | Se Hite ES 
5 VOICE: 


4 RIP-ARMBTRONG CO. 
/ \__Pawtucket.R.1..U.S.A._/ 


Send 
your Sky- 

















light prob- 
In 


our 35 years ex- 


lems to us. 











a perience in skylight 
manufacture we have met and overcome all skylight difficulties. Our system is in 
use on all classes of structures. Write for our catalog, No. 500. It is simple, strong, 
and durable. 


Thos. W. Irwin Mfg. Co. 


ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Irwin SKylights 
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UNION SPECIAL 


BELT ADJUSTING 3 TRANSMITTER 














NO MORE 


Re-lacing of the fat belt 
to taKejup slacK--SAVES 
nine-tenths of time hith- 
erto spent in regulating 
belt tension. 


NO MORE 


Stopping of line 
shaft for putting 
on belt, with con- 
sequent loss of 
time by oper- 
ators. 










NO MORE 
Wasted belt 



















NO MORE 


Waste of power from slipping 
or binding of belts--OBVIATES 
excessive wear and tear in belt 

and bearings. 


































MOST 





NO MORE 















Economical 
Crushed power 
fingers or transmitter 


mangled arms 
when training 
belt over pul- 
leyswhileline = 
shaft is running. ~ 





ever 
constructed 












% 
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Ready for Operation 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 731 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, I. 806 [ain Street, Cincinnati,Ohio. 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

40 St. Antoine St., "lontreal, Can. 47 Leonard St., New York. 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 


rR. Hi. HOOD 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


; : 
| Worsted Machinery 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 

















KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 



















New Screws made and 
; old ones repaired and thoroughty case-hardened. 
i Repairsand new parts for curled hairmachinery. Fallers PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 
of every description made. Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-8 and 
; 14 inch pitch kept on hand. All.kinds of new Fluted | Represented in the South by 
Rollers, } Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also ©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. CG 
Refluting old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine, 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


(Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SOLE MAKERS 
OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mills, Beaming Machines, etc. 


Silk Winder to wind on Quills, Paper Tube 
The finest of cotton or silk. 


Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used by all 
manufacturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton bagging 
and carpets. 





. Sil 
Pressure Drum Spooling Machine. This mavhine is This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
adapted for spooling anv kind of yarn, whether 


spools, cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most 
from mule cops or skeins, suitable machine for cotton or woolen blankets. 


Cop Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; Filling Bobbin or Quill 
Winding Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines for Silk, fine cotton, wool 
and worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large bobbins used in knitting 
mills; Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Wituiam Severs & Go., tncoren 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


THE “SELLERS” wake or 


DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 


and all most approved appliances for the 
Transmission of Power. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 





MACHINE TOOLS. 


other COUPLING can equal. 


INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


FCT RIC Hoists 


All types of Hand and Electric Cranes. 


Overhead Trolley Hoist and Track Systems. 
High Grade. Practical. Efficient. 


Our Catalog tells. 


Northern Engineering Works , 


22 Chene Street, Detroit, Mich. 


VULCANIZED RuBBER ROLLS FoR ALL MECHANICAL PURPOSES 


wa — 


Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N. Y. City 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 

































| mB GE BR | 

. } CONSULT wiTt U US. 

| WE ARE SPECIALISTS. | 

GEO. V. CRESSON CO. 

‘ee TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
~ PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
















NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 








SEND FOR COPY 







Almond 
Right 
Angle 
Trans- 
mission 







“It may solve 
your problem 

™ as to how you 
“_ can utilize floor 
} space now being 
wasted.” 















Many additional machines have been set up on crowded floors by 
means of an Almond Right Angle Transmission after every foot of 







floor space along the main line has been utilized. It turns idle floor 
space into productive floor space. 
No gears. No noise. No trouble. Self lubricating. Self contained. 
Practically no operating expense. Consumes less power than any 


other device for right angle transmission. 


T. R. Almond Mfg. Co., 





83 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SOFT AND PURE WATER 


FOR YOUR 


Boiler Feeding and Manufacturing Processes 


LP OE Ue 
ea 


ee ee ee ee 
eS es ee 
Ce eet ae ae 


a. 
— 


Eureka Water Softener of 5350 gallons hourly capacity. 
Installed for Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Sounds good, doesn’t it? 

Nothing you'd like better, zs there ? 

Well, it’s no longer beyond the 
range of practicable possibility. 


The Eureka 
Water Softener 


will do the trick, cheaply and per- 
fectly, giving you a continuous sup- 
ply of Soft and Pure Water. 
Then you know: 

You can keep your boilers en- 
tirely free of scale. 

You can reduce greatly the 
amount of soap required for scour- 
ing and washing, and do the work 
better and faster. 

You can secure perfect results in 
bleaching and dyeing, with material 
economy in chemicals and dyes. 

You can improve wonderfully the 
product of your mills, while effect- 
ing important savings in manufacs 
turing costs. 

Installations made to sutt the 
conditions of all cases. Each 
proposttion considered individually 
and apparatus proportioned ac- 
cordingly. No guesswork. 

A new, but already important 
department of the 


Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Send for new illustrated catalog. Ask about the Eureka proposition. Your conditions 
analyzed and estimates given freely. 
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Over 


1000 One Thousand 1000 


NASMITH COMBERS 


SOLD 


To the Largest and Finest Mills 
in the United States and Europe. 


Over 400 Sold in the United States 


Less waste 
Finest quality 
Combs any length of staple 


NASMITH PATENT SIX HEAD GOMBER 


“One machine instead of two” 


Production 
Set of 6 Combers, 10% in. Lap Set of 6 Combers, 1214 in. Lap 


of 6 heads each. of 6 heads each. 
1500 to 5200 lbs. per week of 53 hours. The | 5200 to 6100 lbs. per week of 53 hours. The 
floor space required for set of 6 Nasmith Comb- } fioor space required for set of 6 Nasmith Comb- 
ers, 1 Ribbon and 1 Sliver Lap Machine is } ers, 1 Ribbon and 1 Sliver Lap Machine is 
662 square feet. 677 square feet. 





Flattering Recognition of Merit 


Despite the fact that John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., sole manufacturers of the NASMITH 
COMBERS, have trebled the size of their comber plant, recent orders from the largest and best 
mills in the world, and especially in this country, have been so large that their capacity is being 
taxed to the utmost. This speaks volumes for the merits of these machines. We cannot guar- 
antee immediate deliveries, but YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO INSTALL AN INFERIOR 
COMBER, BECAUSE YOU MAY HAVE TO WAIT A FEW WEEKS LONGER TO SECURE 
THE BEST. 


Stephen ©. Lowe, Sane” tee 


AGENT FOR 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, England. 
Makers of Textile Machinery 


Send for Catalogues. Full Line of Parts Constantly in Stock 
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Patten’s Improved Dobby 


(Stafford Type) 
New and Improved Swivel Connection, Patent Applied For. 
Side Frames Strengthened and of New Design. 
Many Improved Features 


Newest, Strongest and Best 
KHILBURN, LINCOLN @©@ COMPANY 


Fall River, Mass. 


NOTE :—Our New Model E Fancy Cotton Loom will be ready for inspection about June 1st. 
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| THE EMPHATIC. SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
| AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 


The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 






Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 


sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 













No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 





Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 


or fray the softest yarn. 


Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 








IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 












The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 

















ee 
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Automatic Warp-Drawing 
Machines 


|| Better 
Work 


More 
Warps 


Less 
Delay 


Weave 
Better 


|| Less 
Breaks 


Less Help 


Save in | 
Drawing- || 
In 


Weaving 


Loom | 
Fixers || 


Second || 
Hands 
Time | 


Money 








4 Machines Replacing 16 to 22 Hand Workers 


Handle all the Drawing-In and Entirely Eliminate 
the Hand Process 


Circular and information on request 


American Warp-Drawing Machine Co. 


289 A Street, South Boston, Mass. 
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~- The Camless Winde 
14,448 


Spindles sold in three years. 


An UNPRECEDENTED RECORD, which 
to any fair mind must denote IMPROVEMENT, 
and PROMOTE INTEREST. 











The 
Camless Increased Taper Cone 


is unquestionably a factor in the 
machine’s success 


As LEADERS not FOLLOWERS of 
this system, we INCREASE the angle of the 
cone without changing SHAPE or 
SIZE of pasteboard core. 


RESULT 
MORE yarn and LESS hole 
Think this over. 








Lowell Machine Shop, , Lowell, Mass. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


HE following list contains the titles of some of the 


textile books 


for which there is the greatest demand. We carry these in stock 


for prompt delivery. 
of all textile books published 
a brief synopsis of contents, 


Ceneral Subjects. 


Ast of Soap Making. Watt....ccccccccccccccsccccsescecs 3.00 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. Revised and 
— edition, 1906. Bradbury 
Carpet anufacture. Bradbury 
Chemical Technology of Textile iMbres. Georgievics 4 4.50 
Color in Woven Design. Beaumont 
Drying by Means of Air and Steam. Hausbrand 2. 
Economica! and Successful Management of Cotton 
Mills. 1906. Martin 
Introduction to Study of Textile Design. Barker 
Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek. 
Edited and arranged by 8. S. Dale 
Silk Throwing and sti aste Silk Spinning. Rayner 2. 
Simplex Comparative Yarn Tables, Reed Tables, 
eight Tables and Other Useful Tables 
Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable Fibres. 
Carter .00 
Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. Herzfeld 3.50 
Technology of Textile Design. Posselt 5.00 
Textile Calculations. Posselt 
Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon 
—— Machinery Relating to Weaving. Posselt. 
rt 


Textile Raw Materials. 

Textile Soaps and Oils. Hurst 2.50 

The Jacquard Machine, Analyzed and Explained. 
Posselt 

The Textile Fibres. Matthews 

Unabridged Dictionary of Weaves. Donat 

Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics. Mierzinski 

Weave Lexikon. No reading matter. Donat .... 

wee. Sow and Silk, from Fibre to Fabric. 

‘osselt 
Yarn and Cloth Calculations. 


Zipser 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Carding and Spinning. Ivey. 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. 
Cotton Carding. Lindsay 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley 
Cotton Mill Commercial Features. Tompkins .... 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tompkins 
Cotton Manual. Broadbent 
Cotton Manufacture. Lister 
Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. Posselt 
Just Published. Posselt 
Spinning. Marsden 
Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart 
Spinning Calculations. 
Spinning. Cornthwaite 
Students’ Manual. Cunliffe 
Weaving. Marsden 
Weaving and Designing. Taylor. 
Cotton Yarn Manufacture. Winchester. 
Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley 
Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. 


Any of the : 


in 


ibove sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


the English 


language, 


On Cotton Manufacture—continued. 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Cone Drawing. Buckley 

Faults in the teuutnatese of Woolen Goods and 
their Prevention. Reiser 

Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene 

History of Wool and Wool Combing. Burnley . 

How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie 

eens Processes of Wool and Worsted. 

ster 

Principles of Wool Combing. Priestman 

Principles of Worsted Spinning. Priestman. 
Published 

Spinning and Weaving Calculations for Woolen 
Fabrics. Reiser 

Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale 

Wool Carding. Brown 

Wool Spinning. Vickerman 

Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont .. 

Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. Buckley 


Bleaching, Dyeing, 


Finishing. 


Printing, 


Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer 

Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. 

Chemistry and Practice of Finishing. 
McCleary. 

Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. 

Color. Hurst 

Color Matching. Paterson 

Color Mixing. Paterson 

Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech 

Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel. 

Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. 

Dyers’ Materials. Heerman 

Finishing White, Dyed and Printed Cotton Goods. 


Depierre 
Mercerization. A Practical Manual with 362 Sam- 
ples. 2 vols. 
Outlines of Industrial — Thorpe 
Principles of Dyeing. 
Principles of armony a Contrast of Colors. 
Colored Plates. Chevreul 
Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwell 
Science of Color Mixing. Paterson 
Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. Hurst 
Sizing Ingredients. Monie 
we ee Part 1. Gardner 
ardner 


Tailfer .. 
Bean & 


eoseesh Bee : SEASSSETSS se 


Our full descriptive catalogue, giving lists 


with 
will be mailed free upon application. 


-08 
00 
08 
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Subscribers to Textile World Record 


may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned w re 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded 


LORD & NACLE CoO., 


144 Congress 
Street. 


Boston, Mass. 
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“The Blue Book of Rope 


— 
Transmission”’ 
is a concise and authoritative treatise on the 
manifold advantages of manila rope for the 
transmission of power. The particular adapt 
ability this form of drive to the modern textile 
mill gives this book an especial value to all 
mill owners, managers and operatives. 

Copies free on request. 


Ghe American Manufacturing 
Company 


Makers of “ American” Transmission 


Rope 
and Manila, Sisal and Jute Cordage. 


65 Wall Street, - - - New York City 
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C. & K. Duck Looms 


are especially designed and constructed to meet 


- 


the exacting demands of duck weaving. 


q@ They maintain the standard of excellence for 
this work, established by all Crompton & 
Knowles looms for other fabrics. 


@ Built in six styles—for light, intermediate, 
medium, heavy, extra heavy and special extra 
heavy duck. The above illustration shows the 
extra heavy construction. 


Write for information. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Builders of Looms for all Fabrics 


Worcester, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Monthly Comment. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTIONS. 


The regular date of publication of the 


World 


month, and as a publication of this magni- 


Textile Record is the 12th of the 
tude and circulation is obliged to close its 
forms a week ahead of publication in order 
to allow for printing, binding and mailing, 
we are unable to publish in the main section 
of the May issue reports of the Philadelphia 
conventions of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers. Rather 
than defer these reports until the June num- 
ber they will be published in a Convention 
Supplement which will either be enclosed 
with this May number (which in that case 
will be mailed a few days later than usual), 
or, if not, will be mailed separately a few 
days later immediately at the close of the 


Conventions. 


iain gieeanainibainiisin 

The Census Bureau reports the number of 
‘otton spinning spindles in the United 
States for the year ending August 31, 1906, 
as 25,811,681, and the number of mills as 


The Fall River Sliding Scale. 


The sliding scale for automatically regu- 
lating wages has been adopted again by the 
cotton manufacturers and operatives of Fall 
River, Mass., this time in a new form. The 
new agreement is as follows: 


“Clause 1. That 21.78 cents per cut shall be recog- 
nized standard price for a margin of 95 points, based on 
the cost of eight pounds of middling uplands cotton and 
the selling value of 45 yards of 28-inch 64x64 print cloth 
and 33.11 yards of 38%-inch 64x64. Quotations from 
New York Journal of Commerce shall be 
authority. 


considered 


“Clause 2. Wage agreements shall be binding for six 


months, beginning the last Monday in May and Novem- 
ber of each year, based on the average margin for the 


previous six months. Prices for weaving shali be as 


follows: 
Margin. New 


Wage Basis. By Old Scale 


I15 points 23-96 cents .95 cents 
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“‘ Wages in all departments other than weaving shall be 
adjusted on the same basis ; 23.96, with a margin of 115, 
shall be the maximum, and 18 cents per cut with a mar- 
gin of 72% shall be the minimum rate paid for weaving. 

“ Clause 3. If at any time either partner to this agree- 
ment should desire to make a change, at least three 


months’ notice shall be given by the partner desiring the 
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change prior to the expiration of the existing six months 
contract.” 


This differs from the former sliding scale 
in several particulars. 

The old scale provided for an increase of I 
per cent. above 18 cents for every cent of 
the margin above 72 1/2 cents, until a mar- 
gin of 85 cents was reached, above which the 
increase was to be 1/2 per cent. for each 
cent of the margin, with no limit named. 
The new scale provides arbitrary increases 
of rates for certain margins within specified 
limits, but these are larger than the rates of 
increase provided by the old list. The new 
scale provides for a minimum of 18 cents per 
cut and a maximum of 23.96 cents; the old 
scale had the same minimum but no maxi- 
mum. To facilitate comparison we have in- 
serted in the accompanying table the rates 
calculated by the old list as well as by the 
new. 

The most important feature of the new 
agreement, however, is the provision that 
the rate of wages shall be revised-twice a 
year and remain unchanged for six months, 
based on the margin for the preceding six 
months. This removes the objection that 
proved fatal to the old agreement, under 
which wages were revised weekly. One 
feature of this interesting attempt to provide 
for the automatic regulation of wages should 
not escape attention. The margin by which 
wages are regulated is based on the prices 
for cotton on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. This not only illustrates how 
closely all departments of industry and trade 
are connected, but also emphasizes the im- 
portance of so regulating not only the New 
York, but all other cotton exchanges that 
they may work no injustice to either the 
cotton manufacturer, planter or trader. 


————_e—_—__—_—__ 


Change of Date. 


The International Cotton Congress, which 
was fixed for the week ending May 25 at 
Vienna, has been postponed to the following 
week. 
to secure adequate hotel accommodations at 
the date first named. 


The reason assigned is the inability 


[182 


The Second Conference of Cotton Growers and 
Manufacturers. 


We are pleased to announce that another 
conference of cotton growers and manufac- 
turers, similar to the one at Washington on 
May I and 2, 1906, is to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., on October 7, 8 and 9 of this year. 
There has been no lack of associations, fed- 
erations and conventions devoted to the cot- 
ton industry in the past, but all of them were 
open to the same criticism. Each was de- 
voted to but a part of the great industry and 
thus reflected the narrow views and preju- 
dices of those whose interests were confined 
to special branches of production. 

The Southern Cotton Association, the 
Farmers’ Union, the various associations of 
manufacturers in America and Europe have 
done useful work in their respective fields, 
but they failed to supply a pressing need in 
the cotton trade, the opportunity for all con- 
cerned from the planter to the manufacturer 
of cotton cloths, to meet and confer together 
regarding the state of the industry. The dif- 
ferent branches of the industry, planters, 
spinners and weavers, have been kept apart 
by misunderstandings and mutual suspicions. 
They have worked at cross purposes and in 
opposition in efforts to correct trade abuses 
that bore heavily on all. The disreputable 
manner in which cotton has been received at 
the mills, the spoliation of both planter and 
manufacturer by the speculator, all the 
abuses of the trade have, in great measure, 
owed their existence to the lack of confer- 
ence and co-operation between planters and 
manufacturers. The great need was co- 
operation and a broad scale, to include all 
branches of the cotton industry throughout 
the world, and it was at Washington on May 
1 and 2 of last year that the beginning was 
made in supplying this need. 

The Washington conference was far from 
representative. With the exception of M. 
Le Blanc, a French manufacturer, who at- 
tended the conference while on a tour 
through the country, the great Continental 
cotton industry was without representation. 
But the Washington Cotton Conference was 
a great event in the history of the cotton in- 
dustry because it was there that planters and 
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spinners met and conferred together for the 
first time regarding the state of the trade. 
The decision to hold a second conference 
this year at Atlanta strengthens the belief 
that the Washington Cotton Conference of 
1906 was the beginning of a permanent insti- 
tution in the world’s cotton trade. The 
conference idea has met with great favor in 
all quarters and particularly in Europe, 
where the need of greater co-operation has 
long been recognized more clearly than in 
this country. Mr. J. L. Tattersall, a leading 
cotton manufacturer of Lancashire, recently 
visited this country and completed arrange- 
ments for the participation of the European 
trade in the conference at Atlanta. Ar- 
rangements have also been completed for an 
extensive tour through the cotton belt after 
the meeting at Atlanta. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the possibilities of these confer- 
ences for good, not only to the cotton trade 
in particular, but to the world in general. 
The cotton planters and 
manufacturers promise to become not only 
valuable to the cotton trade, but the most 
efficient and practical of peace congresses. 


conferences of 


——_——_e—_____—_ 


Textile Trade-Marks. 


We have added as a regular monthly 
feature of the Textile World Record the 
publication of the list of trade-marks regis- 
tered for textile fabrics. The constantly in- 
creasing number of trade-marks registered 
for textile goods shows the awakening rec- 
ognition of the value of identification, so 
that the consumer may know what he is buy- 
ing, and what he can ask for if he is satisfied 
and wants to buy it again. 

The readers of this magazine will remem- 
ber a very interesting series of articles 
which was published several years ago, in 
which the subject of advertising textile 
goods was discussed at length, and the facts 
and figures bearing on the subject were set 
forth in detail. Since that time the amount 
of textile advertising, that is, the advertising 
of fabrics to the consumer, has increased 
very largely. 

One cannot, however, fail to be impressed 
with the disproportion in the number of 
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manufacturers registering trade-marks as 


compared with the number of converters and 
middlemen. Out of 63 textile trade-marks 
recorded in our March and April issues, 24 
were registered by manufacturers and 39 by 
middlemen. The middleman creates a value 
in his trade-mark by advertising, the un- 
known manufacturer supplies the goods at a 
price under certain specifications. When for 
any cause the owner of the trade-mark is 
dissatisfied with the price, deliveries, or what 
not, he places an order with another manu- 
facturer, and keeps on selling another man’s 
goods under the same old trade-mark. Man- 
ufacturer No. 1 will have to seek another 
outlet for his product. How much better if 
the trade-mark had been his. Manufactur- 
ers are beginning to appreciate this matter, 
and although the process of education is 
slow, it is sure, and we look to see the day 
when a very large proportion of textile fab- 
rics on the market will be registered under 
the trade-marks of their manufacturers, who 
thus will control the good-will value of their 


own product. 
_—_—_—_———_____ 


The Proposed Union of Cotton Associations. 


The growing sentiment in favor of a union 
of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers and the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be strengthened and 
extended by this official endorsement given 
to the idea by the president of the National 
Association in his recent address: 


There are now two large manufacturing Asso- 
ciations with similar purposes and aims. Our 
own, The National Association, represents more 
particularly the North, and the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association has a large proportion 
of its membership in the South. It might be ad- 
visable for these two Associations to enter into 
negotiations aiming at a closer affiliation. If 
nothing more could be accomplished, their spring 
meeting might be held biennially in joint session 
at Washington or Philadelphia, thus affording an 
opportunity for the interchange of ideas and more 
united action in matters of importance to the 
cotton trade. 


There is no conflict between the objects of 
the two associations now. Both have ceased 
to be sectional and are now national, in fact 


as well as in name. There is no reason why 


they should not unite, and there are many 
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reasons why they should. United, the power 
of both would be exerted in any given work, 
with proportionately increased effect. While 
President MacColl does not commit himself 
in definite terms to the complete amalgama- 
tion of the two organizations, his suggestion 
leads inevitably to that result. 

The advantage of increased efficiency and 
influence, of proportionately reduced ex- 
penses and a reduction in the number of con- 
ventions devoted to the cotton industry are 
alone sufficient to warrant a union of the 
two associations. To these has recently been 
added another and most important reason 
why the American cotton trade should be 
represented by a single organization. We 
refer to the conferences of planters and man- 
ufacturers, inaugurated at Washington last 
year, and to be continued at Atlanta next 
October. These meetings promise to be- 
come a permanent and most valuable feature 
of cotton association work, bringing to- 
gether at regular and frequent intervals, rep- 
resentatives of planters and manufacturers 
from all parts of the world. The duty, or 
rather necessity, of providing for these con- 
ferences makes it still more imperative that 
American cotton manufacturers should unite 
in one organization, and present an unbroken 
front to the planters’ and foreign manufac- 
turers’ associations. European manufactur- 
ers have set the example by organizing the 
International Federation of Cotton Spin- 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, by 
which the cotton trade in every country of 
Europe unites under one head for the com- 
mon good. Our American associations 
should lose no time in following this ex- 
ample. 

ee 


Baling Cotton. 





We hope that at the Atlanta Cotton Con- 
ference next October there will be placed on 
exhibition sample bales of Egyptian, India 
and American cotton, showing the different 
methods of baling and preparing for ship- 
ment. Such an exhibit could not fail to 
strengthen the growing sentiment among the 
planters in favor of reforming the present 
methods of baling the American crop. 





Foreign Wool and Woolens. 


The imports of woolen and worsted goods 
still show practically no signs of decreasing, 
the value for the eight months ending Feb- 
ruary, 1907, being $15,847,222, as compared 
with $16,422,683 in the corresponding period 
in 1906, and $11,950,445 in 1905. Large as 
the amount of this trade now is it is insig- 
nificant when compared with the woolens 
and worsteds used in the United States. It 
is, however, the imports of raw wool that 
show our dependence on foreign countries 
for the supply of woolen material. For the 
eight months ending February, 1905, 1906 
and 1907, the wool imports have been as 
follows: 


8 months 
ending Feb. Lbs. Value. 
Me.  sacveenss 138,416,117 $24,498,487 
Wee? skuteeen 126,277,096 23,826,489 
Oe” ave veness 117,732,873 22,632,968 


Estimating that each dollar’s worth of im- 
ported goods is equal to three pounds of 
wool in the grease, the grease wool equiva- 
lents of the imports of both wool and wool- 
ens for the eight months ending February, 
1905, 1906 and 1907 are as follows: 


MG «ieee 174,267,462 Ibs. 
Pee er 175,546,145 lbs. 
WT ocass veseks 165,274,539 Ibs. 


——$$ 


Shorter Working Hours. 


Eight Charlotte, N. C., cotton mills, oper- 
ating 110,000 spindles and 2,162 looms, have 
recently reduced their working time from 66 
to 64 hours per week. The law passed by 
the last Legislature provided that this reduc- 
tion to 64 hours should take place on Jan. 
I, 1908, further reductions to 62 and 60 
hours to be made on Jan. I, 1909 and Jan. 1, 
1910, respectively. The action of the eight 
mills in question is thus but an anticipation 
of the requirements of the State law, and it 
is announced that the further requirements 
of that law will likewise be anticipated. 

It is a mistake, however, to ascribe the 
change to State law. The reduction of hours 
and increase of wages in Southern mills are 
the result of a higher law, that of labor sup- 
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ply and demand. A New England cotton 
machinery builder has recently been quoted 
as saying that he could sell machinery for 
equipping 500,000 cotton spindles if he could 
guarantee the purchasers that they could ob- 
tain labor for operating the new mills. 

That remark explains the present condi- 
tion of the American cotton industry, and 
not until the labor scarcity is relieved can 
any general extension of cotton manufactur- 
ing be expected. If the scarcity is to be re- 
lieved by increasing the supply instead of re- 
ducing the demand, operatives must be at- 
tracted from other countries to our mills by 
shorter hours and higher wages. When bet- 
ter conditions are assured to them, the labor 
problem will be solved, just as the scarcity of 
raw cotton a few years ago was relieved by 
paying higher prices for it. The reduction of 
working time in the eight North Carolina 
mills is a step in that direction. 


a 


Mills in Texas. 


Sulphur Springs, Texas, April 20, 1907. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Yesterday I mailed you a copy of our county 
paper giving a synopsis of the laws enacted by the 
present legislature, also an account of our cotton 
mill company just organized with a paid up capital 
of $100,000. Bids are let for one million brick. 
There is a strong effort being made to build a 
mill at Cooper. Every hamlet in Texas is trying 
to build a cotton mill. There are two towns in 
this county that have coal, water and transporta- 
tion and I should like to correspond with parties 
who would put up two fine mills. Let American 
labor convert the raw material into the finished 
fabrics, and obtain and maintain the supremacy 
that is ours. It is humiliating to think of the 
status we occupy as to foreign markets. 

A. P. Landers. 


Coal, water, transportation facilities, capi- 
tal, executive ability, a demand for goods at 
high prices, unbounded energy such as is 
possessed by the people of Texas, and an 
abundant supply of raw material—all these 
are not enough to warrant building a textile 
mill. There must be an adequate supply of 
trained operatives. Does Texas possess it? 

It will be well for those who are eager to 
invest their money in new Texas cotton mills 
to make sure that this necessity for trained 
labor can be supplied before they embark in 
the enterprise. A supply of labor is now, 
always has been, and ever will be, essential to 
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the success of a manufacturing enterprise. 
Striking illustrations of this truth are found 
in the recent rapid development of cotton 
manufacturing in Lancashire, and the slack- 
ening in the increase of cotton mills in the 
United States. 


ee 


President MacColl’s Address. 


THE COTTON EXCHANGE PROBLEM. 

A large number of questions affecting the 
cotton trade were discussed in a thoroughly 
businesslike manner by President MacColl of 
the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. In dealing with the cotton ex- 
change problem he suggests the establish- 
ment of a spot cotton market somewhere in 
New England, and recommends either Provi- 
dence or Boston as a desirable location. 
While such an innovation might prove of 
great benefit to New England it would fall 
far short of offering a remedy for the abuses 
of the present cotton exchange system. Ad- 
mitting what is extremely doubtful, that a 
spot cotton exchange could be established in 
New England, years would elapse before this 
result could be accomplished, while in the 
meantime the trade would continue to suffer 
from the manipulation of the market by spec- 
ulators on the floors of the present powerful 
exchanges. The failure to establish a cotton 
exchange at Manchester, England, is of di- 
rect application to the proposal to organize 
an exchange in New England. How can 
Providence or Boston succeed in competi- 
tion with New York if Manchester has failed 
in competition with Liverpool? What is 
needed now is not more exchanges, but bet- 
ter exchanges—a reform of existing ex- 
change methods. 

As at present organized, cotton exchanges 
are, with possibly one exception, close cor- 
porations controlled by merchants and spec- 
ulators interested mainly in futures. Neither 
the planter nor the spinner has any voice in 
their control, but both suffer from the ex- 
change methods. President MacColl thinks 
“it was a tactical mistake on the part of the 
cotton growing interests to secure a postal 
fraud order against the New York Cotton 
Exchange.” But was it? That action may 
have been somewhat more spectacular than 
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results have already justified it. 
in immediate revision of 

“on and off,” and 
> passage of a resolution by Congress 
ng an 


rk differences 


investigation of cotton ex- 
methods by the Bureau of Corpora- 
ut the most important effect of the 
Avingston attack on the New York 
ige was the public attention attracted 
his was found in 
> appearance of an ex-president of the New 
h before President MacColl’s 
explaining 


subject: evidence oO 


Exchange 
‘iation, 


method 


and defending the 


New York. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO WORKMEN. 


s of trading in cotton in 


One excellent suggestion in the president's 


ly 


address is that a system of compensating mill 


workers for injuries received in the course of 
employment be established in this country. 
The present method is abominable. It ar 
’ and injured employe 

ther when there is every rea 
most kindly and considerate fel- 
vetween them. 


the deserving employe of just com- 


In many cases it 
g 
yn and yet imposes a heavy burden on 
The only beneficiaries of the 
are the lawyers. t 
necessary. ie ti has come 


1 


right of the 


n- 


to compensation for 
1710 lurine emp!) 
juries during emp 
recognized, wh 
made to him by some inexpensive and rapid 


he financial burden apportioned 


in 
ment should be broadly 


en compensation should be 
procedure, t 
1s a general tax on production, oppressive to 
no individual manufacturer, and borne finally 


1 


the consumer of the goods. 


CHILD LABOR. 
child 
sound and 


President MacColl’s opinions on the 
labor question are in every way 
commendable. There are many, however, 
who will not agree with him regarding the 
immigration problem. He seems to fear that 
unless immigration of skilled textile opera- 
tives is increased “the progress of manufac- 
and the importation 
With the Ding- 


ley rates in force, however, cotton goods 


turing will be impeded” 
of cotton goods increased. 


cannot be imported except at an increase in 
cost that will enable American manufactur- 
ers to compete and still pay American wages 
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to their help. If those rates are found insuf- 


ficient to protect American labor the remedy 
is sO obvious that we need not call attention 
to it here. 

A FAIR PRICE FOR COTTON. 

It is gratifying to find President MacColl 
a convert to the doctrine of high prices for 
cotton. He says: 

The interests of the New England manufacturer 
are all in favor of high-priced cotton. It 
prosperity to the South, and therefore greater 
purchasing power for the output of Northern 
looms. The higher prices must also be paid by 
the foreign buyer, who takes sixty per cent. of 
the output, and thereby the balance of trade in 
our favor as a nation is increased. High-priced 
cotton adds to the duty on many classes of goods, 
and thus strengthens the domestic manufacturer’s 
position in competition with his foreign 
Once for all, we say to the Southern 


Get all 


means 


rival 
grower,- 
you can for your cotton; the more you get 
the better we are pleased. 


We believe the “Textile World Record” 
was the first journal devoted to the interests 
of the textile manufacturing industry to ad 
vocate the policy of high prices for cotton 
In June, 1903, we said: 


An individual planter doing business under the 
stated, would welcome the rise in th 
cotton as an unmixed good. When, how 
eighty millions take the place of one, the 
increase in the price is viewed with alarm in many 
quarters. But why should there be any difference 
in the two cases? We are selling 3,221,000,000 
pounds of cotton to foreign countries, and instead 
f receiving $257,680,000, we get $354,000,000 for 
$96,630,000. This 
United States. We can 


conditions 
price yf 
ever, 


ference in r favor of 

no trifle even for the 
use it in our business 

Turning to the 

that the 27 | 


000,000 poun 


domestic consumption we find 
pounds per capita is equal to 2,163, 
ls for our 80,000,000 people and that 

ourselves $237,930,000 instead of 
$173,040,000 for this quantity of 
difference of $64,890,000 or 
capita per year. 


we must charge 


home produce, a 
about 81 cents per 


Again in September, 1905: 
Nor 


causes such 


would the higher price of cotton which 
a vast increase in our foreign income 
be likely to cause any disturbance to the domestic 
trade or any inconvenience to the domestic con- 
sumer. The increase in the price of cotton would 
be merely a change in the standard of exchange 
among ourselves Owing to our natural resources 
and the policy by which they have been fostered, 
the buying power of the consumers inside the tar- 
iff wall of the United States is far greater than 
that outside As consumers of cotton goods, 
80,000,000 Americans are equal to 600,000,000 for- 
eigners. Owing to this superior purchasing power 
and to the income from the sale of cotton abroad 
at high prices, 12-cent cotton, which is a calamity 
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to Europe, brings 


increased prosperity to the 
American people. 


This is confirmed by recent ex- 


perience. We had 5 1/2-cent cotton and adversity 
in 1898; 1Io-cent cotton and prosperity in 1905. 
Up to a limit not yet determined, but which is 


certainly beyond the 12-cent mark, the higher the 
price of cotton the better able is the American 
consumer to pay for it. 

Even the European spinners, who so re- 
cently resisted any advance in cotton above 
8 cents a pound are becoming converted to 
the doctrine of higher prices. 


COTTON GROWING. 


On one subject, cotton growing, Mr. 
MacColl gives expression to conflicting ideas. 
He says: 


It seems to me a patriotic duty to urge and 
encourage the growth of sufficient cotton in our 
Southern states to supply the world’s require- 
ments, and thus to discourage the attempts being 
made to raise cotton in Africa, Asia, and 
where 


else- 


Again he says: 
Cotton manufacturing in our country is capable 
of tremendous expansion in the years to come, 
and there is scope for the exercise of the highest 
commercial as well as technical ability. The 
American people will not always be satisfied to 
grow eighty per cent. of the world’s cotton, and 
spin only twenty-five per cent. of it. Gentlemen, 
the opportunity is yours. 

The first proposition may appeal to Ameri- 
can pride; the last to 
ties, but the two are hopelessly in conflict. 
If either one is sound, the other of necessity is 
a fallacy. Ifit is really the “patriotic duty” of 
Americans to raise all the cotton that every 
one on earth may require, the increase of 
10,000,000 spindles in Lancashire during the 
last two years prompts the question, is there 
any limit to this “patriotic duty?’ Are we 
to have no voice in regulating the demand 
which it is our “patriotic duty” to supply? 
That would indeed be an unhappy aggrava- 
tion of the cotton planter’s lot. 


Lancashire’s necessi- 


Coming to the second proposition, why 
should the American people be dissatisfied 
because they grow 8o per cent. of all the cot- 
ton and spin only 25 per cent.? What pro- 
portion of cotton grown and cotton spun 
would give us complete satisfaction? In 
reality this old cry, repeated by Mr. MacColl, 
that we should spin all the cotton we grow, 
is a bit of spread-eagleism that has tickled 
the ears of the groundlings for years. Our 
greatest satisfaction should result not from 
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mere quantity of cotton grown or spun in 
America, but from the fact that, however 
much or little the quantity may be, it is 
grown or spun under conditions that main- 
tain a high standard of living for the pro- 
ducers. When the price of cotton or cotton 
goods falls below the point at which Ameri- 
can wages can be paid the business of grow- 
ing and spinning is not worth having here. 
Americans should then be “ 
it to the foreigner. 


satisfied” to leave 


EUROPEAN SPINNERS AND AMERICAN 
PLANTATIONS. 

In his address Mr. MacColl refers some- 
what vaguely to the opposition to cotton 
raising in the United States by foreigners. 
Certain Lancashire spinners have had this 
plan under consideration for some time, and 
in many respects it has much to commend 
it to Americans. To be sure there is some- 
thing suggesting a misfit in the idea of a 
Lancashire spinner raising cotton in the 
South, and something prompting a smile in 
the idea that the English spinner should 
undertake to teach the Southern planter how 
to raise cotton. These, however, are trifling 
The large majority in this 
country have favored the plan in the hope 


considerations. 


that the experiments of English spinners in 
the cotton fields would in some vet indefin- 
able way help to reform the present dis- 
graceful baling and handling 
American cotton, methods for which, it must 


methods of 


be added, neither planter nor spinner is 
responsible. 

This vague hope, however, is in no way 
inconsistent with an unwillingness to encour- 
age a plan that would result in bringing any 
considerable part of the business of growing 
American cotton into the control of foreign- 
ers. If European spinners desire to experi- 
ment in the growing of cotton in the South 
with the object of correcting existing abuses, 
well and good. Such experiments, however, 
must be separated completely from any plan 
to work extensive Southern plantations un- 
der foreign control. The opposition in this 
country to the English spinners engaging in 
cotton growing in the South is based on the 
fear that the enterprise will develop into 
something very different from an experi- 
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Mr. MacColl is in error in 
saying that “it is merely a technical question 
whether such corporations shall be alien or 
domestic.” 
principle. 

can cotton 


mental station. 


The question involves a vital 
Corporations controlling Ameri- 
fields must be American. It 
would be distinctly unfortunate and wholly 
unnecessary if the European spinners should 
wreck their somewhat promising plan to ex- 
periment in the growing of American cotton, 
by running counter to tlfis national senti- 
ment. 


COLONIAL COTTON, 


Mr. MacColl pays an ambiguous compli- 
ment to the Colonial Cotton Growing Asso- 
ciation when he says that “in general the out- 
look is optimistic, provided enough financial 
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support is received during the next few 
years. The subscribed capital has been in- 
creased $300,000 during the year.” This 
means that the business of growing colonial 
cotton cannot stand alone. It must still be 
subsidized or die. For a time it was used to 
frighten American planters into thinking 
that they must increase the cotton acreage 
and reduce the price of their cotton or see 
the industry transferred to Africa. It no 
longer serves that questionable object. 

In concluding his address Mr. MacColl 
makes the most valuable suggestion of all, 
the practical union of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers and the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
This subject is discussed in another part of 
this issue. 


A World Census of Cotton Stocks at the Mills. 


The fourth semi-annual census of cotton 
stocks in European mills on March 1, com- 
piled by the International Cotton Federation, 
includes reports from spinners operating 71,- 
054,503 spindles out of an estimated total oi 
85,455,894. Of the 14,401,391 missing spin- 
dles, 7,504,839 are British and 4,792,015 Rus- 
sian. The lack of organization of the Rus- 
sian industry and the rapid increase in Brit- 
ish mills account for the deficiency, and the 
3 per cent. covered by the returns must be 
accepted as proving the success of this ex- 
cellent feature of the Federation’s work. 
The following table shows a summary of the 
latest census compared with the previous re- 
ports: 
STOCKS AT EUROPEAN MILLS 


Returns 

Bales used Stocks 
per week will last 
103,269 9g weeks 
103,269 12 weeks 
145,603 8.3 weeks 
145,603 13.1 weeks 


Bales 
on hand 


935»237 
1,237,180 
1,210,610 
1,911,071 


Date 
Aug 31,05 
Feb 28, 06 
Aug 31, 06 
Feb 28, 07 


Spindles 
46,726,929 
54,2971537 
66,072,303 
71,054,503 

The Federation included in its report for 
September 1 a statement of the consump- 
tion of cotton for the previous year. In es- 
timating how long stocks would last we have 
taken the last rate reported, as a basis. The 
best indicator of the condition of stocks is 
the length of time they will last the mills. A 


million bales at mills that are running hali 
time may be a proportionately larger stock 
than two million bales at mills driven to their 
utmost capacity and running overtime. 
From the estimated time for which the stocks 
will last it appears that the European spin- 
ners were in much better shape on March 1 
than on the preceding September 1. 

The Federation report concludes as fol- 
lows: 

It is anticipated that the next international 
census of the yearly consumption and the stocks 
of cotton on the 31st August will comprise the 
spindles of the whole world. The U.S. A. (with 
more than 25 1/4 million spindles) have been 
working for some tirhe in conjunction with the 
International Federation in the autumn statistics: 
Japan, having become affiliated, will undoubtedly 
contribute, and India and a few other small cot- 
ton-using countries are also likely to co-operate 
in the work of collecting these statistics. 

Yours faithfully, 
Arno Schmidt, Secretary 


The United States Census Bureau began a 
mill census of cotton stocks and consump- 
tion two years ago, and issued bulletins of 
the result. These have been widely distrib- 
uted and should have been in Mr. Schmidt’s 
possession long ago. 

Late in 1905 or early in 1906, soon after 
the Federation announced its intention to 
collect these mill statistics for the private use 
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of European cotton manufacturers, the 
editor of the “Textile World Record” wrote 
to Mr. Schmidt, calling his attention to the 
fact that the United States Census Bureau 
was taking an official census of American 
mill stock and consumption, and urging him 
to communicate with Director of the Census 
North, and work in harmony with him, in 
order that the data might be compiled on the 
same basis and thus admit of easy compari- 
son. This suggestion was made in spite of 
the fact that the European census was to be 
private and secret, while the American cen- 
sus was Official and public. We were coni- 
dent that the managers of the Federation 
would soon discover the absurdity of their 
attempts at secrecy, and take the cotton 
world into their confidence. This, as our 
readers know, they have done, but it is sur- 
prising that in their last census they did not 
include the official American cotton census, 
instead of promising to do it next time. 
Here are the figures for American mills, 
summarized on the same plan as _ that 
adopted for the Federation census: 


STOCKS AT AMERICAN MILLS. 
Bales 
Total Bales used Stock 
Date Spindles. onhand, perweek. will last. 
Aug 31,05. 23,687,495 776,801 82,288 9.4 weeks 
Aug 31,06. 25,250,096 688,312 94,413 7-3 week 


A comparison of the European and Amer- 
ican exhibits shows that, rated by the time 
the stocks would last, the position of the 
mills is practically the same on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The value of these reports depends in great 
measure on the comparison with preceding 
reports and will, consequently increase as 
time passes. It is important, however, that 
future reports shall not only include all cot- 
ton manufacturing countries, but ali cotton 
consuming industries, and shall be compiled 
in all countries on the same basis. At pres- 
ent there are several serious defects which, 
if not corrected, will seriously impair their 
usefulness. 

First it may be mentioned that the Fed- 
eration census includes only those mills spin- 
ning cotton yarn and takes no account of the 
mills using cotton mixed with other textile 
materials. The United States census in- 
cludes all mills using cotton and thus affords 
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a better basis for judging of the condition of 
cotton stocks and the rate of consumption. 
The importance of this item may be partially 
estimated from the report of 212,391 bales of 
cotton used in the year ending August 31, 
1906, in American woolen, knitting, bedding, 
mattress and other mills having no cotton 
spindles. Moreover, it is probable that this 
factor in cotton consumption is proportion- 
ately much larger in Europe than in the 
United States. Yorkshire, for example, 
leads the world in the manufacture of cheap 
goods from cotton and shoddy. It is reported 
on good authority that there are in England 
many important woolen manufacturing towns 
in which a sheep would be a curiosity and 
where not a bag of new wool from the 
sheep’s back has been seen in years, the raw 
material consisting wholly of “Alabama 
wool” and “mungo.” There is no reason 
why the cotton consumed in these mills 
should not be included in a cotton census, as 
well as that used in the mills of Lancashire. 
A cotton census from which any cotton con- 
suming establishment is excluded is essen- 
tially defective. Great as is the cotton spin- 
ning industry which the International Fed- 
eration is supposed to represent, it is not 
“the whole thing,” and its cotton census must 
be extended to other branches of the tex- 
tile industry before it can be accepted as a 
complete exposition of the mill stock factor 
in supply and demand. 

There are other details in which the cotton 
census should be perfected and made uni- 
form throughout the world, as, for example, 
a definition of the standard bale, which in 
the American census means 500 pounds, and 
in the Federation census is the varying 
weight of the commercial bale. 

The most important disparity between the 
European and the United States census is, 
after all, the manner in which they are com- 
piled. On this side of the Atlantic the data is 
compiled by the United States Government; 
on the other side, by the International Cot- 
ton Federation, a trade organization. Here 
the census is made to include all mills con- 
suming cotton; there it includes only those 
mills in the trade association. Here it is 
compiled at public expense for the benefit of 
the public at large; there at the expense of a 
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private organization primarily for the use of 
its own members only and with desire to 
exclude the public from its benefits. 

It is 
to comment on them in detail, 
Would it not 
the governments of the various 


These contrasts tell their own story. 
unnecessary} 
but they prompt one question. 
be better if 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 

The progress of the men’s wear woolens 
is exceedingly Various reasons are 
given, but primarily, the weather is the prin- 
cipal factor which has retarded the course of 


slow. 


Ly 
H i 


ie 


the market. Climatic conditions have been 
unfavorable throughout all sections of the 
country, and those road men who have re- 
turned express their disappointment with the 
results of their efforts; they state that the 
clothiers have only cut into a small portion 
of their initial orders, and consequently are 
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European countries should take up the cen- 
sus work so well begun by the International 
Cotton Federation, and, in conjunction with 
the United States and other cotton manufac- 
turing countries, give the world an official 
world census of cotton stocks and consump- 
tions 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


not in a position to place additional business. 
This factor, however, is only temporary and 
improved conditions may be confidently ex- 
pected during the present month. 

f staple worsteds 


Thus far fancy 


have 


proved the mainstay of this division, more 
especially the finer grades of all wool fancy 
worsteds. Duplicates on this class of fabrics 
have been renewed in gratifying quantities. 
The call for the lower grades of the so- 
called mercerized fancies is steadily on the 
decline, and there is every reason to believe 
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that the popularity of such fabrics is decid- 
edly on the wane. The reverse is the situa- 
tion in regard to the ordinary 3/4 cotton 
worsteds; it is said that the business booked 
for these low goods is abnormally large. 
Fancy woolens are hardly holding their 
own, and there is an increased tendency in 





favor of plain woolens to the detriment of 
the fancies. 
It is difficult to predict at even this late 


date what styles in overcoatings will pre- 
dominate, as it is probable that fancies will 
secure a new hold on public favor; this has 
been witnessed in former years, and is quite 
likely to occur again. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Operations are naturally always limited at 
this period of the year. Both the jobbers as 
well as the cutters have already placed thei 
initial fall business, and while several of the 
principal manufacturers and importers are 
their spring collec- 
comparatively little 


showing a few lines of 
tions for the year 1908, 


has as yet been accomplished. 


Fancies in hair line stripes, checks and 
overchecks in all the popular shades, are 
taken for spot delivery, and are for the mo- 


ment predominant; it is stated, however, that 
plain fabrics will occupy the leading position 
for fall and next spring, and that the vogue 
of fancies will be comparatively short. 
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Plain and fancy cheviots in hair line stripes 
and checks are being used by the garment 
manufacturers for the early fall trade. 

Panamas and poplins come first in the 
piece dyed fancy weaves, and serges follow. 

Cheviots are also well spoken of for next 
fall. Last fall season this fabric was also 
entirely displaced by the storm serge, but 
apparently it is once more to be revived. 

It is also predicted that the popularity of 
voiles, veilings and other sheer fabrics will 
continue through the winter months, partic- 
ularly in the various shades of tans and 
browns. There is a strong demand for such 
fabrics for spot delivery, with several desir- 
able shades hard to secure. 

Fancy mohairs and light weight siciliennes 
aré very much in request for immediate de- 
livery, and promise to be equally as good for 
fall and winter. 

Plain and fancy soft finish broadcloths 
have also been taken in liberal quantities fos 
fall. The leading colors will probably be 
navy blue, tobacco brown, golden brown, 
yellow brown, biscuit, dark red, old red 
myrtle green and bronze green. 

SILKS. 

Notwithstanding the high price of raw silk, 
this division of the market is still in excellent 
The manufacturers are in better 
position as regards deliveries, although there 
are few box loom fancies difficult to secure. 

A combination has been effected by sev- 
eral of the prominent mills, and incorporated 
for $6,500,000. The mills that have thus fa 
entered the combination are the York Silk 
Manufacturing Company, The Monarcl 
Mills and the Clifton Mills; what effect this 
combination will have on the general course 
of the market it is yet early to predict. 
There has been no material advance of the 
manufactured product during the month, but 
prices are firm and well maintained. 

With the advent of warmer weather a 
decline in the for certain lines of 
silks is to be expected, and an increase in the 
demand for shantungs, tussahs, foulards and 
habutai Japanese. The call for taffetas has 
been very strong, both in black and colors. 
Messalines and satin faced silks have also 
the demand. For the moment 


condition. 


request 


shared in 
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Japanese tussah is the vogue; it comes in 
plain colors as well as hair line self stripe 
designs. 

Fig. 1 shows a design in box loom fancies, 
produced by Pelgrave & Meyer, 19 inches 
wide at 70 cents. Fig. 2 is a beautiful broche 
design by the same firm, 19 inches wide at 
2 cents. 


m1 


44 
COTTONS. 

There has sprung up an excessive demand 
for plaids and checks in sheer fabrics. Fig. 
3 shows a sheer hard twisted fabric sold by 
Frederick Butterfield, termed “chiffon lisse,” 
27 inches wide at 17 I, It is brought 
out in a wide variety of checks and stripes, 
and has proved an extremely good seller, the 
difficulty being to obtain any for reasonable 
delivery. 


2 cents. 


Plain sheer fabrics such as lawns, India 
linons and Swiss fancies, dots and figures, 
are in continual request. 

—_—___@ 


WANTED: TEXTILE SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK. 


Boston, Mass., April 18, 1907. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I have been reading your article in refer- 
ence to a textile school in New York State. 
This is a move in the right direction. There 
should be no difficulty in getting the thing 
started, considering that the experience of 
the neighboring states is available. 

There are some things that should be 
adopted and some that it would be as well to 
avoid. One thing to remember is not to 
make the New York State textile school an 
academy for physics, literature and lan- 
guages, with a side issue of textile technics. 
There is plenty of material in Massachusetts 
alone to prove this. For instance, there are 
three principal schools, not to mention the 
three or more evening schools connected 
with the Y. M. C. A. The day schools in 
Lowell, New Bedford and Fall River, can 
show a splendid equipment of machinery for 
carding, spinning and weaving. As for chem- 
istry, the Lowell school has no other depart- 
ment equal to it. I rather think, however, 
that weaving should hold the first place, es- 
pecially as it is the foundation of all textiles, 
and the department of design, which really 
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is the object of a textile school, should rank 
equal to weaving in importance. 

The evening schools of the State are doing 
good work; they are to be found in Law- 
rence, Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford, and 
North Adams, besides which there are asso- 
ciations teaching textile design and weaving. 

[ would suggest that there should be one 
head school situated in some large city, and 
evening schools distributed in the manufac- 
turing districts. ‘The instruction should be 
such as to enable the students to apply it at 
once to the different problems that they meet 
in the mill. I think the suggestion has been 
made in your paper that the teachers should 
be practical men. By all means let them be 
mill men, but, | would add, let them be thor- 
oughly experienced. If they have had ex- 
perience in teaching, all the better. If New 
York State gets such men the purchase and 
arrangement of the necessary appliances will 
be well done. 

As the chief textile industry of New York 
State is knitting, the school should be 
equipped for instruction in all branches of 
carding, spinning, and knitting. The next 
department would include weaving for wear- 
ing apparel, carpets, tapestry, and also silk 
manufacture. The one department of card- 
ing and spinning would cover all these 
branches of weaving. 

Utica would be a good place to lo- 
cate such a school, considering that it 
is about the centre of the _ knitting 
and weaving belt of the State. In Utica 
and in the Mohawk Valley there are a good 
many mills. It would be an especially good 
place for a day school as it is right in line for 
the manufacturing cities of Albany, Rome, 
Auburn and Syracuse. From such a centre 
it might be possible to arrange for occasional 
lectures in these places by the instructors of 
the head school. Students in these places 
who could not attend the school might be 
helped by correspondance. 

MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATOR. 


West Raleigh, N. C., April 19, 1907. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
Having been in a mill as operative, in three 
textile schools of this country as a student 
and instructor, and knowing the value of a 
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technical training not only to the employe in 
increased earning capacity, but to the em- 
ployer in a larger and better production, it 
seems to me that some steps should be taken 
to give this training to the New York opera- 
tives. 

The question arises, How and where and 
by whom controlled? In my opinion a 
school of this kind should be controlled en- 
tirely by the people directly interested; that 
is, the manufacturers, those who will, in the 
end, reap the benefits. This throws on their 
shoulders the burden and responsibility of 
any movement made in this direction. If 
they do not interest themselves in it there is 
small chance that an outsider will. If the 
State will help, well and good, but most of 
the money and all the enthusiasm and work 
will have to come from the manufacturers, 
and they should see that they have the man- 
agement of the school in their hands bv 
electing a majority of the Board of Trustees 
from their own number. Only in this way 
will they be able to shape the school to meet 
local conditions. 

Cohoes, New York, illustrates the need of 
textile instruction. That city has a popula- 
tion of about 25,000, has 21 mills engaged in 
different branches of the knitting trade em- 
ploying about 3,600 operatives and repre- 
senting a million dollars of capital. Now the 
thing to do is this: Let the manufacturers 
of Cohoes and the nearby towns get to- 


gether, go over the ground thoroughly, and 
profiting by the experience of the other 
schools in the country, establish a school for 
the purpose of giving instruction in those 
branches of textile manufacturing they are 


interested in. This beginning need not be 
on a large scale, but should include such sub- 
jects as cotton carding, combing, spinning, 
knitting wool and cotton, bleaching, dyeing, 
and finishing. Its scope can be broadened 
as the school grows older and larger. 

This movement can be started by dona- 
tions from the manufacturers, helped, if need 
be, by public-spirited citizens interested in 
education and in improving the conditions of 
the workers in the mills. Machine builders 
will be ready to aid the movement by dona- 
tions of machinery, supplies, etc. Such a 
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school 
doned. 

As one school of this kind will not be avail- 
able for all the operatives in the State, there 
should be others located in different manu- 
facturing centres, all to be managed by men 
who are connected with textile manufactur- 
ing and who will be able to shape the courses 
of instruction along the lines of greatest use- 
fulness. In this way, and at comparatively 
small outlay, each of the leading manufactur- 
ing centres can maintain its own school, reap- 
ing the benefits itself and giving opportuni- 
ties to its operatives to demonstrate their 
willingness to advance themselves and thus 
help their employers. 


once started would never be aban- 


The advantages of this plan are readily 
seen. Each school will be a home institution, 
started and maintained by the people in that 
particular locality, and can be managed so as 
to meet local conditions. As the knitting in- 
dustry is of greatest importance the men in- 
terested in this branch are naturally the ones 
to take charge of the enterprise. The 
courses of study already given would cover 
the ground thoroughly. 

B. M. PARKER, 
Asst. Prof. in Textiles. 


Fall River, Mass., 
April 29, 1907. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I notice by the April issue of the Textile 
World Record that you are endeavoring to 
interest the State of New York in the matter 
of furnishing its textile workers with some 
means of obtaining a technical education. 
The writer is of the opinion that under pres- 
ent conditions State aid is essential, but 
should be of such a character that the work 
of the schools throughout the state should 
not be retarded by the uncertainty attached 
to the present method of obtaining appro- 
priations either from the state or city. 

To remedy this, it has often occurred to 
the writer, that some reliable and impartial 
method of supplying the necessary appro- 
priations for the maintenance of textile 
schools could be adopted by the city or dis- 
trict in which the school is located, and the 
amount so obtained form the basis for the 
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State appropriation. For instance, in Fall 
River and New Bedford, where textile manu- 
facturing is almost entirely confined to cot- 
ton, and where the textile schools practically 
confine themselves to cotton manufacturing 
courses, the city appropriation could be 
based upon the number of cotton spinning 
spindles; while in the case of the Lowell 

both cotton and 


oolen manufacturing courses, the number 


school, which provides 
of cotton and worsted spinning spindles and 
sets of woolen cards, could be used as a basis. 

To illustrate this further, assume that the 
city appropriation be rated at 1/4 of a cent 
per spindle, and the State appropriation to 
be 1/2 a cent per spindle; then a city or dis- 
trict of 3,200,000 spindles would pay to its 
school $8,000, and the state would pay to the 
school $16,000 


same per By this 


year. 
means the schools would obtain a specified 
umount in proportion to the size of its tex- 
tile industry. By basing the levy on cotton 
cotton and cotton, 


woolen and worsted spindles where instruc- 


spindles for courses, 


each indus- 
try will contribute to the maintenance of a 


tion is given in these branches, 
school only when it receives a portion of the 
benefits to be derived from it. 

Referring to the second question, I believe 
a state could be divided into districts, each 
to contain a specified number of spindles (say 
1 1/2 to 2 millions), and such district pro- 
vided with one day school in the principal 
town or city, with provision made for even- 
ing courses in the smaller towns of the same 
district along lines best suited to its require- 
ments. 

This brings us to the third question; viz., 
whether the courses of instruction 
branches of textile 


given 
manufac- 
In the day school a general course 
should be provided, adapted to the industrial 


should cover all 
turing. 


requirements of the respective districts. For 


example, if the manufacture of 
wr cloth is the 


cotton yarn 
industry, then all 
branches used for preparing, spinning, weav- 


staple 


ing and finishing same should be included in 
the courses of instruction. 

In that part of New York State where knit 
goods predominate, a day school in Troy or 
Cohoes could be established, and its district 
include Troy, Cohoes, Albany, Amsterdam, 
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Little 

schools 

cities. 
A school 


Falls, Utica, 
could be 


etc.; 
formed in 


while evening 
any of these 
located in this district would 
necessarily be expected to provide means for 
giving both practical and theoretical instruc- 
tion in the preparation, knitting and finishing 
of knit goods generally. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. T. BROADBENT. 
Lowell, Mass., April 30, 1907. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The time is not far distant when textile 
instruction will become as general in the vil- 
lages, towns and cities of this country as in 
the older countries of Europe and we see no 
reason why that time should not be has- 
tened. There is an evidence of an awaken 
ing to the need of technical education for 
young men and women. The meeting re- 
cently held in Utica, N. Y., was a step in the 
right direction. Think or say what we will 
about an all-round education, localizing the 
curriculum has many things to commend it. 
First and foremost is that thorough instruc- 
tion can be given in that particular branch 
of industry that pertains to the district in 
which the located. There is less 
confusion and a more direct leading of the 
mind to the ultimate point at which the stu 
dent is aiming. 

We believe the time is ripe for starting at 


school is 


least evening schools in many localities and 
of course these will naturally supply the spe- 
cial demands of the district. The name of 
these schools is of minor importance. The 
only way to know how to do work right and 
why it is so done is for the learner to do it 
himself. WIL NELSON. 


Boston, Mass., May I, 
Editor Textile World Record: 


One of the great questions of the day is 


1907. 


to secure a sufficiently large number of peo- 
ple to tend our machines and fill the 
at the benches. 


places 
A person may teach another 
to run a machine of almost any kind by show- 
ing him how to do it and repeating the 
operation a number of times, the number in- 
creasing with the density of the intellect of 


the learner. And this may be and often is 
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done without either knowing the language of 
the other. If the operation is so simple that 
all possible phases occur during the teaching, 
then all goes well with the new operative, but 
unfortunately this is seldom the case. 

It seems entirely within reason that there 
should be a school in New York where prop- 
erly directed instruction could be given to 
those who are already working in the in- 
dustries, as well as to those who are looking 
for a start. Many parts of mill work can be 
learned only by standing over the machines 
themselves, but many hours may be wasted 
looking for a reason if only there were at 
hand the explanation of the principle in- 
volved. A school should teach not only the 
technical part of the work, but should also 
endeavor to direct the students in thinking 
properly of their work, how they can be of 
most service to themselves, and to their em- 
ployers, so that there is a constant improve- 
ment in the quality and quantity of produc 
tion. 

To do work “just as well” as it has been 
done is not enough in these days. It must 
be bettered. A school to accomplish this 
must be in close touch with the particular 
part of the industry to which it relates, both 
in location and in management. There is a 
call for a certain number of men who have 
received the most thorough training in the 
principles of science along engineering lines, 
to serve in the important places of the indus- 
tries, and to assist in the management of the 
departmental The that 
trains these men must have ample resource 
and complete equipment; its graduates must 
spend a certain time within the mill before 
they can be trusted to go it alone. The stu- 
dents who attend this school must go to the 
school wherever it is and give up their whole 
time to studying while there. 

To the operatives, however, the school 
must be accessible, for they must reach it 


schools. school 


readily two or more evenings a week after 
the mill is closed. The instructor must be 
grounded in the technical parts and above 
all in the practical running of the machines 
included in his course. 

When promotions are made on merit those 
who do not receive them are bound to recog- 
nize the justice and when there is oppor- 
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tunity to advance there is more incentive to 
work. By all means let every textile centre 
have its school managed by those most vi- 
tally interested in the industry. 

O. Q. JR 
eee eee 


THE MILL HELP QUESTION. 





I read with much interest in the last issue 
of the Textile World Record the views ex- 
pressed on this important and pressing prob- 
lem. Perhaps I can add nothing very new 
to the discussion, but there are several points 
which occur to me and which I would like to 
bring out rather more strongly. 

The shortage of help is caused by the uni- 
versal prosperity of the country and the 
enormous demand for all classes of labor in 
every field of some of these 
fields the attractions to labor are greater 
than in the mill, consequently they tend to 
attract those already working in the mills and 
also those who otherwise might endeavor to 


business. In 


get work from and make their living out of 
the mills. 

A great many kinds of employment prac- 
tically require no training and 
count offer a temptation to the green hand 
who finds that to fit himself as a first-class 
mill hand and make himself worth the high- 


on this ac- 


est wages, usually takes quite a long time, 
so that while ultimately he could look for- 
ward to earning higher wages in the mill, yet 
the immediate future offers him better pay in 
some other form of more easily learned 
work. In such instances the old saying of 
“sometimes a cent held close to the eye hides 
a dollar a short distance away,” is true. 

[ am sure that in many ways the condi- 
tions in the average textile mill are such to- 
day that they are much more attractive than 
they were, say, ten years ago. This is espe- 
cially true of the newer plants where care has 
been taken to have the largest amount of 
light possible in each room, the machinery 
so laid out that the work can be most easily 
handled, good ventilation, and toilet rooms. 
All these things tend to the mills 


healthier places to 


make 


and more desirable 
work in. 
though, it does not 


necessarily follow that the newest mills are 


Strangely enough, 
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invariably preferred. Sometimes from one 
cause, sometimes from another, the old mills 
in a town have a better supply of help than 
the new concerns. This state of things may 
come from those in charge of the old plants 
having better executive abilities or from the 
fact that, generally speaking, in the new mills 
the frames are a little larger than the aver- 
age of a decade or two ago and probably are 
run considerably faster in an attempt to re- 
duce the labor costs, while if anything the 
help draw higher pay. 


aw This is a step in ad- 
vance when not overdone, but a person, or 
‘ather an average person, can do only so 
much and do it comfortably. Possibly by 
hustling hard he can be driven to do each 
day a greater amount of work than the nor- 
nal or natural output. When this is the case 
1 > wondered at if such hands 
apt to try to find work in 
vhere, while tl 
vet at the 


strenuous. 


some other 
1e pay may be smaller, 
same time their duties will be less 


There is no question in my own mind that 
a very large number of mills today are try- 
ing to run a larger amount of work with one 
hand than is really fair to the mill or to the 


hand. When the work is running well and 


the weather good a certain number of spin- 
1 


dles, or such other unit of work as you like 
to take, may be and probably is a fair job for 
an average hand, but when things are not 


going just right, perhaps a poor lot of cot- 


then such an amount of work is abso- 
utely beyond an average hand and as a re- 
sult both quality and production are bound 
to suffer. The more nearly a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay can be arranged for all 
through the mill the more likely is the mill 
to be attractive to a desirable class of hands. 
The arranging of such a schedule is largely 
a matter for each individual mill, for while 
it can be said in a general way that a hand 
should run such and such an amount of ma- 
chinery because it is being done elsewhere, 
yet it doesn’t necessarily follow that this 
must be correct, for in all mills the cotton 
used, rate of carding, etc., care and skill in 
handling the mill by the superintendent and 
overseers, speed, condition and make of ma- 
chinery, all have a bearing and a very im- 


portant bearing on the question. To these 
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factors must be added that of the quality of 
the help, which is most important. In a 
locality where the help are shiftless and lazy 
it is rather foolish to look for first-class 
work, and the quality of the work done in 
each department has a great influence on the 
work of the succeeding operation. 

In some sections native family help is cer- 
tainly not so plentiful as it was ten years 
ago; in other sections there does not seem 
to be much difference. In the Eastern states 
where you now can find not one but several 
nationalities at work in the mills this feature 
is especially noticeable. The movement is 
still in full force apparently and probably will 
continue until present conditions are changed 
or modified in some way. The displacing 
of our native help by the foreign emigrant 
has been noted and commented on very fre- 
quently for years by students and investi- 
gators of mill labor. The explanation very 
often offered that our own people are mov- 
ing up and taking better positions in more 
attractive occupations may be the correct 
one. [If it is, it is a hopeful sign, but even 
if it is the mills suffer during the change 
even if the community as a whole gains. | 
have frequently heard Lowell cited as a no- 
table instance of this movement. The mills 
were at first run entirely by native help, very 
largely by the daughters of farmers, who 
came from considerable distances in some 
cases; then the Irish began to come in large 
numbers and displace the native Americans; 
then the French-Canadians to displace the 
Irish; then the Greeks, Polanders, etc., etc., 
who are displacing the French. In each 
case it is stated that those displaced have 
left the mills to better themselves. If this 
is sO it seems to me that it is up to the mills, 
if they desire to retain the best class of na- 
tive help, so to arrange their wages, hours 
of labor etc., that their work will be more 
attractive than the occupations that have 
been drawing their help away. 

I really don’t think that shorter hours and 
higher wages make the help happier, but 
they should be better contented, and better 
able to live decently and educate their 
families. I think on the whole as a matter 
of fact that I have had more utterly un- 
reasonable trouble from the most highly 
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paid help. Possibly one of the causes that 
made them more valuable and able to ask 
and get wages above the average was their 
dissatisfaction with existing conditions, a 
state of mind that would or should cause 
them to endeavor to improve themselves and 
make them better work people and so worth 
higher wages. Certainly one would think 
that higher wages and shorter hours would 
make people happier; it is a question though 
if they do. Hours are shorter and wages 
higher than they ever were all over the coun- 
try, but I certainly question whether, as a 
whole, the nation is any happier. I find in 
our Own mill quite a number of hands who, 
notwithstanding the higher wages, apparent- 
ly draw only about as much pay as they for- 
merly did. This of course means they work 
less hours per week. Friends of mine in the 
South have frequently spoken of the same 
thing and a great many claim that instead 
of making their help more efficient, higher 
wages have actually had the opposite effect. 
This is extremely discouraging to a friend of 
labor, but I believe that in time the condition 
will right itself. 

It is extremely doubtful if even organized 
efforts to induce immigration of skilled mill 
help from foreign countries, even if the ex- 
isting laws were repealed or so modified as 
to permit it, would be of much assistance. 
This I know is contrary to the generally held 
opinion, but stop and consider why the aver- 
age mill hand should be tempted to emigrate, 
say from Lancashire, to this country. The 
wages prevailing there are relatively as good 
and by that I mean the average operative 
is able to live as well there as he will be here; 
he is accustomed to the method of working, 
style of goods, classes of material, etc., used, 
while if he emigrates he has to face possibly 
very different conditions in these respects. 
Then on top of every other consideration 
there is the fact that home, friends, and as- 
sociations must be left behind and a totally 
fresh start made. This is a pretty important 
change to face and the chances are that un- 
less there is some very great attraction in 
the way of higher wages, shorter hours, or 
greater opportunities, or the impelling force 
of circumstances caused by being unable to 
get work through trade being slack or some 
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such cause, that the average really well-to- 
do good hand will stay in Lancashire. 

Always the shiftless roving class are the 
easiest one to start, and they are just the 
ones we don’t want, because very seldom are 
their habits changed merely by a trip across 
the ocean and a job under new conditions. 
Speaking of this question I happen to know 
that several Canadian mills have, during the 
last two or three years, made very deter- 
mined efforts and spent a good deal of money 
in an endeavor to bring over English and 
German operatives, but the results have on 
the whole been very disappointing. Many 
of those brought out have proved trifling, 
no-account people; others restless rovers, so 
that the total result of these efforts has 
been apparently only to add a very small 
number of permanent, really useful hands 
to the force of the mill in question. 

When help is scarce there is always the 
temptation to entice them away from other 
mills. A “gentlemen’s agreement,” if lived 
up to, is a good thing, probably, but I think 
the best thing is for each mill to try to make 
the conditions of its help such that they will 
be unwilling to leave, or if they are enticed 
away will want to get back again. In our 
district, so far as I know, each mill holds on 
to its help as well as it can. Should help 
from another mill come along they would be 
given work provided there was work to give 
them, but I think all the mills realize that 
stealing help is a very sharp two-edged 
sword and if only in self-interest it pays to 
play very gingerly with it. From what | 
have seen I am sure a large proportion of 
“stolen” help is generally very unprofitable; 
they not only don’t want to work steadily in 
one place themselves, but they are very 
liable to infect steady hands with their own 
unrest. 

To sum up the matter of getting and keep- 
ing good help, in so far as it applies to our 
own particular mills, I am of the opinion that 
our best course, and the only one that prom- 
ises permanently successful results, is to try 
to treat our help with absolute fairness and 
justice, paying as good wages as we can 
afford and endeavoring so to arrange the 
work that as nearly as possible we will ask 
and get a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

PRACTICAL. 


















































































































































































































































The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


The annual meeting of this association at 
Boston last month was noteworthy because 
of the large attendance and the many practi- 
cal suggestions made in the various ad- 
dresses and papers and particularly in the 
president’s address, which was as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


BY JAMES R. MacCOLL, Providence, R. I. 


lad to congratulate you upon, the con 


vity and prosperity of our industry. 

lition seems to be world-wide. There is 

ad nsumption, or at least demand, to 
employ every spindle and loom. A year ago we 
recorded England’s increase of 6,250,000 spindles. 
he latest reports show 10,000,000 spindles added 
projected within five years, which equals the 
growth of the previous thirty years. In our own 
country there has been a normal addition of spin- 
dles; imports of cotton manufactures have in 
creased during 1906 as compared with 1905, $14,- 
500,000, or 26 per cent.; exports have diminished 
$13,500,000, or 24 per cent.; yet there is no evidence 
ff over supply or glutted markets. Extension of 
trade is for the moment ignored, on ac- 


of the home demand absorbing all the out 


here are frequent questionings as to how long 
-ondition may continue. It is evident that the 
nations of the world are bound together 
closely than ever before in their commercial 
affairs, and that extreme activity or depression 
ust generally be world-wide. An _ insufficient 
demand for the product of England’s 56,000,000 
spindles will quickly produce lower prices, which 
will enable many classes of goods to be landed in 
this country at a cost much below the present 
| 1 of American production.-. Recent reports 
from American consuls and special agents in 
Europe show that wages in the building trade are 
times higher here than in Europe. This 
materially the cost of building new plants. 
eports also show that the wages of Amer 
tile operatives are in many classes of 
re than double the European standard. 
Everything that enters into the cost of produc 
tion is getting on to an excessively high level. It 
is hardly to be expected that the present tariff can 
prevent large importations of foreign goods, un- 
less we can maintain our lead in the use of labor- 
saving methods and devices. But the fact is, that 
our foreign competitors are keenly alive to the 
situation, and are rapidly adopting American im- 
provements, and there are already -many mills 
abroad that are fully equipped with every Ameri- 
can device. 
RAW MATERIAL, 


The raw material has furnished more than its 
usual contribution to the problems of the cotton 


manufacturer during the last six months. The 
remarkable storms of September and October had 
a disastrous effect on the crop, especially in the 
Mississippi delta. As regards staple and grade, 
what promised to be a large and splendid crop 
was suddenly changed to a crop both inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. The result has been an ad- 
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vance of 50 to 100 per cent. in the price of staple 
cottons of good grade. Many mills have had to 
substitute Egyptian for American cotton, and some 
are using lower grades than they ever before at- 
tempted. Shippers who sold cotton at “points on,” 
have, in many cases, lost heavily in filling their 
contracts, and it is probable that this method of 
selling cotton, with the inadequate hedge which 
the future market offers, will be curtailed materi- 
ally in the coming season. From the mill stand- 
point, the result of the storms miay be beneficial 
in teaching manufacturers how to use lower grade 
cotton. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM. 


The congestion of cotton at compress and ship- 
ping points has during the present season been un- 
precedented. It is apparent that compress and 
railroad: facilities are entirely inadequate for a 
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distant date. 


per cubic foot. 
enormous, compared 
under which cotton is loosely packed at the gin- 
neries, transferred to compresses, unloaded, and 
then reloaded after compressing. 

The delay in transit to the mills is excessive. 
average of two to three months is required to 


bring cotton 


mills. In some instances railroads have issued bills 
of lading on presentation of compress receipts, 
without the cotton being actually in their posses- 
sion. A prominent English spinner informs me 
that bills of lading have been received in England 
for cotton shipped in a specified steamer, and on 
being traced, the cotton was found months after 
at interior towns i 
fraudulent, and should be stopped by an appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or by action 
in the Federal courts. 

The principle of reciprocal demurrage seems to 
be just, namely, that if the railroad charges con- 
signees for delay in emptying cars, 
should have the right to charge railroads for 
forwarding 
should manufacturers have to lose several months’ 
interest on cotton payments through unnecessary 
railroad delay, and at the same time be subjected 
to serious inconvenience i 
their business? 


toriness in 


RELATIONS 


I have earnestly advocated during the last two 
years, closer relations between growers and manu- 
facturers, because it seems to me that only in this 
way can improvements be brought about in the 
handling, baling and marketing of our raw ma- 
terial. I have received many letters from organ- 
izations and individual planters in the South, ask- 
ing for information as to the requirements of the 
spinners, and stating their desire to supply what 
the spinners want, and to get into closer touch 
It is proposed to hold a second con- 
ference in Atlanta on October 7th, 8th and oth of 
this year. There will probably be an important 
delegation present 
ments are being made for a special trip through 
the cotton states for the benefit both of foreign 
and American manufacturers. 
some of the subjects that may be discussed: 
proved ginning and compressing, uniformity of 
bales, tare, moisture, warehouses, transportation, 
uniform classification, buying on net weight, cotton 
contracts of various exchanges, stability of price, 
closer trade relations between growers and manu- 
facturers, government crop reports. 

It is believed by the officials of the Southern 
Cotton Association 
Union that a large number of planters will attend 
the conference, and that by meeting spinners in a 
friendly way and learning their needs, stimulation 
forward movement 
South. The cordial co-operation in this meeting 
of all cotton growing and manufacturing associa- 


with them. 


will be given to 
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crop of 14,000,000 bales, and the demands of the 
world will be far in excess of that amount at no 
The remedy is to be found in equip- 
ping ginneries with presses that are capable of 
producing bales with a density of 35 to 40 pounds 
The economy in cars would be 


tions, as well as cotton exchanges, is earnestly 


A FAIR PRICE FOR COTTON. 


a prevalent frequently 
expressed opinion among growers that manufac- 
turers are antagonistic to their interests, and are 
continually conspiring and working to lower the 
price It must be admitted that each 
individual manufacturer desires to buy his cotton 
at the lowest price of the season, just as the 
grower who purchases cotton cloth tries to make 
the best bargain he can. 


price of cotton. 


t } But this is. entirely dif- 
ferent from desiring or advocating low prices for 
the great Southern product. 
manufacturer 
high-priced cotton. 
South, and therefore greater purchasing power for 
the output of Northern looms. 
be paid by the foreign buyer, who takes 
sixty per cent. of the output, and thereby the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor as a nation is increased. 
High-priced cotton adds to the duty on many 
strengthens ) 
mestic manufacturer’s position in competition with 
his foreign rival. 
Southern grower,—Get all you can for your cot 
ton; the more you get, the better we are pleased. 
It should, however, be continually advocated as 
a sound rule of business and economics, that the 
cotton grower, by the adoption of every possible 
improvement, should seek to lower the cost of 
i The cheaper the material 


The interests of the 
prosperity 


The higher price 


the cx msignee 


delivering. 


management producing his cotton. 


is twice as profitable for the planter to 
a bale per acre, costing eight cents per 
pound and selling a it i 


BETWEEN 
MANUFACTURERS. 


PLANTERS AND 


half a bale per acre, costing ten cents and selling 
at twelve cents per pound. 


FREE TRADE IN COTTON. 


patriotic duty to urge and 
the growth of sufficient cotton in our 
Southern states to supply the world’s requirements, 
and thus to discourage the attempts being made 
elsewhere. 
American spinner are in exactly 
the same position, and have the same rights and 
opportunities in purchasing the Southern cotton 


encourage 


The foreign and 


buy land in the South and grow cotton there, is it 
advantageous 
would be to have him carry on the same business 
members 
English Commission, who were with us a year ago, 
came here again in the fall, 1 
vestigations 


The following are } 
and made further in- 


connection 
their purpose to start cotton growing, it has been 
should enact new 
prevent any alien corporation from owning land 
for the purpose of raising 
technical question whether 
domestic, but 
not be discouraged by any 
let foreign capital come 
warits to. 


It is merely a 
such corporations shall 
the thing itself should 


Educational 
By all means 


Farmers’ 
such talk. 


COLONIAL COTTON. 
The second report of the 
ing Association is a story of failure in some quar- 


3ritish Cotton Grow- 
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ters and of marked success in others. In general 
the outlook is optimistic, provided enough finan- 
cial support is received during the next few years. 
The subscribed capital has been increased $300,000 
during the year. The following extracts from the 
report may be of interest: 

“As will be seen from the report, the Indian gov- 
ernment is now thoroughly aroused to the neces- 
sity of action: in the West Indies, cotton growing 
is established on a sound commercial basis, and 
the production this year is estimated to reach 
£100,000 in value . 

“The strongly 
turning point has now been reached. 
for mere 
proved. 


Council are of opinion that a 
The time 
The 
All the cotton Lancashire requires can 
be grown within the limits of the Empire . 

“It will be noticed from the above figures: that 
the industry has practically doubled itself in each 
of the last four years. 


experiments has passed. case is 


If this rate of progress be 
maintained, in 1910 Lagos will export 100,000 bales 
of cotton, worth £1,000,000, an amount equal in 
value to the whole of her present exports; and in 
this one colony alone the Association will have at- 
tained in less than eight years what it took the 
of the cotton states of America considerably 

to achieve, viz., to produce an an- 


100,000 bales.” 


rHE FRAUD ORDER, 

tactical mistake 

growing interests 
fraud 


change. 


on the part of cotton 
to attempt to secure a postal 
against the New York Cotton Ex- 
This institution has a high record, its 
rules require strictly honorable dealing, and its 
members are generally men of first-class commer- 
‘ial standing and integrity. There should, how- 
ever, be no objection to the investigation ordered 
by Congress to be conducted by the Bureau of 
Corporations, especially as it includes not only 
‘otton exchanges, but cotton growing and manu- 

facturing associations. 
Fault is found with the 
fixing the 


order 


New York contract, be- 
differences on _ tenderable 
grades only once or twice a year, it inclines to pro- 
duce a wide variation between contracts and spots. 
The principle seems to be this: If differences are 
arbitrary as in New York, then adjustment of 
value most undesirable grades, which of 

always be tendered, must be in the 
contract price; but if differences are adjusted con- 
tinually by market conditions, as in Liverpool and 
New Orleans, then the contract price will remain 
in more uniform relation to spots.. We are fortu- 
nate in that we are to have a paper, delivered at 
this meeting, by an ex-President of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, in which this problem is fully 
discussed 


~ause¢ in 


course 


=xception, also, is taken to the cotton tendered 
on contract being of no use to spinners, on ac- 
‘ount of the variety of grades in each one hun- 
ired bales, and also the lack of uniformity of 
that contracts are 
speculation and are not 


is unquestionable 
for hedges or 
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intended for delivery to spinners. In a recent cir- 
cular, issued by one of the oldest houses of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, the following sen- 
tence occurs: “More or less has been said about 
having a contract that would be taken up by 
spinners. This is a fallacy, as the mills require a 
specific grade. The Lancashire spinners do not 
expect delivery on Liverpool contracts. A leading 
buying brokerage house there states that they have 
not taken delivery of over 1,000-bales contract cot- 
ton in six years.’’ The following questions are 
worthy of consideration and discussion: Could the 
legitimate cotton business of the world be carried 
on more advantageously without any future con- 
tract market, and the hedging which that provides? 
Would speculation be materially reduced if the 
contract market were abolished? Can the future 
contract be adapted to the actual requirements oi 
spinners? Should differences in the tenderable 
grades be continually adjusted, or remain compara- 
tively fixed by only an annual adjustment? 


A NEW ENGLAND COTTON EXCHANGE. 


In my opinion, the time has come when a cotton 
exchange should be established in New England, 
where two-thirds of the spindles of this country 
are located. With their excellent port and railroad 
facilities, either Boston or Providence should 
grasp the opportunity that is presented. Such an 
organization should embody the best ideas and 
methods of all the cotton exchanges of the world. 
As in Premen, the membership should be com- 
posed of both cotton merchants and manufactur- 
ers. The remarkable success of the Bremen ex- 
change is largely attributed to this joint co-opera- 
tion for mutual advantage. The establishment of 
fixed standards of grade and staple, and a system 
of arbitration by sworn classers would be of great 
value to New England spinners. In Bremen, ac- 
tual cotton is ordered for future delivery, and out 
of nearly 2,000,000 bales imported in 1905, ninety- 
two per cent. were arbitrated on arrival by the 
sworn classers of the exchange. This method 
would save a vast amount of trouble and expense 
at the mills, and would result, not only in econ- 
omy, but also in obtaining more reliable and uni- 
form supplies of the raw material. The cost of 
classification in Bremen is about six cents per bale. 

The spot feature of the Liverpool market could 
be developed. With the changed and changing 
conditions in the South, a concentrated stock of 
spot cotton in New England would be of inesti- 
mable benefit to our factories. In point of time, 
Boston or Providence is as far as Liverpool from 
our southern cotton markets. In Liverpool, the 
stock of spot cotton frequently amounts to 500,000, 
and sometimes to 1.000,000 bales, and the English 
spinner can go to Liverpool at almost any time 
and find what he needs. With regular steamer 
communication between Southern and New Eng- 
land ports, carrying cotton one way and taking 
back New England manufactures, and the exist- 
ence here of a great central reservoir of the raw 
material, in my judgment there would be an im- 
portant economy of money and time. 

Another feature might be a future contract 
market, dealing in spinable cotton, that is to say, 
cotton. which in each too-bale contract is practi- 
cally uniform in grade and staple, the differences 
on deliverable grades being regulated by actual 
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market values. The cotton industry of New Eng- 
land will undoubtedly have tremendous growth 
and expansion in the years to come. A local cot- 
ton market and exchange would be a leading fac- 
tor in this development, and would also add greatly 
to the commercial importance and prosperity of 
the city which adopts it. Such a movement would 
require the enthusiastic help of bankers, manu- 
facturers and merchants, but it would be far-reach- 
ing in its possibilities and results 


MORE HELP WANTED. 


An insufficient supply of labor exists in some 
parts of the country, and there has therefore been 
keen interest in the efforts made by Southern 
states to import labor as permitted under Section 
VI. of the Immigration Act, which reads, “‘Pro- 
vided that this section shall not apply to the 
states or territories, the District of Columbia, or 
places subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, advertising the inducements they offer for 
immigration thereto, respectively.’ North and 
South Carolina each appointed a Commissioner 
of Immigration, considerable sums of money were 
contributed by manufacturers to assist in paying 
for the passage of immigrants, and several ship- 
loads have been imported. 

It has been stated in southern newspapers, that 
the action of the federal government, in suing 
manufacturers of North Carolina for breach of 
the immigration law, was brought about through 
complaint of New England manufacturers. This 
seems to me an entirely unwarranted assumption. 
There are several reasons why such action would 
be as unlikely, as it would be narrow-minded and 
foolish, There is a large amount of northern 
capital invested in southern mills; prosperity in the 
South helps the general prosperity of the country; 
and, most important of all, in order to retain this 
imported skilled labor, it will be necessary to place 
hours of labor, and educational and social 
advantages on a plane of equality with those in 
the northern states. Otherwise, these people will 
quickly drift to the North, and in doing so would 
be apt to create discontent among the native 
The importation of this help means, 
speedy equalization of conditions, and when that 
is accomplished, success will be determined, not by 
location north or south, but by efficiency of com- 
merc and technical management. 


BETTER HELP WANTED. 


wages, 


help. 
theref« re, a 


In many mill centres the manufacturer’s difficulty 


lies, not in lack of help, but in its inefficiency. 
Numerous mills have represented among their 
employees, ten or more nationalities, and about 


as many languages. Overseers frequently have to 
instruct by sign rather than speech. Many of these 
people have neither inherited talent nor acquired 
experience in textile work Trained employees 
of other nationalities seems to prefer to work for 
half the pay in stores, and in other branches of 
industry, which are classed as higher grade than 
the cotton mill. All this is a serious handicap 
in producing goods of equal merit to fabrics made 
abroad, where efficient help can readily be obtained. 
The immigration law provides “that skilled 
may be imported, if labor of like kind unemployed 
cannot be found in this country.” The present 
condition would undoubtedly justify cotton manu- 
facturers in importing skilled labor, but the law 


labor 





does not state any practicable method of carrying 
out the proviso. 


In reply to an inquiry as to how cotton manu- 
facturers should proceed who desire to avail them- 
selves of this proviso, and what they must do to 
demonstrate that skilled unemployed labor cannot 
be found, and that in consequence they are legally 
entitled to import skilled labor, the Commissioner- 
General writes: 


“There predetermination as to 
whether or not skilled labor for any purpose can- 
not be the United States, as the 
decision on that question must necessarily be de- 
ferred until arrival of the aliens concerned at a 
port of entry in this country. It is customary 
where recourse is to be had to the foreign labor 
market, for the manufacturers in this country to 
advertise extensively in the trade and other papers 
of the United States as a means of determining 
whether the requisite skilled help may be found 
here. If the effort proves unsuccessful, evidence 
as to it having been made may be submitted to 
the inspection officers at the port of entry when 
aliens arrive and present themselves for admission 
to accept prearranged employment.” 


can be no 


obtained in 


CHILD LABOR, 


It is a question whether the present law is of 
real benefit to the labor that it is intended to pro- 
tect. It may impede the progress of American 
manufacturing, and encourage the importation of 


cotton goods, and, at the same time, fill up the 
mills with immigrants of lower grade. 
In bulletin 69 of the Bureau of the Census, 


en- 
titled Child Labor in the United States, it is 
stated. “to a greater extent than any other manu- 
facturing or mechanical industry, the cotton mill 
furnishes employment to children.” In view of 
the existing public sentiment against child labor, 
it is interesting to analyze the figures of the census 


of 1900 as they apply to our industry. The total 
number of children under fourteen years of age 
employed in cotton mills, is 18,926. Of this num- 
ber the southern states contribute 16,105, and the 


northern states, 2,821. The conditions 
abroad should also be considered in 
with this question. Belgium 


ployment in fact 


existing 
connection 
forbid em- 
under twelve 
vears; in France the standard is thirteen; in Ger- 
many, thirteen, with only six hours of work al 
lowed per day, up to fourteen years of age; in 
‘ ia and Switzerland, 


ie half time system, of 


and Italy 


ories of children 





fourteen years; in Brit 
working alternate dz 
» arzie fer ] . 

evails from twelve to fourteen. 
there is an educational and 
required, up to a higher age 


<4 
S. 


In most countries 
i standard 
stated above. 
It is not likely that our country will long tolerate 
in any of its states a lower standard than prevails 
in the most enlightened European countries, and 
I believe that cotton manufacturers heartil 


than 


1 


y ap- 


tT 
prove the fourteen-year limit. Consideration 
should, however, be given to conditions in the 
south. It is not to be expected that the Southern 
States can accomplish in a few years, what has 
taken a century in the older manufacturing States 
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of America and in foreign countries. The modern 
development of cotton manufacturing in the south 
has given employment and opportunity in life to 
thousands, who previously were almost destitute, 
and southern manufacturers plead for time to work 
out this problem without crippling industrial prog- 
The stigma attached to cotton manufactur- 
ing through employing so many children under 
fourteen, should at no distant date be entirely re- 
moved, and doubtless it will be. In considering 
a higher age limit than fourteen, there is much 
room for debate as to what is for the best welfare 
of the child, the family, and the industry. Pos- 
sibly an educational and physical standard is ad- 
visable above fourteen. The industrial school SyS- 
tem, which has been adopted so extensively in Ger- 
many, and is contemplated in Massachusetts, may 
afford the right kind of advanced education, there- 
by increasing opportunity, and at the same time 
providing better trained workers for our factories. 
I believe that any arbitrary law which would pro- 
hibit work in mills to children who had reached the 
age of fourteen, and had come up to a required 
physical.and educational standard, would be in- 
jurious to the best interests of all concerned. Not 
a few of the most successful members of this As- 
sociation began work at fourteen, and in 
much earlier. 


ress. 


some 


cases 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO OPERATIVES. 


There are many forms of labor legislation that 
bnoxious and should be stoutly opposed, but 
velieve that, in justice both to work people and 
employers, there should be a law to provide fair 
and proper remuneration to employes who are in- 
jured by accid This system, known as Work- 
nen’s Compensation or Employers’ Liability, pre- 
ils in the leading industrial nations of Europe. 
ur country the injured workman, or the rela- 
of the workman who is fatally injured, can 
y recover damages by action at common law; 
and even this he cannot do, if the accident is 
caused by his own or a fellow servant’s negligence. 
fe is thus’ forced to incur heavy expense, or divide 
his claim with lawyers, many of whom are unprin- 
d, and are only too glad to get the oppor- 
tunity to sue and harass business corporations. 
[he manufacturer resorts to insurance to protect 
himself against claims, and is thus placed in a 
position where he cannot assist or sympathize with 
an injured employe, until he can have assurance 
that no legal action will be taken. 

A Workmen’s Compensation Act, such as ex- 
ists in Great Britain, specifies the wages that shall 
be paid during absence on account of injury, and 
the amount that shall be paid if death results from 
an accident. Disputes are settled by a simple form 

rbitration. There might be some increased 

to the manufacturer, but if generally 

this would become a fixed charge of the 
and would be added to the cost of pro- 
duction and paid eventually by the consumer. The 
employe would be justly treated without squander- 
ing his money in legal expenses. In Great Britain, 
the cost of insurance is two-fifths of one per cent., 
which on a pay-roll of $500,000 would mean an ex- 
pense of $2,000. The present rate of insurance here 
is about one-fifth of one per cent., or $1,000 on a 
similar pay-roll. This covers medical treatment, 
1 expenses, and the workmen’s compensation, 
is awarded by the court, but when the judg 


ent. 


business, 


i 


ch 
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ment exceeds a certain amount, the manufacturer 
is not fully protected by his insurance policy. This 
matter is outside of the scope of federal legisla- 
tion, and it is therefore used as an argument 
against such a law, that it would be an unfair bur- 
den to manufacturers located in the states which 
first adopted it. Why should not the state, as in 
Germany, bear part of the expense until it becomes 
a common charge on production in all important 
manufacturing states? 

In Rhode Island a beneficent work has lately 
been inaugurated, which aims at enlisting the co- 
operation of employers of labor, in discovering 
cases of tuberculosis in their works, and of physi- 
cians, in intelligently directing the treatment of 
such cases. Medical science has demonstrated that 
people are not foreordained to suffer hopelessly 
from this disease, but, that, on the contrary, it can 
be checked and eradicated by observing simple 
hygienic rules. This movement should be extended 
to other mill centres. It is doubly valuable, in that 
it tends to relieve human suffering and to create 
more sympathetic relations between employer and 
employes. 

REVISING THE TARIFF, 


In my address a year ago, I called attention to 
the rewriting of the tariff through decisions of the 
general appraisers and the courts. This work has 
been carried on with increasing vigor, and with 
some measure of success, through the efforts of 
so-called customs lawyers, who work for fifty per 
cent. of the duties recovered. The Treasury De- 
partment informs me that under the cotton sched- 
ule, during the eight and one-half months ending 
March 15, 1907, 1,400 protests against the classifi- 
cation of cotton manufactures were filed by im- 
porters, compared with 650 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1906, and 450 for the previous year. 
This shows that four times as many protests are 
being entered now as there were two years ago. 
At this meeting, an interesting paper will be 
by an ex-assistant appraiser, describing 
changes that have been brought about in the ap 
praisement of cotton goods in recent years. I am 
glad to say that this system, so detrimental and 
unfair both to government revenue and to domestic 
manufacturing interests, is to be exposed and vig 
orously combated, through the 
members of this Association. 


read 


co-operation 


A UNION OF COTTON ASSOCIATIONS. 


There are now two large manufacturing Asso 
ciations with similar purposes and aims. Our own, 
The National Association, represents more partic- 
ularly the North, and the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association has a large proportion of its 
membership in the South. It might be advisable 
for these two Associations to enter into negotia 
tions aiming at a closer affiliation. If nothing 
more could be accomplished, their spring meeting 
might be held biennially in joint session at Wash- 
ington or Philadelphia, thus affording an oppor- 
tunity for the interchange of ideas and more united 
action in matters of importance to the cotton 
trade. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN COTTON 
INDUSTRY. 
For this meeting, the Board of Government pre- 


sents an attractive program of addresses and 
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papers touching upon commercial and mechanical 
subjects. Our membership is composed about 
equally of representatives of these two sides of the 
industry. Cotton manufacturing in our country is 
capable of tremendous expansion in the years to 
come, and there is scope for the exercise of the 
highest commercial as well as technical ability. 
The American people will not always be satisfied 
to grow eighty per cent. of the world’s cotton, and 
spin only twenty-five per cent. of it. Gentlemen, 
the opportunity is yours. 

In another part of this issue we comment 
at length on the various questions discussed 
by Mr. MacColl. 

One feature of the Boston meeting was 
the evident broadening of the work of the 
association. The provincial spirit insepara- 
ble from a distinctively New England organ- 
ization is fast disappearing, and we now find 
the association not only national, but in some 
degree international. A strong resolution 
was adopted in support of the plans for the 
Second Conference of Cotton Planters and 
Spinners at Atlanta next October, and the 
suggestion by Mr. MacColl that closer rela- 
tions be established with the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association was strongly 
approved on all sides. 

Prominence was wisely given to the social 
side of the occasion, the banquet at the 
Brunswick and the trip to the General Elec- 
tric Works at Lynn being among the most 
profitable and enjoyable features of the pro- 
gram. 

At the banquet a note of warning against 
the present agitation in favor of tariff “re- 
form” was sounded by Wilbur F. Wakeman, 
secretary of the American Protective Tariff 
League. He said in part: 

“In the past, every time protection has been 
extended to an industry that industry has ex- 
panded and progressed, whether you look at it 
from the national or the individual standpoint. In 
the present there are dangerous conditions ex- 
istant. The mouthpiece of New England is Bos- 
ton: the mouthpiece of Boston is for tariff revi- 
sion or tariff reduction. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the tariff revision sentiment of the entire country 
is concentrated in Boston. 

“We have now a relaxation of administration 
and a lowering of the tariff bars without congres- 
sional action, so that the German agreement is 
practically in effect. Under its provisions the 
chambers of commerce in Germany report to 
American consuls the value of American goods 
and the consul certifies to the values thus given. 

“This statement of values the American ap- 
praiser must accept. The investigator for this 
government reports to the German Government 
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before he makes his investigation, with the result 
that he makes no investigation. Thus the ex- 


porter from Germany becomes the appraising 
officer for your goods, and what chance have you 
to compete with him? 


“When this agreement must be extended to 
other countries, the result will be a tariff revision 
and reduction, without legislation, within 60 days.” 

“We are drifting away too much if we wish to 
hold the protectionists of this country together,” 
said Mr. Wakeman. “I wish every one of you 
manufacturers would take five or ten minutes 
every day, lock yourself up, and just pray to know 
the right way to go, then go all together. I say 
in all earnestness, there is great danger in the 
near tuture. 

Mr. J. L. Tattersall, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, also spoke at the banquet. He told 
how rapidly he was getting acquainted with 
Americans on this his first visit to the coun- 
try, and laid stress on the great possibilities 
for good in bringing the planters and spin- 
ners of the world into closer relations with 
each other. He said that one great fault of 
his own countrymen was their ignorance of 
America and Americans. This, he hoped, 
would in large measure be corrected by fre- 
quent and friendly cotton conferences. 

Mr, Tattersall then gave a practical illus- 
tration of one of the chief advantages of in- 
ternational gatherings; namely, the oppor- 
tunity they afford for the subjects of differ- 
ent countries to state their opposing views 
face to face, so that each may understand the 
other, even if an agreement is not reached. 
He did this by boldly proclaiming his faith in 
free trade in reply to Mr. Wakeman’s decla- 
ration in favor of high protection. He said 
that the higher the American tariff was, the 
better England liked it, as it diverted into 
English coffers so much of the world’s trade 
that otherwise might be lost by competition. 

About 2co members and guests visited the 
River Works of the General Electric Co. at 
Lynn. This trip gave them an opportunity 
to see Curtis turbines of various sizes in dif- 
ferent stages of construction, as well as the 
many other features of this extensive plant. 
A lunch was served by the company and the 
visitors came away with the best of opinions 
not only of the extent and variety of the 
works of this company, but also of its hospi- 
tality. 

Among the many excellent papers read at 
the meeting were the following: 
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Report of Committee on Moisture in Baled 
Cotton. 


BY WM. D. HARTSHORNE, C. P. BROOKS and L. A. 
OLNEY. 


Your committee has not been able to secure as 
many tests of baled cotton as they deem desirable 
to formulate very definite conclusions as to the 
prevailing condition of the cotton as shipped, or 
as received at the mill, but they believe that they 
have formulated a sufficiently accurate method of 
taking the samples for obtaining approximately 
the true conditioned weight. The method depends 
upon the principle that the volume or weight of 
symmetrical solids is directly proportional to the 
cubes of corresponding dimensions. 

If it be assumed, therefore, that a bale of cot- 
ton in a rectangular prism with approximately 
equal ends and sides, each half diameter may be 
divided into ten equal parts, and interior prisms 
constructed on each of the several parts as half 
diameters, and the resulting cubic content of each 
of said prisms will be directly proportional to the 
cubes of the numbers I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
That is, beginning with the exterior prism or the 
whole bale, no matter what its actual dimensions 
are, its cubic content can be represented by the 
number 1,000. The bale whose half diameter di- 
mension corresponds to 9/1o of this will have the 
proportional content 729 and so on respectively, 
512, 343, 216, 125, 64, 27, 8, 1. The amount of ma- 
terial in such a bale in the outside layer, or space 
between the whole prism and the first interior 
prism, will be equivalent to the difference between 
the content of the two prisms, or equivalent to the 

nber 271; the material in the next layer will be 

ivalent to the number 217; in the third to 160; 
fourth to 127; the fifth to 91; the sixth to 61; 
seventh to 37; the eighth to 19; the ninth to 7; 
ling with the middle prism equal to 1. 
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it were practicable, therefore, to determine 
moisture state of each of these several 

~% ~ 1 ¢ 1 1 
condition of the whole bales 
‘ulated from the above figures 


ASSOCIATION 


it practicable to do commer- 


of observing the propor- 

‘ondition between the outer 

layers is, however, manifest 

difference in volume, and if 

ference in the moisture state, it 

to simply average the exterior 

or tests taken independently of 
to each other. 

f demonstrating the theory a 

n, No. 179 in the schedule of 

weighed and tests taken at the 

id at four points, at approxi- 

ssive proportionate distances 

erial for these tests was 

cutting out a core with a 

yf the core as taken at 

carefully sealed up and 

for testing. The results 

large, so that instead of 

mp location for the pur- 

f 1 ibsorb more moisture, as 

nad been agreed upon in committee, it was placed 
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over a hot air register and allowed to remain from 
December 15th to January 2d, with occasional 
turnings. This bale was then re-weighed and 
taken to the picker room, where nails were driven 
into the end of the bale at measured distances 
apart. It was then immediately opened up, layer 
by layer, and samples taken from the surface, and 
from each successive layer which had been marked 
by the nails. These samples were carefully sealed 
up at the instant of taking and their condition de- 
termined in the laboratory. The results of these 
tests are shown below. The whole bale was then 
put through a mixing opener, and the loose cotton 
allowed to remain piled up in a bin for about two 
days. It was then spread out on the floor to the 
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Received Nov. 13, 1906. 
Dec. 8, 1906. 
Jan. 2, 1907. 
Spread- Weight (Samples out) 


BY CURVE A 


9.4 X.27I 2.547 
10.85 217 2.354 
12.1 169 2.045 
13.05 .127 1.657 
13.8 ogI 1.256 
14.25 .061 .869 
14.45  -037 535 
14.45 .019 275 
14.2 007 099 
13.5 01 O14 
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for the absolutely dry weight a figure differing only 
one-half a pound from that obtained by the first 
test. The absolutely dry weight differs from that 
of curve A by 2.9 pounds. This would in itself be 
probably near enough for practical purposes, but 
it is probably not as correct in the former case as 
in the latter, owing to the artificial conditions of 
prolonged drying which may have unequally dried 
the material throughout, in fact, the above figures 
are an average of duplicate tests made on opposite 
sides of the bale. It is manifest, however, that the 
method above pursued could not be handled in a 
practical way. 

Bale No. 172 was next examined by driving nails 
in the end, as previously explained, at distances, 





BALE NO. 179. 


Net Weight 510% Lbs. 


500 - 
“ se 478% “ 
469.5 


REGAIN AFTER SPREADING 
(10 samples) 


Top, 0.5 per cent. 
Bot., 7.3 
Top, 6.2 
Bot., 6.7 
Top, 6.9 
Bot., 7.0 
Top, 6.4 
Bot., 6.5 
Top, SF 
Bot., 5.6 





























































































































































Regain, 11.651 per cent 
500 
448 Lbs. Dry Weight. 
1,1165 ee 
BY CURVE B 
3-4 X.271 .g2I 
4.4 217 955 
5-55 -169 .938 
196. “87 921 
9-45 -O9I .860 
11.15 .061 .680 
12.60 .037 -466 
13.5 .O19 .256 
13.95 -007 .098 
14.1 


OO! .O14 


6.109 per cent. 


478% 


450.9 Lbs. Dry Weight. 
1.0611 


depth of about 15 inches, and allowed to remain 
for about 2 1/2 days. Five samples were then 
taken from the top of this layer and five samples 
from the bottom, each carefully sealed up and the 
condition afterwards determined in the laboratory. 
The spread out material was then immediately 
gathered up and re-weighed, and the results are 
shown in the schedule following. Interpolated 
values were taken on each ot the curves, A and B, 
to represent the condition of the several successive 
layers into which the bale was previously assumed 
to be divided. The comparative results of these 
three tests are given in detail below and compari- 
son made with the original weight of the bale and 
its weights at times of testing: 

It will be noted that the spread-out result gives 


Av. 6.48 per cent. 
469.5 

— 441 Lbs. 
1.0648 

Samples Added 6.5 Lbs. 


Dry Weight by Spreading = 447.5 “ 


measured from the centre towards both sides, of 
one-quarter, one-half, and three-quarters of the 
distance to the surface, and test samples taken at 
each of these nine places as the bale was opened 
up; the bale itself was put through the opener and 
treated in the same manner as No. 179, and the 
spread-out condition obtained. To avoid repeti- 
tion of details, it is sufficient to say that the spread- 
out absolutely dry weight of the bale figured 506 
pounds, and the absolutely dry weight as figured 
from the tests as taken from one side gave 506.6 
pounds, and from the other side 505.8 pounds. It 
seemed clear, however, that while this method was 
accurate a less number of tests might be used to 
give results commercially satisfactory. In the first 
place, it should be noted that individual tests on 
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percentage of regain are not to be regarded as 
accurate nearer than the first decimal point, and 
that it requires a variation of one-tenth of one 
per cent. to make a difference of one-half a pound 
on a 500 pound bale. This is as close weighing as 
r cable. No variation less than two-tenths 
per cent. need be considered. If now we 
go back to our proposition of the cotton bale being 
considered as a rectangular prism, it may be con- 
sidered as divided into two interior prisms, at 
points whose surfaces are relatively one-quarter 
and three-quarters distant from the center, and 
the respective volumes of the whole bale and the 
two interior prisms will be approximately as the 
numbers 1,000, 422 and 151, and the difference in 
volume between the whole bale and the first in- 
terior prism will be represented by the number 
578, and between this first interior prism and the 
-cond by the number 271, leaving the interior 
151 In any given therefore, where 
have been found at the exterior, at 
--quarters from the center and at one-quarter 
the center (which may be designated by the 
\, B, C, respectively) we can apply the 

lowing formula for the average condition:— 


2] + .271 [((B + GC) = 2a] + .151 


Approximate average condition. 


case, 


578 [(A + B) = 

( ee 

‘his formula applied to the readings obtained 

bale 172 (see table of tests following) gives the 
average condition, 13.9 per cent. of regain. The 
weight of this bale at the time of testing was 576 
pounds. 576 + 1.139 = 506 for the absolutely dry 
weight of the bale, the same agreeing with the 
figures already obtained. It is very interesting to 
note, however, that within the limits of error 
which we have stated it may be mathematically 
demonstrated that the simple average of the con- 
ditions at the three points prescribed gives with 
sufficient accuracy the desired information. 

[t is well known that there is often a very ma- 
terial loss in weight at the time of receipt at the 
mill over the invoiced weight. On the other hand, 
there is sometimes a very large gain, showing that 
the cotton has been subjected to bad weather con- 
ditions in transit. It might be said that imported 
cotton usually runs very even from the inside to 
the outside of the bale, and the received weight 
approximates very closely to the invoiced weight. 
The cotton from the Mississippi Valley varies very 
greatly in its condition, sometimes being much 
more moist in the middle than on the outside, at 
least at the time of receipt. In the latter case it 
will usually be found that there has been a large 
loss in weight in transit, owing to the excessive 
moisture state of the whole bale. It is hard to 
suppose a condition of over 16 per cent. of mois- 
ture in the cotton to have been due to other than 
artificial conditions. A test of 22 bales showed 
that the difference in weight at the time of in- 
voicing exceeds the standard regained condition 
of 8 1/2 per cent. by from one-half a pound to 
40 1/2 pounds per bale. 

In order that further information may be secured 
on parallel lines, the committee suggests the fol- 
lowing rules for obtaining samples and applying 
the information obtained from the tests showing 
their condition:— 

First. Weigh the bale. 

Second. Measuring from the 


centre, drive a 
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nail at one-quarter and at three-quarters the dis- 
tance from the centre to the position of the first 
hoop. 

Third. Take samples when opening the bale 
from the exterior surface, and from each of the 
two layers above referred to, labeling them re- 
spectively ‘Exterior,’ ‘“Three-quarters,” “One 
quarter.” Oi course, the above ‘nails should be 
located with reference to the side of the bale 
which is to be first opened. 

Fourth. For the average condition of the bales 
take the simple average of the three tests above 
provided for, noting that it is important in order 
that this simple average may give a correct result 
that the location of the tests shall be as prescribed 

Fifth. Weigh the tare and get the net of the 
bale. 

Sixth. “To obtain the absolutely dry weight of 
the bale divide the net weight by 1 plus the aver- 
age regain found. (Expressed decimally.)” 

Seventh. “Add 8 1/2 per cent. to the absolutely 
dry weight to get the so-called standard condition 
weight” 

“The difference between this weight and the 
actual weight at the time of invoicing represents 
the loss to the buyer on above basis.” 


Proposed System for Cleaning Machinery. 


BY ROBERT SCHAELLIBAUM, Providence, lh. I 


Habits once established under certain conditions 
are usually maintained for many years after said 
conditions have changed and have been replaced 
by new ones, under which the old habits are no 
more suitable. 

The stopping of mills on Saturdays for general 
cleaning is one of these. As long as every ma- 
chine required one or more attendants, it was of 
course the proper thing to stop the mill, and have 
all the machines cleaned at the same time. 

But consider the conditions of the present day. 
There is usually one attendant to three lappers, 
one to several cards, and so on. While one ma- 
chine is cleaned, two or three other machines 
stand idle for no purpose, and the cleaning on the 
one machine could be done in half the time, if two 
persons were employed on it. 

In many of the larger mills, extra hands are 
employed to go from one spinning frame to an- 
other helping at the doffing, so that the machines 
may be started as soon as possible again. 

A similar plan should be followed for the clean- 
ing of machines with a special team of help, for 
the weekly superficial cleaning as well as for more 
thorough cleaning at greater intervals, when roll- 
ers are taken out, cleaned, and thorough oiling is 
attended to. 

Such a team of two or three persons would stop 
an opener or lapper on Monday morning for clean- 
ing, and after finishing this start it up and stop 
another. After the lappers, they might go on with 
card room machines and spinning machines. 
Large mills would have more than one team, and 
confine each to a certain group of machines. 

For speeders and spinning frames, two teams 
could be combined, or there might otherwise be 
more help employed, as many as there is room for 
to work at one time, so that each machine would 
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be stopped as short a time as possible. These 
teams would, of course, have to be taught by the 
overseer or second hand of each department, un- 
less a man can be engaged to make part of the 
team, who knows the work. 

People who attend to such work all the time 
would soon learn to do it quicker than other mill 
hands who do it only once a week, and some parts 
of the work only once in two or three months. 
On that account and as only one machine is 
stopped at a time, or in large mills at the most 
two or three, it would pay well to undertake the 
more thorough jorms of cleaning more frequently 
than is commori now, to the great benefit of qual- 
ity of product and life of machines. 

Worn out parts of machines, stuffed oil holes 
and other defects would be sooner discovered and 
attended to. 

Under present conditions, the factory machine 
shop will usually be rushed with work on Satur- 
days, and on other days work is likely to be slack. 
With the system here proposed, the work of re- 
pairs would be more evenly distributed over the 
whole week. 

With more timely attention to cleaning, oiling 
and proper setting of machines, break downs 
would happen less frequently, and if a machine 
had unexpectedly to be stopped for repairs, the 
team for cleaning would tackle that machine first, 
instead of some other, and unless the work on 
repairs lasts long, there would be actually no time 
lost on account of repairs. 

In mills of such size that either one or two 
teams could not find constant occupation for clean- 
ing, other work would have to be found for them 
part of the time. They might take the place of 
such as are absent on account of sickness or other- 
wise, and for this purpose the extra help would 
often prove very welcome. A man of the grade of 
second hand might find temporary employment in 
the machine shop, others on some other odd job 
that does not have to be done at any particular 
time. 

It would certainly require some thinking and 
experiment to organize such teams to best advan- 
tage, according to size and conditions of each 
mill, but once the organization is accomplished, 
it would be of great and permanent advantage. 


The Whitin High Speed Comber. 





BY G. MARSTON WHITIN, Whitinsville, Mass. 


In presenting a brief paper descriptive of the 
new high speed comber manufactured by The 
Whitin Machine Works of Whitinsville, Mass., it 
is proper to say in the first place that it can only 
deal with the matter in a general way, as lack of 
space and perhaps your patience, would not war- 
rant us in going into the details of all the improve- 
ments made on this machine. We wish, however, 
to pay particular attention to some features which 
have enabled us to present a machine that is revo- 
lutionary, not in its princople, but in the results 
which can be obtained from it. At the very out- 
set we would call your attention to the fact that 
this comber which we are now presenting to you 
is, first and last, a Heilmann comber embodying 
the same Heilmann principles that have been used 
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during the last half century and which has thus 
far stood the test of time. The same movements, 
the same principle of delivering the cotton, nip- 
ping and combing the tuft held in the nipper jaws 
and of forming the combed tuft into a web,—are 
found in this machine as in every Heilmann 
comber. The machine does not introduce new 
revolutionary ideas in the theory of combing, but 
is merely the outcome of our experience in the 
combing art, presenting the same old principles 
perfected, improved and simplified. In a word, it 
is the simplicity of this machine which is effected 
by new and novel arrangements which we think 
commends it to the manufacturer of today. 

It is not out of place to first go back a little in 
the history of the development in the manufacture 
of combing machinery by The Whitin Machine 
Works. Up to 1897 all combing machinery used 
in this country was imported. The field, there- 
fore, was an attractive one for American manufac- 
turers and about this time they began to give the 
subject more or less attention. The first Whitin 
comber which we put on the market in 1899 was 
similar in its details to the type then manufac- 
tured and exported to this country by several well- 
known makers, it being our intention to present 
to the American manufacturers a comber which 
was well recognized and tried in principle. The 
success and appreciation with which this machine 
was received, gave us the encouragement neces- 
sary to lead us into the further development of 
the industry. 

The standard comber at this time was a 6-head 
machine, 8 3/4 inch lap, running at a maximum 
speed of from 85 to 90 nips per minute, the pro- 
duction being from 250 to 350 pounds per week, 
depending upon the class of work desired. So 
great was the demand for combed cotton at this 
time and the machinery to produce it so expen- 
sive when compared with its product, that there 
was great call for improvements in combing so as 
to obtain a larger product per machine with no 
sacrifice in the quality of the work. Our first step 
in meeting this demand was to improve the cams, 
namely, to soften their action and reduce their 
throw, the result of which was to make it possible 
for a comber to run at 100 nips with even less 
vibration than at the previous speed of 85 nips. 
It is interesting to note at this point that while 
these cams were deemed at the time as being revo- 
lutionary and impracticable, as is ever apt to be 
the case with every new departure, it was only a 
very short time before we were selling to our com- 
petitors and the trade in general these cams to 
go on old combers of nearly all makes. This 
change in the cam marks an interesting period in 
the development of the comber as up to this point 
almost all manufacturers of combing machinery 
had given up the idea of obtaining a higher speed 
out of the. comber, and to get production had 
turned to the use of a heavy lap. 

Our next step was to increase the number of 
heads on the 8 3/4 inch lap from 6 to 8. This was 
done in common with a number of other manufac- 
turers at this time. The third step followed closely 
on the second and was the increase in the width 
of the lap. The progress of events was rapid and 
interesting at this time, as shown by an order 
which we took for a large mill in New England. 
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Four months before commencing the delivery of 
the machinery our specifications for this mill read 
2560 6-head, 8 2/4 inch lap machines and we had not 
up to that time built anything different from this 
except the 8-head, 8 3/4 inch lap comber. These 
specifications were now changed to 160 machines, 
10 1/2 inch iap and inside of seven months we had 
designed and built a new comber and had these 
machines running in this mill. We attribute the 
unfailing success which these to 1/2 inch lap ma- 


1es have had to the easy cam and the absence 


f vibra The objection to the wide lap had 
been on account of the vibration in the machine, 
which largely prevented the long roll and the nip- 
per jaws from holding the cotton sufficiently se- 
cure. This is a vital point in the construction of 
our new machine and one which must be taken 
into consideration with every comber where wide 
lap is used. 

In the early part Ot 1904 we be gan to experiment 
with ideas which our E. H. Rooney had had in 
mind for a long time. These promised so well that 
the entire attention of our experimental force was 
devoted to the work on this new machine and the 
results were the patents granted to E. H. Rooney, 
Oscar L. Owen, Harry A. Haselden and others. 

After exhaustive tests and experiments the first 
experimental machine was finished in July, 1905. 
[The first machines sold to customers were shipped 
out in October, 1905, and since that time we have 
delivered to the trade something over 500 ma- 
chines which are in successiul operation in differ- 
ent cotton mills in this country. 

The machine as it stands today, using the same 
proportionate weight of lap, the same drafts, 
weight of sliver and percentage of waste, will pro- 
duce about two and one-half times more combed 
cotton than the 6-head, 8 3/4-inch lap machine 
with which we first started out, with equal quality 
of work. In other words, six of our new combers 
will produce nearly 90 per cent. more work than 
eight of the old style combers, occupying the same 
floor space: one operative running six of the new 
style combers will do the work of two running the 
old style machine. To sum up,—the new comber, 
costing much less proportionately, cuts in two the 
labor cost and floor space occupied by the old 
machine, the quality of work remaining the same. 

Coming to the design of the machine: as before 
stated the arrangement of the feeding, nipping, 
combing, detaching and piecing operations is the 
same as in every Heilmann single nip comber. 
The principal variations are in the actuating 
mechanisms of the various operations whereby 
the same are adapted for safe and efficient opera- 
tion at higher speeds than was possible in the older 
types. The results of these modifications or sim- 
plifications are to render it possible to run the 
machine at 130 to 135 nips per minute, with even 
less vibration than was before possible when run- 
ning at 100 nips per minute. Experimentally this 
machine has been run at nearly 200 nips per min- 
ute for short periods of time to see if the vibration 
would have any effect upon the settings, which it 
had not. The vibration of the comber is over- 
come in the following ways:— 

First. By eliminating entirely the customary 
rocking motion of the nipper frame and fixing the 
position of the frame in the correct position for 
combing, which, of course, reduces the amount Of 
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throw necessary for the opening of the jaws. This 
also allows us to drop the position of the feed roll 
proper so that much shorter staple of cotton can 
be used, as this brings the bite of the roll close: 
to the bite of the nippers and allows the combing 
of much shorter staple cotton than heretofore. 

Second. The lifting mechanism of the top de- 
taching rolls, consisting of the usual cams and 
connections, is eliminated, and the top roll is 
raised and lowered for piecing by a bevel on the 
cylinder shaft segment, this motion being much 
more positive and operating with less wear on the 
rolls for the reason that before, the roll was 
dropped with more or less of a shock on the seg 
ment, whereas now it is raised up gradually. 

Third. A tension device is applied to the brass 
detaching rolls to prevent skipping and this over- 
comes any tendency of the brass roll to raise or 
skip its flute. 

Fourth. The actuating mechanism of the lower 
detaching and piecing rolls is designed so as to 
use two notched wheels instead of one as hereto- 
fore, with their accompanying internal gear. On 
of these notched wheels is working through the 
movement of the actuating cam on the cam shaft, 
while the other notched wheel is resting, to tak« 
its turn the following nip, and so on. Also the 
speed of the cam shaft is reduced one-half by the 
use of double cams and the two notched wheels. 
In other words, for a cylinder shaft speed of 130 
nips, the cam shaft is running at 65 revolutions, 
and each of the two actuating cams operating on 
its respective notched wheel situated on the 
notched wheel shaft is running at one-half the 
same speed in relation to the cylinder shaft as 
heretofore. Thus, to drive the drawing off rolls 
there are supplied two actuating mechanisms, 
each one of which runs at one-half the speed it 
formerly did with the same number of nips. ‘This 
is the vital point in the new machine for the rea- 
son that here is eliminated that vibration which 
other types of machines have more or less inef- 
fectually endeavored to avoid and which has pre- 
vented increase in speed. 

These are the four principal changes in the 
machine. A number of other improvements have 
been found desirable as contributing to the sim 
plicity of the comber, to the removal of moving 
parts, the prevention of fly waste and the improve- 
ment of work produced,—among which may be 
mentioned the following:— 

First. The amount of combing surface is in- 
creased; twenty rows of needles are used on the 
half laps in place of seventeen, or there is an 
increase of nearly eighteen per cent. in the needle 
surface of the half lap. The top combs have no 
motion whatever, being set in a stationary posi- 
tion and at such angle that the needles project 
down and through the tuft more thoroughly than 
before. Their angle may be changed so as to help 
obtain any percentage of waste wished for. The 
effect of this is that the top comb can be set closer 
to the cylinder and in such position that the cotton 
will pass through it more positively, with the re- 
sultant improvement in the quality of the combing. 
Formerly, the constant rising and falling of the 
top combs made necessary a much coarser setting, 
for the reason that the ends of the stop screws 
were apt to wear at the point where they came in 
contact with the segment. 




















Second. Electric stop motions of simple con- 
struction, easily understood and accessible, cover 
every point where there is likely to be a breakage 
of the sliver. A tell-tale signal immediately com- 
municates the stoppage of the machine to the 
operative. By means of the stop motion the care 
of the machine is reduced to a minimum, as it is 
impossible for the sliver to break, or a roller lap 
to occur and the machine continue in operation. 
The operative is relieved from nervous care or 
worry, and the stop motion makes it possible for 
her to attend to a larger number of combers 
than heretofore. The electrical apparatus is the 
result of considerable thought, and we think is 
simple and well adapted for handling by the aver- 
age mill operative. 
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Third. A waste packer consisting of a tin plate 
secured between the arms of the doffer comb 
presses down the waste so that two or three times 
as much can be packed into the waste box as 
formerly. This reduces to a minimum the amount 
of labor in taking care of these boxes and prevents 
the possibility of any waste working up over the 
doffer brush into the back of the machine. 
Fourth. Whenever a machine is stopped for any 
length of time the pressure of the weights, if left 
on the detaching and draw-box leather covered 
rolls is apt to flatten the leather covering. To 
prevent this our machine is provided with weight- 
relieving devices which, when in operation, effectu- 
ally lock the machine and prevent it being started. 
One of the objections which has been brought 
forward against the use of the wide lap is the 
length of the leather covered roll. As stated be- 
fore, the absence of vibration in the machine 
makes it practicable to use a long roll. We fur- 
thermore use on the 12-inch lap machine a roll 
the same length over all and between bearings as 
was formerly used on the 10 1/2-inch lap machine. 
All that has been done on this roll has been merely 
to lengthen out the boss, which has had the effect 
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of strengthening the roll and making it stiffer. 

The mechanical construction and finish of the 
machine has been given particular attention. The 
parts are highly finished, the gearing is all cut, the 
moving parts are covered by shields and covers 
and the head end is covered with a portable hood, 
which is easily removable and which, of course, 
keeps the head end gearing and cams free from 
lint and dirt. All parts are made from jigs and 
can be easily replaced by duplicates at any time 
should they be desired. By the absence of mov- 
ing parts and the control of air currents the 
comber keeps free from lint and is easily cleaned. 
Change in the waste can be effected in from five 
to ten minutes and can be controlled between 12 
to say 25 per cent, with absolute accuracy on ap- 


propriate grades of cotton. The change from one 
stock to another is readily made, practically no 
adjustments being necessary. 

Other vital improvements in connection with 
the combing machine are found in the preparatory 
sliver and ribbon lap machines by the use of im- 
proved and patented drums, whereby we are able 
to use laps running from fourteen inch to sixteen 
inch diameter, thus being enabled to put fully 
double the amount of cotton on the lap spools. 
This insures the steady running of the comber 
with a minimum of piecings and labor attendance, 
and, of course, results in a greatly increased pro- 
duction in sliver and ribbon lap machines. 

The above points in general cover the more im- 
portant changes and modifications and all of these 
machines are fully protected by patents granted in 
this and in foreign countries. 

The production capable of being secured de- 
pends upon the grade of cotton used and the class 
of work desired. Our recommendations range 
from 700 pounds on Sea Island to 1,000 pounds on 
coarse work. 

In conclusion we would say, the success of this 
machine rests upon the fact that it has made no 
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deviation from the theory and methods of combing 
which have been used for the past century and 
which have stood the test of time. It supports the 
belief that the principle of using a light lap and 
subjecting this light lap to a large combing sur- 
face is more correct than the use of a heavy lap 
with a consequent decrease in combing surface. 
To accomplish production it has simply increased 
speed and to obtain this increased speed it has 
eliminated vibration and simplified the operating 
parts. We are presenting to you a comber not 
new in principle, but simplified on sound basic 
principles. We believe we are following in the 
right direction and leave the verdict to that in- 
fallible judge—Time. 


The Textile School a Necessity to the Future 
of the Industry. 


BY EDWARD W. FRANCE, Philadelphia, Penn. 


For the past twenty-three years, I have been 
associated with textile education, having had the 
pleasure of starting in with the first efforts of the 
Philadelphia textile school, in the year 1884, which 
school has the distinction of being the first suc- 
essful one of its kind in this country. All honor 
ind credit is due to the founder of the Philadelphia 
school, Theodore C. Search, through whose 
initial effort, and the success which the school has 
ittained, we now have not less than twelve textile 
schools along the Atlantic sea-board; only two, 
however, aim to cover instruction in more than 
ne fibre. But we have accepted the principle of 
teaching the subject of textile manufacture 
through schools, and there is still a good deal of 
room for discussion regarding methods, and the 
nature and extent of the possible development of 
a movement which is still quite new. 

Our modern factory system does not permit of 
a general schooling; the keen competition of the 
day demands that the efforts of every employe 
shall be concentrated to the part of the work he 
yr she was engaged to perform, leaving no oppor- 
tunity for an acquaintance with preceding or suc- 

li operations; the tendency of all this is to 
lessen the value of the men in relation to the 
product he is able to produce. It can thus be seen 
that through invention the more automatic the 
modern machine becomes, the less important the 
machi tender becomes, and the vastly more im- 
portant the man above the machine tender must 
necessarily be. The opportunity of this individual, 
therefore, has grown with the complexity of the 
machine. So much so has this become a fact that 
as the improvements in textile machinery have 
progressed there has been a constantly growing 
tendency among textile manufacturers to divide 
all their labor into two great classes—machine 
tenders and directors of machine tenders. These 
latter are intended to include the designers, dyers, 
assistant superintendents and managers. Upon 
the shoulders of these men depend the quality and 
quantity of the product produced. Now it will 
readily be seen that unless these men (the direct- 
ors of the machine tenders) have a thoroughly 
practical knowledge including all the possibilities, 
as well as the limitations of the machines over 
which they have control and a fair working knowl- 
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edge of preceding and succeeding operations, the 
results in the product will be poor and unattrac- 
tive. On the other hand, if the ablities of these 
men are of the proper kind, we may naturally 
expect a reflection of this ability in the results pro- 
duced and consequently, a product of the highest 
order should be attained. 

Now, if what has just been stated is true, and I 
think that it cannot be denied, the question would 
naturally arise, where shall we look for our future 
men of managerial responsibility? Where shall we 
look for the men who are to create our new de- 
signs and colorings? Surely, we cannot expect to 
find them from among those who have had no 
training other than that of machine tenders. More 
especially is this true when we seriously consider 
the modern and ever changing requirements of 
dame fashion, to say nothing of the economic ques- 
tions which are so unavoidably associated with 
the styling end of the problem. My unhesitating 
answer to these questions is, that it is to the tex- 
tile school that we must look for our future de- 
signers, chemical dyers and managers. No other 
agencies can so well supply this needed efficiency; 
more especially is this true if we hope to raise 
the standard of our productions above that which 
may be termed ordinary “staples.” That the tex- 
tile school will be an absolute necessity to the 
future welfare of the industry I have not the slight- 
est doubt and upon this point I think we are all 
fairly well agreed, otherwise the textile schools 
even now in existence along the Atlantic seaboard 
would never have been established, but what we 
are most concerned about today is not so much 
the means to adopt to attain the end, as it is the 
methods to employ in the schools themselves to 
secure the desired results and therefore, upon this 
point will hinge the entire question of textile edu 
cation of the future. 

Textile manufacturing in this country has 
reached enormous proportions. I am aware that 
we have among our mills some of the largest and 
best equipped in the world, but at the same time 
I am almost persuaded that there are many not as 
intelligently managed as they should be, and very 
many, where thought is expressed only in imita- 
tion of the artistic product of some more ably 
conducted and progressive competitors. This 
weakness is most noticeable in the preparation of 
raw materials, in design and color, in dyeing, print- 
ing and finishing, and unusually we find hand in 
hand with them a great lack of economic method. 

There is a disposition on the part of some well- 
meaning friends of industry and of education, to 
underrate the importance of this practical trade 
instruction, and to regard technical education, 
which has reference to the aims, not of the skilled 
artisan, but of the engineer, as the only worthy 
object to be sought in this connection, I respect- 
fully dissent from this view of the case. We need 
the textile engineer of course, and his education is 
a legitimate and proper aim—there is no doubt 
about that—but we do also need, all along the line, 
the skilled and tasteful master workman whose 
hands are still on the lever or in the vat, for whom 
the uplift and outlook of education are as essen- 
tial, and will prove as profitable, as that which is 
bestowed upon his softer-handed fellow. The edu- 
cation of these two will be along somewhat differ- 
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ent lines, but we make a great mistake when we 
think we can do without either one. 

Technical education, to be effective, must be of 
college grade, which means that the men who are 
to profitably pursue it must be not less than eigh- 
teen or twenty years of age, and must have had the 
benefit of a preparatory schooling which has virtu- 
ally monopolized their time and energy up to that 
age. Again, the atmosphere and environment that 
would be highly desirable for a trade school may 
be most unfavorable for a technical school of col- 
lege grade. The trade school appeals to people 
who are, with few exceptions, already employed, 
and most, if not all, of its work must be done in 
the evening. It should be located, therefore, in 
the mill town, however narrow and exclusive the 
limitations of educational opportunity implied by 
this classification may be! The technical school, 
on the other hand, must be a day school, and 
should offer those opportunities for the more lib- 
eral culture and larger educational outlook which, 
however unfortunately, are hardly to be found 
except at the great centres of population and en- 
terprise. The distinction which is thus made 
between the two classes or grades of instruction 
which the present occasion demands, is indispens- 
ible to any clear understanding of the problems 
involved. 

The technical school appeals to and will attract, 
comparatively few students who are properly quali- 
fied to profit by the courses which it offers. How 
true this is the whole history of textile education 
in England as well as in America, shows only too 
plainly. The education of the mechanical engineer, 
with of course, more or less reference to textiles, 
is a branch of college instruction of great, and 
probably of increasing importance, but textile en- 
gineering, as such, is too narrow and special a 
field to attract great numbers of properly quali- 
fied students, and the number of such schools, 
whose results will satisfy their promoters, will al- 
ways be limited. On the other hand, every mill 
town of any importance should have its evening 
trade school, in which the operatives of every 
grade can be helped and encouraged, along lines 
of thought and action to which their minds are 
already accustomed, to work towards higher and 
higher planes of practical accomplishment, and 
we need not be afraid of overdoing this part of the 
work. Every industrial community offers a field 
for this kind of educational effort, and those who 
are to be reached and helped by it are to be num- 
bered, not by hundreds, but by thousands. 

Another thing, the higher education, is of neces- 
sity so interlocked with the commercial that it is 
almost impossible to treat on the one without 
entering the field of the other. So much so is 
this a fact that it has always been one of the aims 
of the Philadelphia textile school to have the com- 
mercial aspect of the questions involved, studied 
side by side with the technical, and to do this has 
meant the installation of such an equipment, in- 
cluding carding, spinning, weaving and finishing 
machinery, that it is possible to carry each prob- 
lem through the various processes from the raw 
material to the finished state, endeavoring to work 
as near as possible along typical lines, such as 
would be the case with similar products in the 
factory itself. 

It is not then for demonstrating principles alone 
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that an equipment of the kind just mentioned is 
required—it is for practical production, and from 
these productions—and these alone—we are able 
to clearly judge not only the understanding of the 
student of what was desired from the theoretical 
instruction given, but also his capability and adapt- 
ability to actual production; and right here, allow 
me to say, it must be borne in mind that not every 
applicant for textile education is eventually to 
become a success as a textile designer, simply 
because he may have been advised to take up this 
work as a vocation, but I know from experience 
that by working along really practical lines, he 
will very soon find out for himself just how far 
his artistic, as well as his mechanical abilities are 
likely to carry him, and that such abilities as he 
does possess will be directed into the proper 
channels. 

Such a system demands exceptional ability in 
the teaching force, for this intimate association all 
through the school, of the artistic, the theoretical, 
and the practical, is by no means easy to attain, 
and the instruction given should be so dove-tailed 
from one department into the other that the suc- 
cessive operations can be as thoroughly carried out 
as would be the case in the mill itself. 

It is not, as you all know, the intrinsic value of 
an article alone that makes it salable. Far from 
it; its first requisite must be that it is attractive. 
It must have some snap in both color and design; 
moreover, its finish must be good and the price 
must be right. If these various factors are what 
they should be, a sale is usually possible, other- 
wise, all the mechanical skill required in the pro- 
duction goes for nothing. This statement holds 
equally true in all industrial work, the artistic 
element in color or design independent of struc- 
ture must assert itself, or there will be no sale 
For instance, the woodwork in a suite of furniture 
may be all that could be desired in style, work- 
manship and finish, while the textile covering may 
be entirely out of keeping in both color and de- 
sign, but perchance, it was the best to be had, 
and consequently was used at the sacrifice of all 
the other good qualities shown in the frames 
themselves. To this end we claim that all textile 
students should study the grammar of ornament; 
understand periods and historic styles, and know 
how to properly embellish a fabric as well as how 
to make it; know the good as well as the bad 
qualities of a design, and thereby learn to avoid 
the one just as readily as to accept the other. 

Drawing is also an indispensable requisite in the 
education of all textile students, no matter whether 
the aim is to work along the lines of cotton, wool, 
worsted or silk. By accepting this study, one is 
bound to form the habit of looking upon both sides 
of his problem. He becomes more tasty, and at 
the same time more broad; his imagination is im- 
proved and thereby his constructive ability. He 
can, through this ability, ofttimes see wherein it 
may be possible to reconstruct a design, improve 
its character without increasing its cost. 

Color is another study of the utmost value to 
the student of textiles: in fact, I may say it is one 
of the most important, and yet one of the most 
neglected in most of our schools. No matter what 
other good qualities a fabric may possess, if the 
color combination is not right, the fabric will not 
sell, or at least, will not bring by any means what 
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it should in the market. A thorough study of this 
subject should be a prominent feature in all textile 
schools. While the principles of color are the 
same, whatever their application, the course of 
study must be so arranged as to bear entirely on 
yarns and fabrics. The eye of the student must 
be trained so as to know what is good and what 
is bad in color combination. He should eventually 
become able to not only decide what colors or 
may be tastefully combined, but also on 
the relative depths of tone which will be allow- 
able under given conditions, and in given combina- 
tion. His knowledge of fabric structure and de- 
sign should enable him to estimate correctly the 
quantity and quality of color which will be visible 
ipon the face of the and enable him to 
make correct allowance in his original scheme for 
the modification of effect which these conditions 
imply. 

This is only one of the many studies in textile 
production which cannot be brought down to pure 
theory, and therefore must be practiced side by 
side with that of weave structure, and it cannot be 
taught effectively except in connection with such 
practice. It will, therefore, be clearly seen that a 
systematic study of color is one of the very first 
things to be considered in the education of the 
textile student. 

Textile chemistry, dyeing and printing, are also 
subjects of equal importance with either of the 
others just mentioned. No man possesses such 
power over matter as the trained chemist, and no 
feature of textile education is coming to the front 
more vigorously than instruction full, complete, 
and thorough, in this important branch. The av- 
erage manufacturer of today knows but little con- 
cerning this department of his work, but one of 
the first duties that confronts him is to realize the 
tremendous significance which attaches to the 
application of scientific knowledge to the economic 
problems which underlie all forms of modern pro- 
duction, competition in which grows fiercer every 
day. 

If the old methods had continued, the old 
knowledge would have sufficed; but the methods 
have changed, and are still changing, and we must 
change with them, or be left behind. Many of you 
who are here today can remember when the mak- 
ing of textiles was a village industry; when wool 
and cotton and flax were spun and woven by hand, 
and when the dye-pot on your grandmother’s 
hearth and the sunshine on her lawn, represented 
well enough the agencies on which the ultimate 
charm of the fabric depended. To what an extent 
we have changed all that, it is not necessary to 
call your attention here, but I should miss the 
only point that I have tried to keep before us as 
the key to this whole discussion, if I failed to in- 
sist upon the truth that modern methods of manu- 
facture are nothing if not scientific, and that no 
perfectness of organization; no specialization of 
duties and powers; no abundance of combined 
capital, or completeness of co-operation, can hope 
to succeed except by the utilization of the last 
results of scientific investigation and the applica- 
tion of highly developed taste and skill. Now 
these results and this taste and skill are not to be 
had except through the agency of systematic and 
organized instruction and as the light-house rests 
upon the rock, the textile industry of the days that 
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are to come, will rest upon the solid and well 
ordered work of the textile school. 


Reinforced Concrete Construction Especially 
Applied to Mill Use. 


BY ADOLPH SUCK, Mem. Am, Soc. Mech. Eng., Boston, Mass 


Some of the conditions that have brought about 
the erection of buildings from reinforced concrete, 
and which are forcing mill owners to consider its 
merits are:— 

Ist. The cheapness of the cement, due to its 
increased production within late years. 

2d. The scarcity of timber. 

3d. The increased cost of labor. 

4th. The question of insurance. 


CEMENT. 


Cement, one of the chief ingredients used in 
concrete construction, can be and is now manu- 
factured at a profit in nearly every section of the 
country, 40,000,000 barrels of cement was used 
in construction work last year against 17,250,000 
barrels five years ago. This increased demand 
and production, together with improved manufac 
turing processes, has brought the cost of this 
material to a point where buildings constructed 
of it can be erected to compare favorably in cost 
with buildings constructed of other material. 
Further reductions in the cost of cement, which 
will come with the growing demand and produc- 
tion, will considerably reduce the cost of concrete 
buildings that will be built in the future. As 
cement is now produced in many different sec- 
tions of the country from varying raw material, it 
of course varies in its different essential qualities. 
Each lot of cement used in the construction of a 
concrete building should be put to a critical test 
to determine its resistance to crushing and for im- 
purities that rob it of its value for this purpose. 


TIMBER. 


The timber that is used in mill buildings and 
large structures is that known as long leaf hard 
pine, and you all know that this is getting scarce. 
The cost of heavy timber, suitable for mill pur- 
poses, is in the neighborhood of forty-five dollars 
($45.00) per thousand, and even at this price, it is 
often impossible to secure a suitable stick. The 
scarcity of timber is becoming more noticeable as 
each season advances, and within a short time, 
other materials than timber must be used in the 
construction of mill buildings. 


LABOR. 


The scarcity and increased cost of skilled labor 
makes it very expensive to erect factory buildings 
today out of brick and timber. Consequently, a 
substitute had to be found that would decrease the 
cost of buildings. This has been found by a few 
pioneers and will, in time, be realized by all, to 
be in reinforced concrete construction. Rein- 
forced concrete construction requires very little 
of the skilled labor that is used in handling other 
building materials, as a great deal of the work 
is done by machinery and unskilled laborers. 








INSURANCE. 


Steel and cast iron are not strictly fire-proof 
materials. There is no question about the heat 
resistance and stability of reinforced concrete 
buildings when properly built, as they are strictly 
fire-proof. Buildings of this class require no in- 
surance, it is necessary only to insure and protect 
the contents of these buildings, and even if the 
contents of a properly constructed reinforced 
concrete building should be totally destroyed by 
fire, the building will remain intact and practi- 
cally undamaged. 

A reinforced concrete building is constructed of 
cement, sand, broken stone or gravel, and steel. 


FIG. I. INTERIOR OF A WORSTED SPINNING ROOM. 





SAND. 


The sand that is used should be free from loam 
or vegetable matter, and should be clean and 
sharp. Great attention should be paid to the 
quality and kind of sand that is used, as upon 
this depends the stability of the structure. To the 
inexperienced, all sands look alike, but to those 
who know, there is a great difference in the quali- 
ties and kinds of sands that should and should not 
be used in the construction of a concrete building. 


BROKEN STONE OR GRAVEL. 


In structures of this kind, it is preferable to use 
broken or crushed stone, but when such is not 
readily obtainable, good screened gravel makes an 
excellent substitute. The broken stone should be 
in various sizes, so that they will compact well 
together. When the sizes are not properly 
blended, it will require an excess of cement and 
sand to fill the voids between larger stones, and 
in consequence increase the cost of the structure. 
Great care should be taken in selecting material 
of the proper size, to use in the various members 
of the structure. For thin walls and light beams 
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of short span, fine broken stone or gravel should 
be used. Larger members require larger stones 
or gravel, and in foundation work and unrein- 
forced places, stone two inches or more in diam- 
eter can be used. At the same time, and in all 
cases, stones of smaller size should be used to 
fill in the voids between the larger ones. 


STEEL. 


The steel should be mild steel, of quantity to 
allow for cold bending of 180 degrees around its 
own diameter. It should pass suitable inspection 
before it is used. The sizes depend upon the 
design of the building, and the work it is called 
upon to perform under the varying conditions of 





FINLAND.) 


strain that it is subjected to in various parts of 
the building. 


DURABILITY. 


We know that Portland cement concrete con- 
tinues to increase in strength with age. Experi- 
ments have shown the increase in strength up to 
two years of age. It is possible that it continues 
to gain strength after that length of time, but no 
practical experiment has given us data on this 
point. From the time when it reaches its most 
perfect state it must necessarily deteriorate. It 
may take a thousand years, it may take five thou- 
sand years for it to lose its value as a sustainer 
of the loads that it was originally designed to 
carry. Concrete can withstand the weather, and 
requires no painting or repairing. 


ERECTION. 


The speed with which buildings of this character 
can be erected is sometimes of the greatest advan 
tage. The labor and the greater part of the ma- 
terial can, in most cases, be obtained locally. 
Great speed can be attained if the contractor has 
the proper machinery and organization. A great 
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part of the cost of erecting a concrete structure 
is for the wood forms. In a properly designed 
building these forms can be used over and over 
again, which not only saves on the cost of the 
building, but allows more speed in the erection. 
At the present prices of lumber, the cost of the 
forms is heavy and the engineer of concrete con- 
struction must economize the centering material 
in his design so as to make repeated use of each 
piece. This can be easily accomplished where a 
building is largely a repetition of parts. 

A great deal depends upon the correct placing 
of the steel and pouring of the cement. The size 
and position of each bar of steel is determined by 
elaborate and careful calculation by the engineer 
and an experienced inspector should be employed 


FIG, 2. 


on the works to that the design is 


followed. 
In some 


see 


rigidly 
cases the columns, beams and floor 
slabs are cast on the ground and erected as you 
would structural steel. By this method, three 
sides only are required for the moulds and speed 
is sometimes gained in erecting the structure on 
account of not having to wait for the material to 
harden in one course before the form can be taken 
down to begin the next one. In other cases, it is 
idvisable to mould the members in position in the 
structure 


STRENGTH. 


There is hardly a limit to the carrying capacity 
of this material. The writer has designed several 
buildings where the floor carries a live load as 
high as 3,000 pounds per square foot, with a large 
factor of safety; the main girders being 30 inches 
wide by 57 inches deep 
Falling of floors, twisting 
coming through the floors 
greatest damage in case of fire. 


of steel and water 
generally causes the 
In a concrete 
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building you have none of these features. 
floors and beams above will not burn. Fire on 
one floor cannot travel to the floors above or 
below. Fire on one floor of a concrete building 
will not bring down the machinery above, neither 
will the water used in putting out a fire on one 
floor damage and destroy the machinery and ma- 
terial on every other floor below it, as is the case 
with any other type of construction. 

A building designed by the writer and built for 
the United Wire and Supply Co., of Pawtucket, 
R. I., was described and illustrated in the Textile 
World Record of March. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show interior views of reinforced 
concrete mills in Europe, where this form of con- 
struction has been extensively adopted. 
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SECOND STORY OF A GERMAN MILL; NOTICE THE LIGHT STRUCTURE. 


VIBRATION 


You all know of the great vibration in textile 
mills, especially in a weave mill. I have been 
asked several times during the past years, what 
effect this continuous vibration will have on a 
reinforced concrete building. In answer to this 
statement I will answer “none,” as the whole 
structure will take up the vibration that originates 
in any particular member, transmitting it through- 
out the entire structure equally, because of it be- 
ing monolithic. In other words it is as if it were 
hewn from a solid block of granite and each vibra- 
tion must travel through and be lost in the counter 
vibration and in the rigid portions of the struc- 
ture. A building at Portsmouth, N. H., designed 
by the writer, is every day receiving one of the 
severest tests of vibration. This building is used 
for drop forging, having four hammers of five 
tons capacity. When these hammers are working 
one can feel the ground shake blocks away, and 
vet the building today shows no single sign of the 
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effects of the vibration. A brick building, under 
these same conditions, would have to be replaced, 
within a short time and would call for continuous 
repairs. 


ECONOMY AND COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 


An item that appeals to most all mill owners is 
the cost. Much of this will depend upon the de- 
signers of the building and the design employed. 
The cost of labor, steel, cement, sand and stone 
is of course determined locally and is a large 
factor in the cost of a building of this: class. 
From 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of the cost of a 
concrete building is in the wood forms and there- 
fore the cost of lumber has to be considered, yet 
with a proper design, the same lumber can be 
used over and over again and a great saving made 
on this item. 

\ reinforced concrete mill building can be built 
at a profit to the contractor for about ninety cents 
to one hundred cents per square foot for each 
floor of a building three stories high; of course 
the higher you go the less the cost per square 


foot. 
ADAPTABILITY TO TEXTILE MILLS, 


\s I have said before, this country has been 
slow to adopt this form of construction. We have 
been fortunate, in years past, in having at our 
loors an abundance of cheap and good building 
material and it has not been found necessary to 
depart from time-honored methods. We have 
now reached the end of our cheap material and 
must find a substitute and at the same time im- 
prove our factory buildings. Our fire risks are 
great and can only be lessened by the use of this 
strictly fire-proof material. The troubles and 
losses arising from a leaky steam and water pipe, 
floor srcubbing, tipped over fire pails and oil tanks 
and the hundred other annoyances due to water 
or oil going through the floors are eliminated in 
this type of building. Shafting will not be con- 
tinually getting out of line. The annoyance of 
static electricity will be overcome, as there are no 
openings around the window frames and leaky 
walls to admit the dry and frosty air. The mill 
can be lit and ventilated as in any type of build- 
ing. There are no hiding places for rats and ver- 
min, neither can there be oil-soaked and water- 
soaked floors. There are no rough and uneven 
walls and ceilings to act as dust catchers and slug 
producers. In fact, no safer and cleaner type of 
building can be had for textile purposes. 


Other papers were as follows: Corpora- 
tions and the Public Welfare, by Everett W. 
Burdett, Boston, Mass.; Taxation and Valua- 
tion with Reference to Industrial Plants, by 
Henry K. Rowell, Boston, Mass.; The Tariff 
on Cotton Goods, by Edwin A. Hartshorn, 
New York; American Cotton Textiles in the 
Far East, by John Foord, New York; Hot 
Water Heating by Forced Circulation, by J. 
A. Almirall, New York; Harvey Stuart 
Chase, Boston, Mass.; G. A. Gordan, Savan- 
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nah, Ga.; Samuel T. Hubbard, New York 
City. 

The election of officers and new members 
resulted as follows: 





For President: 
rence, Mass. 

For Vice-Presidents: Charles T. Plunkett, 
Adams, Mass.; George Otis Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass. 

For Directors for three years: William H. 
Loftus, Newark, N. J.; John W. Knowles, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Henry F. Mansfield, Utica, N. Y. 

For Director for two years: Edwin Farnham 
Greene, Boston, Mass. 

For Director for one year: Frederick A. 
Flather, Lowell, Mass. 


William Law- 





D. Hartshorne, 


FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 


Georgia: 
R. L. Wilson, Rome. 
Maine: 
W. K. Sanborn, West Kennebunk. 
Massachusetts: 
W. S. Hume, Amesbury. 
D. Allison Carrick, Boston. 
Eugene N. Foss, Boston. 
Theodore O. Nicholson, Boston. 
James Thomson, Boston. 
George W. Dunn, Clinton. 
Amos G. Hosmer, Clinton. 
G. Arthur Cook, Easthampton. 
Charles N. Borden, Fall River. 
James B. Kerr, Fall River. 
Richard G. Riley, Fall River. 
Russell B. Lowe, Fitchburg. 
Harry T. Hayward, Franklin 
Berry Laycock, Franklin. 
Walter J. Howland, Hebronville. 
William M. Stevenson, Indian Orchard. 
J. C. Bolon, Lancaster. 
Dexter Stevens, Lancaster 
Paul Butler, Lowell. 
Wm. Kendall Fairbanks, Lowell. 
William A. Mitchell, Lowell. 
Thomas Perkins, Jr., Lowell. 
Victor H. Pihl, Lowell. 
Robert A. Smith, Lowell. 
John A. Stevens, Lowell. 
Alfred C. Gaunt, Methuen. 
George H. Booth, New Bedford. 
Leonard C. Lapham, New Bedford. 
Albert D. Milliken, New Bedford. 
Robert Schofield, New Bedford. 
Edwin G. Shepardson, New Bedford. 
Thomas Stone, New Bedford. 
John B. Strongman, New Bedford. 
George A. Wilson, New Bedford. 
Henry W. Stone, Norwood. 
Merton J. Wilmarth, Pittsfield. 
Hiram L. Reynolds, Saundersville. 
Newton Wilson, Shirley. 
George Crompton, Somerville. 
Michigan: 
Hamilton Carhart, Detroit 
New Hampshire: 
Harry H. Blunt, Nashua. 
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New Jersey: 

James H. Abercrombie, Newark. 
New York: 

Ridley Watts, New York City. 

J. H. Reaney, St. Johnsvilic. 

Allan A. Freeman, Sloatsburg. 

R. Bloss Billings, Utica. 

John A. Crossland, Utica. 

John E. McLaughlin, Utica. 

J. Potter Harrington, Victory Mills. 
Pennsylvania: 

Edward Bromley, Philadelphia. 

George E. Zellers, Lancaster, 
Rhode Island: 

Harold ©. Whitman, Enfield. 

G. Bion Allen, Pawtucket. 

Louis W. Bishop, Pawtucket. 

Alfred L. Clark, Pawtucket. 

Amos Crankshaw, Pawtucket. 

John Crowther, Pawtucket. 

Albert H. Goff, Pawtucket. 

Elisha H. Howard, Pawtucket. 

Frederick L. Jenckes, Pawtucket. 

William A. Lehan, Pawtucket. 

Joseph W. Booth, Providence. 

Charles M. Perry, Saylesville. 
Canada: 

S. P. Gerow, St. John, N. B. 

James P. Murray, Toronto. 
England: 

C. W. Macara, Manchester. 


FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 


Connecticut: 
W. Irving Bullard, Danielson. 
Massachusetts: 
Nathaniel Kinsman, Boston. 
Daniel G. Langland, Boston. 
Jonathan Perkins, Boston. 
Adolph Suck, Boston. 
George B. Hamblin, Whitinsville. 
Gay D. Thayer, Worcester. 
New York: 
Charles M. Heminway, New York City. 
H. Cowles Smith, New York City. 
Thomas Winn, New York City. 
Pennsylvania: 
Charles Robbins, East Pittsburg. 
Rhode Island: 
Edmond H. Guerin, Woonsocket. 
Jeffrey Hazard, Providence. 
Edward L. Martin, Pawtucket. 
W. C. Murphy, Providence. 


Secretary Woodbury’s report showed an 
increase in membership during the year from 
797 to 879. 

Those registered as present at the Boston 
meeting were as follows: 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Maine: 
Edmund E. Blake, Biddeford. 
Clement A. Wakefield, Biddeford. 


Massachusetts: 
Eugene C. Andres, Boston. 
F. H. Bishop, Boston. 
Henry G. Brinckerhoff, Boston. 
John H. Burghardt, Boston. 
Chas. B. Burleigh, Boston. 
Hermon N. Burpee, Boston. 
Daniel J. Danker, Boston. 
John O. DeWolf, Boston. 
C. E. W. Dow, Boston. 
S. Harold Greene, Boston. 
Edgar F. Hathaway, Boston. 
Joseph C. King, Boston. 
Stephen C. Lowe, Boston. 
John P. Marston, Boston. 
Fay H. Martin, Boston. 
Meldon H. Merrill, Boston. 
Wm. R. Noone, Boston. 
Thos. J. O’Keefe, Boston. 
Sydney B. Paine, Boston. 
J. L. Sanford, Boston. 
Henry B. Ashton, Brookline. 
Henry Ashworth, Fall River. 
Alfred H. Hartley, Fall River. 
Allison W. Trafford, Fall River. 
Frederick N. Dillon, Fitchburg. 
H. C. Smith, Hopedale. 
Wallace I. Stimson, Hopedale 
James Strang, Indian Orchard 
Eugene E. Burnham, Lawrence. 
G. B. Emmons, Lawrence. 
W. W. Carey, Lowell. 
Joseph L. Cushing, Lowell. 
Frank B. Kenney, Lowell. 
John H. Nelson, Lynn. 
John K. Whittier, Lowell. 
Chas. A. Bowen, New Bedford. 
Lewis T. Shurtleff, New Bedford. 
Abbott P. Smith, New Bedford. 
Lettice R. Washburn, New Bedford. 
Rowland N. Mackay, Readville. 
Fred A. Wilde, Readville. 
H. J. Ballou, Somerville. 
Albert Birch, Somerville. ‘ 
Justin A. Ware, Spring Hill. 
Thomas G. Cox, Taunton. 
Melvin H. Coffin, Whitinsville. 
James A. Cooper, Whitinsville. 
E. T. Fowler, Westfield. 
Lawrence M. Keeler, Whitinsville. 
W. C. Murphy, Whitinsville. 
Elwin H. Rooney, Whitinsville. 
E. Kent Swift, Whitinsville. 
A. H. Howard, Worcester. 
Edwin H. Marble, Worcester. 
Harry M. Smith, Worcester. 
Geo. E. Zellers, Worcester. 
New York: 
Samuel T. Hubbard, New York. 
Hugh Nelson, New York. 
Arthur Parkinson, New York. 
H. C. Smith, New York. 
Pennsylvania: 
Harry W. Butterworth, Philadelphia. 
Roland Gerry, Pittsburg. 
Rhode Island: 
Fred W. Easton, Pawtucket. 
Dwight Seabury, Pawtucket. 
Jacob Stephens, Pawtucket. 
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J. Frank Braids, Providence. 

H. Martin Brown, Providence. 
W. Irving Bullard, Providence. 
Chas. H. Child, Providence. 
Rufus B. Goff, Providence. 
Frederic W. Howe, Providence. 
John E. Kendrick, Providence. 
W. C. Murphy, Providence. 
James T. Thornton, Providence. 
L. W. Campbell, Woonsocket. 
Malcolm Campbell, Woonsocket. 
Henry S. Houghton, Woonsocket. 


Canada: 


James H. Brand, Montreal. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Connecticut: 


Samuel T. Butterworth, Baltic. 
Frederick D. Ballou, Jewett City. 
James O. Sweet, Jewett City. 
Adelbert R. Young, Jewett City. 
H. C. Atwood, Killingly. 

Ernest E. Clark, Killingly. 

C. H. Truesdell, Killingly. 
Joseph Merriam, Middletown. 

W. S. Trickett, Montville. 

Arthur H. Gulliver, Norwichtown. 
George A. Vaughan, Putnam. 
Joseph D. Aikin, Taftville. 

John Eccles, Taftville. 

Robert G. McMeehan, Uncasville. 
Walter B. Knight, Willimantic. 
Joseph Mercer, Willimantic. 


J. R. Montgomery, Windsor Locks. 


Georgia: 


George W. Towne, Columbus 


Maine: 


Harry D. Lord, Biddeford. 
Robert McArthur, Biddeford. 
Russell W. Eaton, Brunswick. 
George W. Bean, Lewiston. 


Philip Dana, Westbrook. 


Massachusetts: 


Z. D. Hall, Adams. 

Charles T. Plunkett, Adams. 
Wm. C. Plunkett, Adams. 
tImer G. Childs, Bondsville. 
Charles B. Amory, Boston. 
Nathaniel F. Ayer, Boston. 
Albert F. Bemis, Boston. 
Frank B. Comins, Boston. 
Frederick A. Flather, Boston. 
Edward Farnham Greene, Boston. 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Boston 
Otis L. Humphrey, Boston. 
Joseph B. Jamieson, Boston 
J. K. Lanning, Boston. 
Herbert Lyman, Boston. 

J. P. Marston, Boston. 
George B. Morison, Boston. 
R. W. Neff, Boston. 

Henry S. Pritchett, Boston. 
Arnold B. Sanford, Boston. 
Willis S. Shepard, Boston. 
Wm. F. Sherman, Boston. 
John Sullivan, Boston. 
James P. Tolman, Boston. 
Franklin D. Williams, Boston. 


NATIONAL COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


C. J. H. Woodbury, Boston. 
Eugene Finocchiaro, Chelsea. 
Wm. G. McLoon, Clinton. 
George A. Ayer, Easthampton. 
J. W. Bailey, Fall River. 
Richard B. Borden, Fall River. 
J. T. Broadbent, Fall River. 
John A. Coilins, Fall River. 
John H. Estes, Fall River. 
John F. Hamlet, Fall River. 
William B. Hawes, Fall River. 
John H. Holt, Fall River. 
William P. Holt, Fall River. 
Alexander Makepeace, Fall River. 
H. L. Reynolds, Fall River. 
Harry J. Ricketson, Fall River. 
Benj. H. Roberts, Fall River. 
J. C. Smith, Fall River. 

Joseph Watters, Fall River. 
Eben C. Willey, Fall River. 
Albert W. Dimick, Fisherville. 
John Gregson, Fiskdale. 

Ernest L. Hersom, Fitchburg. 
Arthur L. Lowe, Fitchburg. 
Wm. F. Morgan, Fitchburg. 
Walter F. Stiles, Fitchburg. 
Joseph W. Ballard, Griswoldville. 
George Otis Draper, Hopedale. 
Frank J. Dutcher, Hopedale. 
Henry D. Martin, Lancaster 
Joseph P. Battles, Lawrence. 
Albert W. Brainerd, Lawrence. 
W. D. Hartshorne, Lawrence. 
Walter E. Parker, Lawrence. 
Charles R. Blake, Lowell. 
Edwin N. Burke, Lowell. 
Alfred M. Chadwick, Lowell. 
John H. Dunn, Lowell. 

George Fish, Lowell. 

Walter B. Hall, Lowell. 

William E. Hall, Lowell. 

Nelson D. Keables, Lowell. 

Fred Lacey, Lowell. 

Chas. F. Libbey, Lowell. 

Albert H. Morton, Lowell. 

Will Nelson, Lowell. 

Louis A. Olney, Lowell. 

H. C. Perham, Lowell. 

Earl A. Thissell, Lowell. 

Ariel C. Thomas, Lowell. 

Lewis Dexter, Jr., Malden. 

George E. Prest, Melrose. 

John E. Prest, Melrose. 

Alfred Sagar, Methuen. 

Fred W. Moore, Millbury. 

Francis H. Rice, Millbury. 

C. P. Brooks, New Bedford. 

John L. Burton, New Bedford. 
John A. Fernley, New Bedford. 
Arnold C. Gardner, New Bedford. 
Clark W. Holcomb, New Bedford. 
Charles M. Holmes, New Bedford. 
Leonard Johnson, New Bedford. 
John Neild, New Bedford. 

H. W. Nichols, New Bedford. 
Charles M. Perry, New Bedford. 
Herbert E. Walmsley, New Bedford. 
Newton Wilson, New Bedford. 
Samuel Taylor, New Bedford. 
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Frank J. Hale, Newton Upper Falls E. R. Bullock, Pawtucket. 

Oscar B. Truesdell, Newtonville. Robert Burgess, Pawtucket. 

Earl S. Jenckes, Northbridge. 3enjamin C. Chace, Jr., Pawtucket 
Edwin N. Bartlett, North Oxford Henry C. Dexter, Pawtucket. 
William P. McMullan, Salem. James R. MacColl, Pawtucket. 
Frank S. Field, Shattuckville. Newton Wilson, Pawtucket. 

H. H. Culver, Taunton William P. Wood, Pawtucket. 
Wm. C. Lovering, Taunton. Henry R. Brown, Phenix. 

Henry Williams, Taunton Edward R. Ballou, Providence. 
Elias S. Willis, Taunton Arthur C. Freeman, Providence. 
Charles A. Tabor, Thorndike Stephen A. Knight, Providence 
Roscius C. Newell, Three Rivers Chas. R. Makepeace, Providence. 
Charles E. Getchell, Waltham William C. Pierce, Providence 
Arthur H. Paul, Waltham F. P. Sheldon, Providence. 

Frank Hartley, Webster Antonio Spencer, Providence. 
William J. Stewart, Webster Wilton H. Spencer, Providence 
W. H. Jillson, Westfield O. B. Parker, Quidnick. 

Alfred E. Adams, Whitinsville. Arthur F. Brackett, Riverpoint 
Oscar L ille Edward E. Bartlett, Warren. 
Roland R. Kelly, Williamstown Station Robert B. Meikle, Westerly. 

W. W. Crosby, Woburn Edward W. Houghton, Woonsocket. 
Henry F. Harris, Worcester Chas. E. Thomas, Woonsocket. 
W. G. Holland, Worcester Marcus J. Woodrow, Woonsocket. 
Henry S. Houghton, Jr., Worcester Canada: 

New Hampshire: e Whidden Graham, Milltown, N. B. 
Walter Whipple, Claremont John B. Cudlip, St. John, N. B. 
Charles H. Fish. Dover Charles H. Potter, Valleyfield, Que. 
Chester D. Hatch, Exeter. Louis Simpson, Valleyfield, Que. 
Frederick W. Ely, Greenville 
Stephen N. Bourne, Manchester a 
Chas. H. Manning, Manchester. 

William H. Caldwell, Nashua Lancashire’s Profits. 
Roscoe S. Milliken, Nashua 
M. F. Foster, Milford 


ities Se Sean: Manian The prosperity of English spinning mills is 
J. Colby Lewis, Salmon Falls indicated by the divident reports from 


Wm. G. Nichols, Suncook twenty-two mills, published in a recent issue 
New Jersey: : of the Manchester Guardian, and of which 
Jesse A. Knight, Gloucester City fol F : 
George W. Turner, Gloucester City . the following is a SURAT - 
John F. Reardon, Millville . 
7 eeqe ° - >< > “e > 
inn Se Cann Memeek mill 25 per cent. per annum. 
Wm. L. Lyall, Passaic. mill 15% per cent. per annum. 
New York: mill 13% per cent. per annum. 
David S. Johnston, Cohoes . . 
. ton, mill 11 er cent. per annum. 
Thomas H. Smith, Jamestown. Ne P P : 
John R. Mitchell, New York aa s 10 per cent. per annum. 
Stewart F. Carter, Suffern. mills 8 percent. per annum. 
D. W. Gray, Utica. 
Charles Hayes, Jr., Utica. 
Henry F. Mansfield, Utica 
Pardon B. Sanford, Utica As long as profits continue at this rate in 
Albion K. Searls, Utica . 
: e a country w ¥ r - 
John B. Wild, Utica. a country with as large a supply of unem 


Pensaviesnis: ployed capital and labor as is found in Eng- 
Robert Beatty, Philadelphia land the building of mills may be expected to 


T. Ashby Blythe, Philadelphia. continue. Careful estimates show that 8,so00.- 
Edward W. France, Philadelphia. — S show 8,500, 


Rhode Island: ooo spindles have been installed in Lancashire 
R. A. Gray, Allentown. during the last two years. This is seven- 


Charles H. Collins, Ashton eighths as many spindles as are reported in 
Robert Stewart, Ashton. ll tt 3 Cc 

; ; all the cotto any; -quz 
oxi Geowe Cala Walle. all the cotton mills of Germany; one-quarter 


William B. Orr. Porestdale. more than in France; it is equal to all the 


Alphonso Freee. esses cotton spindles in Austria, Italy and Switzer- 
Edward A. Mongeon, Lonsdale. a . 

; ; and; and « ‘r cent. o : 

+ i Stevens Mao land; and 94 per cent. of the number in our 


William W. Blades, Pawtucket. Southern States. 
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BROKEN SKIP TWILLS, BROKEN WARP AND 
FILLING WAYS. 

This subdivision of our 45° twills is splen- 
didly adapted for the production of new ef- 
fects in the manufacture of worsted suitings, 
as well as when using more closely interlac- 
ing foundation twills in connection with wor- 
sted and cotton dress goods. As will be 
readily understood by the student, from the 
heading of our lesson, this system of fancy 
twill weaves has for its foundation our reg- 
ular 45° twills, and actually is a continua- 
tion, with reference to more complicated 
weaves, of Lesson XII. and where a study 
of weaves 23, 24 and 25 then given, will 
readily explain the foundation for the de- 
signing of the present division of fancy twill 
weaves, which may be used either alone or 
in combination with other weaves, resem- 
bling in most instances, on account of the 
characteristic small, well broken up effects, 
granite weaves in their general appearance 
in the woven fabric. 

The rule for constructing this new system 
of weaves is thus: first, select your founda- 
tion, i. e., 45° twill; next use in connection 
with a given number of picks I, 2, 3 or more 
warp threads of this regular twill in its 
proper shape, after which arrange a complete 
break (risers opposite sinkers in the two 
joining warp threads throughout the entire 
repeat of picks previously selected for that 
portion of the weave) and start, beginning 
with this break thread, to draft again I, 2, 3 
or more warp threads of the foundation twill, 
after which arrange again complete break, 
and continue to draft warp threads and break 
until the proper amount of threads in which 
the twill has to run in one direction is used, 
and when then the affair, previously ex- 
plained, is duplicated in connection with the 
same foundation twill running in the reverse 
direction, a procedure which in turn will re- 


TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


E. A. 


POSSELT. 


sult in your skip twill broken warp ways. 
Next sélect a corresponding number of picks 
below the ones thus painted up, using the 
same arrangement of warp threads taken in 
rotation previous to a skip, as used in the 
previously referred to portion of the design, 
the only difference being that in this in- 
stance the direction of the twill is reversed, 
by what we mean that where in the previ- 
ously painted number of picks the twill is 
running from left to right, the twill in the 
present number of picks is to run in the 
reverse direction, and vice versa when meet- 
ing with the reverse twill in the first portion 
of the design, then the new portion of twill 
is to run in the direction from left to right. 

The number of warp threads and number 
of picks required before arranging the break 
depends upon the texture and general char- 
acter of the fabric as well as whether large or 
small effect designs are required. 

We will now explain the construction of 
the new system of weaves in connection with 
the accompanying plate of designs, and in 
which weave Fig. A shows us a broken skip 
twill, broken warp and filling ways, having 
for its foundation the ?—, 4-harness twill; two 
repeats each way of the complete weave, i. e., 
4 repeats of the weave being given, in order 
to more clearly show up its general effect 
in the fabric. One repeat of the weave, i. e., 
the one as situated in the upper left hand 
corner (16 * 16), in order to show to the 
student the construction more clearly, has 
been executed in two kinds of type, using &@ 
for the skip twill when running from left to 
right and [*] in connection with the twill 
when running in the reverse direction, each 
effect calling for 8 & 8 ends, and which in 
connection with the plain motive used, calls 
for (8 & 2 =) 16 warp threads and 16 picks 
for the repeat of the complete new weave. 
Examining our skip twill more in detail, we 
will find that the arrangement used has been: 
take 2 warp threads of the regular twill and 
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skip 1 thread of 

this drafting four times 

tion of the twill. 
Diagram B shows 


for the new twill, i. e., showing 
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said regular twill, continuing 
over for each direc- 


us the foundation draft 
us that the 
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draft being simply given to the student as a 
foundation draw, showing that ?-, 4-harness 
twill is the foundation for the new weave. 

Weave Fig. C 


shows us another example 
of this 


class of broken skip twill, broken 


om a 
Pats 
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same could be woven, if necessary, on 4 har- 
nesses in connection with a harness chain, 
repeating on 12 bars; however, as a rule, 8, 
12 or 16 harnesses will be the proper number 
of harnesses to use on the loom, the present 


warp and filling ways, and in which instance 
the *-, 6-harness 45° twill is the foundation 
weave, using for the drafting of the skip 
twill: take 3 and skip 2 threads of the founda- 
tion weave previously referred to, continu- 
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ing the affair four times over for each direc- 
tion of the twill and using 12 picks for each 
effect, and what in turn will give us (3 & 4 
< 2 =) 24 warp threads and (12 & 2 =) 24 
picks for the repeat of the complete new 
weave, which in connection with the prac- 
tical work on the loom will call for either 6 
or 12 harness fancy draw. 

Weave Fig. D shows us a somewhat more 
broken up effect, the foundation twill in this 
instance being again the ?—, 4-harness twill, 
the drafting of the skip twill being: take two, 
skip one, take one, skip one of the founda- 
tion twill previously quoted; the drafting 
with reference to the skip twill thus quoted 
being in turn repeated four times with the 
twill running in one direction previous to re- 
peating the same affair as thus explained in 
connection with the twill running in a re- 
verse direction, 12 picks being used again for 
each effect. Warp and filling affairs thus 


referred to in turn will result in a weave 
repeating on (3 X 4 = I2 X 2 =) 24 warp 
threads and (12 K 2 = 24 =) 24 picks for 


the repeat of the new weave, and which as 
will be readily understood, will call for a 
4-harness foundation draft, although 12 har- 
ness, fancy draw, will be the proper number 
of harnesses to use for this weave on the 
loom. 

Weave Fig. E has for its foundation the 


Soo 


-,——,—'—, 10-harness 45° twill, the arrange- 
ment of the skip twill being: take 3 and skip 
4 threads of the foundation twill and repeat 
ing the affair four times previous to revers 
ing the direction of drafting the twill. Fill- 
ing ways, 12 picks are used for each effect, 
the complete new weave repeating on 24 
24, and which, as will be readily understood, 
can be woven with a 10 harness fancy draw 
on account of the 
used. 


Weave Fig. F has for its foundation twill 


10 harness foundation twill 


the same 10-harness regular twill as used in 
the previously quoted example, the only dif- 
ference being that in this instance the ar- 
rangement for drafting each direction of the 
skip twill used is: take 2 and skip, take 1 and 
skip. Filling ways, 12 picks are used for 
each effect. The repeat of the present weave 
is the same as that of the preceding one, both 
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warp and filling ways, the new weave repeat- 
ing On 24 X* 24. 

Weave Fig. G has for its foundation again 
the 10-harness twill called for in connection 
with the previously given two examples, the 
only difference in the present instance being 
that the drafting of the skip twill has been: 
take 3 and skip 1, three times over, and 
which = 12 warp threads to be used for each 
direction of the twill previous to reversing 
the latter. Twelve picks are again used for 
each change filling ways and which will give 
us 24 24 for the repeat of the new weave. 


twill for its foundation, the arrangement of 
skipping warp ways in this instance being: 

Take 10 ends of the twill and skip (i. e., 
miss 4 ends of the regular twill) and take 2 
ends of the twill and skip again. 

Filling ways arrange sections of twills to 
reverse every 24 picks; hence repeat of the 
complete weave 48 X 48. 

Weave Fig. 1 shows us the use of the 
s_,—*_.1_. 14-harness 45° twill in connection 
with a broken skip twill, broken warp and 
filling ways, the “skip” arrangement used 
being: 

Take 4 ends of regular twill and skip (i. e., 
miss 6 ends of the regular twill) and 

Take 2 ends of the regular twill and skip 
(i. e., miss 6 ends of the regular twill). 

Filling ways sections of twills thus pro- 
duced are arranged to reverse every 24 picks, 
hence repeat of complete weave 48 X 48. 


— 


DYNAMOMETER FOR DETERMINING 
THE DRIVING POWER OF SPIN- 
DLE-BANDS IN A RAPID AND 
EASY MANNER. 


found 


In connection with ring frames, it is ind 


necessary at times to ascertain the driving 


power of spindle-bands under working con 
ditions, and which is readily accomplished by 
means of the dynamometer shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, which is a side ele- 
vation of a portion of a spinning-spindle and 
its driving band, showing the new dyna- 


mometer operatively applied thereto. This 
device is brought in the market by the 
Draper Co., of Hopedale, Mass., and by 
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means of it we are enabled to readily test and 
ascertain this driving power of the actuating 
band or bands, as many as may be advisable, 
without interfering with the operation of the 
frame as a whole. 

In connection with the illustration, nu- 
meral of reference 1 indicates the spindle, 
its whirl, 3 a portion of the spindle-band, 4 a 
bobbin support situated above and con- 
nected with the whirl, 3. The dotted lines in 
the illustration show a bobbin-connector of 
the acting (Rabbeth Patent) 
type, comprising clutch members, 5, which, 
when thrown outward by centrifugal force, 
in turn engage the bore of the bobbin and ro- 
tate the same in unison with the spindle. 


centrifugally 


The dynamometer consists of a spring ten- 
sion-scale, comprising a tubular body, 6, hav- 


ing mounted in it a retracting spring, 7, to 
which in turn is outer end 
hook 8, and in its proper place also a pointer, 
g, which projects through a longitudinal slot, 
10, in the body of the device, which adjacent 


secured at its 


said slot, 10, has a series of graduations, 11, 
thereon. as attached to the outer 
end of the body of the dynamometer, is pro- 
vided for the use of the operator, so as to be 
able to hold the device in 
proper position when tests are made with it. 

13 is a test bobbin, adapted to be detach- 
ably mounted on the spindle and to be ro- 
tated thereby, the base of said bobbin being 
suitably bored so as to co-operate with the 


Ring 12, 


conveniently 


bobbin-connecting means on the spindle. A 
cord, 14, in turn is attached to the periphery 
of the bobbin, 13, the free end of said con- 
nection being formed into a loop, 15, for 
conveniently securing to it the hook, 8, of 
the dynamometer, when the latter is to be 
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used for determining the driving power of a 
band, the ring, 12, of the scale being simul- 
taneously held firmly by the hand of the 
operator, while the ordinary friction connec- 
tion at the same time rotates the bobbin, 13, 
with the spindle, 1. 

As soon as the tension of spring, 7, over- 
comes the driving force of the band, 3, the 
latter will slip on the whirl, 2, arresting in 
turn the rotation of bobbin, 13, and the spin- 
dle, 1. Pointer 9 with relation to gradua- 
tions It will then enable us to determine 
the driving power of the spindle-band thus 
tested, since the radial distance of the tan- 
gent-point of the connection, 14, from the 
axis of rotation of the spindle, 1, is known 
and also the diameter of the whirl, 2. 

It will be readily understood that test bob- 
bin must not slip relative to the spindle, as 
will be the case with an ordinary friction con- 
nection between both, for which reason said 
frictional connection between spindle ard 
bobbin must be of a firm character. 

To test the driving power of a band on a 
ring-frame in use, simply connect the dyna- 
mometer and the detachable testing-bobbin 
and place the latter on a spindle instead of 
placing thereon the usual bobbin. The oper- 
ation of the ring frame is thus not interfered 
with, and the test is made 
working conditions. 


under actual 

This dynamometer in turn can also be used 
to determine the gripping power of the cen- 
trifugally-acting bobbin connector (Rabbeth 


Patent) referred to, since so long as the spin- 
dle rotates at a sufficient speed, its clutching 
members are operative 


However, when the 
pull or resistance due to the dynamometer 
overcomes the force of the clutching mem- 
bers, then the rotation of the bobbin is ar- 
rested, while the spindle 
tate, and when then from the indication on 
the scale at such time, the gripping power of 
such a centrifugally acting bobbin-connector 
is readily obtained. 


continues to ro- 


——_______ 9 


Of the 59 million dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise sent to the outlying territories of 
the United States in 1906, 22 million dollars’ 
worth went to Porto Rico, 17 1/2 millions to 
Alaska, 12 1/2 millions to Hawaii, and 7 mil- 
lions to the Philippine Islands. 





‘WOOLEN CARDING. 





(Continued from April.) 


No other work in a woolen mill offers as 
much chance for dispute as grinding, most 
every carder having his own ideas on the 
subject, some adhering to a constant grind- 
ing, others to a light grinding, others to a 
medium, and still others may grind hard; 
again the wire point most desirable opens 
another chance for a dispute. Provided the 
wire in filleting is ground beyond a certain 
amount of hardness, the friction will enlarge 
its position in the filleting which holds the 
wire at a proper pitch, and the carding action 
will, therefore, in a short time, cause the 
wire to break and fall out, which means fresh 
clothing, showing that hard grinding is 
wrong and should not be practiced. Carders 
in favor of not grinding, i. e., have the card 
do its own continuous grinding, and to 
which system we already previously referred, 
claim that a card once ground and prop- 
erly set, will keep itself sharp by allowing 
the strippers to rub slightly against the 
workers. In opposition to that, those card- 
ers in favor of grinding, claim that since 
strippers and workers run in one direction, 
the points on the faster running strippers 
certainly strike the back of teeth on its com- 
panion worker and for sure keep them (the 
teeth of the workers) sharp; but will this ac- 
tion not take the point off the teeth of the 
strippers? Will the latter thus not fail to 
retain its hold of the fibre sufficiently long 
enough to get it away from the worker? 
Should the teeth of the stripper for this 
reason not be kept sharp and smooth? The 
same carder, as mentioned previously, will 
explain to us that the main cylinder keeps 
the fancy sharp, and naturally vice versa the 
fancy the main cylinder. To this the other 
man will explain that certainly the main cyl- 
inder keeps the fancy sharp all right, or in 
other words, the fancy will keep itself sharp 
on the main cylinder, but that the fancy can- 
not keep the cylinder sharp for the reason 
that the clothing of the fancy is of a looser 
set than that of the cylinder, a feature which 
will readily show that the fancy cannot touch 
all the teeth of the cylinder, there not being 
a sufficient number of teeth in the fancy. to 
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do this, again will the grinding of such of 
the teeth of the main cylinder which are 
ground not be a side-grinding? 

However, no matter which system of 
grinding, it must be remembered that a card 
running on good stock, and the teeth of the 
card clothing made of tempered steel wire 
will not require grinding oftener than once 
about every three months. Some carders 
use a fiddle, i. e., stretch a piece of emery 
cloth over a wooden frame and hold this 
fiddle about twice a week onto the rollers, a 
procedure which certainly has its good 
points, since it will help to throw out dust 
and dirt and besides polishes the points of 
the teeth. 

The “fancy,” or as we might more prop- 
erly call it, the brushing-up roll, from the 
time that its clothing is once on, and until it 
is worn beyond any further use, is at once 
the most simple in action and least liable to 
injury of any part of the carding engine, re- 
quiring little care on the part of the carder, 
and shows the effects of its use scarcely ap- 
parent, until certainly after a length of time, 
on account of the shortness of its teeth from 
wear and their consequent loss of elasticity, 
it is no longer fit to perform the duties re- 
quired of it. It might be interesting to note 
here that such a worn fancy will not show 
its worn out condition for practical work to 
the average mill man on account of its nice 
appearance, although the carder will know 
that its days of usefulness are gone; this be- 
ing the reason why in some mills it may be 
hard for the carder to convince his employer 
that a new clothing for it is necessary. In 
order that the fancy does its share in the 
carding process, and does it well, the clothing 
for the fancy must be properly made, prop- 
erly adjusted, pitched to the right angle in 
grinding, not overground, correctly gauged 
for the work required and protected from 
injury. 

While all of the other clothed rollers and 
cylinders of the carding engine have to do 
more or less carding, the fancy does none at 
all, its sole object being to brush up the 
already carded stock in the main cyKnder, in 
order that it can be taken from the latter by 
the doffer. This radical difference in what 
is required for the fancy as compared with 
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that of other parts of the carding engine is 
the reason why the teeth of the fancy are 
made more than twice the length of the teeth 
of the other card clothing. To enhance its 
brushing qualities the teeth of the fancy gen- 
erally are, or should be, set in lighter foun- 
dation, and this not so closely nor so tightly 
as is required in other clothing. Again this 
construction must be modified to suit the 
wire against which the fancy is to run, as 
well as the stock to be carded, since it will 
be readily understood that extremely fine 
wire and lightness in the foundation will not 
be suitable for the clothing of a fancy which 
has to work against a main cylinder clothed 
with a coarse clothing on account of running 
a long coarse stock continually on that par- 
ticular set of cards. For such wools, if they 
are of uniformly long staple, the wire for the 
clothing of the fancy should be the same size 
as that on its main cylinder, in fact it even 
can be a number coarser in connection with 
Short, coarse wool-extracts 
and shoddies will almost blow from the cyl- 
inder, as will also cotton, especially when 
worked white, for which reason where such 
stock is used the softest and most pliable 
foundations and this in connection with finer 
wire should be used. If a mill has to work 
such stock for a considerable time, or right 
along, either separately or in mixtures, a 
wire two numbers finer than that on the cyl- 
inder will not be too soft a clothing to use. 


some wools. 


However, such a thing as being sure to 
run a certain kind of stock continually or for 
any length of time on a card, is not possible 
to be done in every mill, the change in fash- 
ion preventing the carder from being certain 
what changes, or how many, will be made in 
the change of stock during the life of the 
clothing of a fancy, makes matters rather 
hard for the carder, knowing that once a 
fancy clothed he has to get along with it 
as good as he On that account and 
unless the carder is in a position to be sure 
that he will have little or no change in the 
stock, it is advisable to order the 
wire for his fancy one number finer than 
that on the cylinder against which it is to 
run, and rely on experience to help him over 
any trouble when radical changes in stock 
are made by the mill. When dealing then 


can. 
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with stocks, for which actually a coarser wire 
for the fancy should be necessary, a quicker 
speed for the fancy will usually accomplish 
the same results provided the teeth have not 
previously been set too far forward in grind- 
ing. When such is the case, set them back 
with a very light facing on the grinder for a 
minute or two. However, do no re-grinding, 
but put the fancy in the card and set it 
snugly to the main cylinder, but not hard 
enough to bend the teeth forward again. 
Let it run for ten or fifteen minutes before 
putting stock into the machine, and that 
will smooth up the points, after which set 
the fancy at its proper distance from the 
main cylinder and in turn start the carding 
engine. 

For stock that rises easily, slacken the 
speed of the fancy and set it to the main 
cylinder very lightly. If it then continues to 
throw too much flyings, or winds, because of 
the very light touch it has upon the cylinder, 
set the teeth at a further pitch forward by 
hard grinding. It is true that most of these 


expedients are hard on the fancy, but it must 


be borne in mind that each card has only one 
fancy and the cost of replacing it, especially 
a poor one, should not be counted against 
good work. 

We may come in contact with carders 
who apply one rule for all fancies, both as 
to its speed and setting, but that is a poor 
policy, even when there is am almost perfect 
uniformity, and the cylinders and fancies are 
as nearly as possible suited to the work. 
There is an unavoidable variation in all new 
machinery, and in the case of fancies there 
is a very great difference between one that 
is new and one which has been long in use. 
Not only does this difference exist in regard 
to fancies, but in the case of main cylinders, 
from which the fancies have to raise the 
stock as well. 

It will be found that it is almost impossible 
to get a good clearance from some main 
cylinders, while from others the stock comes 
off altogether too easily. The same as with 
the fancies, these differences may arise from 
variations in construction, from abuse, or 
long use and old age. Some of the faults 
may be remedied. For example, a cylinder 
that stubbornly refuses to yield the stock 
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can, provided it has a leather foundation 
(which in such cylinders is usually over firm, 
this firmness being often the sole cause of 
the trouble) be bettered sometimes by grind- 
ing a longer point on the teeth. This cer- 
tainly requires hard grinding, but it should 
not be hard enough to set the teeth over, as 
is recommended for the fancies. This ex- 
pedient will not work satisfactorily on cloth 
foundations. If the stock has a tendency to 
hang, and this comes from abuse, that is, if 
it arises from careless cleaning, too close 
setting, or other causes, the teeth then will 
be found to stand every way but the right 
one, then the remedy is obvious. Get them 
into the correct position, and if they are then 
uneven, face off the long ones and grind all 
to a good smooth point. 

For a main cylinder which yields up every- 
thing, dirt and all, to the fancy, the only 
remedy is to draw the clothing more snugly, 
and face back the teeth, after which grind 
to a point as lightly as can be done. Fora 
main cylinder which has its teeth from long 
use worn to a board-like stiffness, and which 
teeth hold the stock stubbornly as well as 
teeth worn down to the bend, some of which 
card nothing and will yield nothing and 
others that card nothing and yield every- 
thing, there is no remedy but a new clothing 
for the cylinder. 

Running the fancy too fast or too slow will 
result in uneven work, for if too slow, the 
cylinders get too full, whereas if too fast, 
the wool is thrown out. The question then 
is how fast ought a fancy to run upon all 
wool fibre? Some carders advise for this, 
five inches to four of the main cylinder. 

To ascertain for this purpose the relative 
surface speed of the fancy to that of the main 
cylinder, hold a square across the edge of 
fancy and main cylinder, and mark it with 
chalk across both, after which move the main 
cylinder, one turn and note the number of 
times the fancy goes round for this one of 
the cylinder. Then multiply circumference 
of the fancy by the number of its turns to 
one turn of the main cylinder, and compare 
results with the main cylinder’s circum- 
ference, obtaining in turn the difference in 
speed between both. 

Have your belts tight and well cleaned, 
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a feature which is of the greatest of im- 
portance to the proper working of a fancy 
and still neglected by some carders. 

The grinding of the fancy also requires 
good judgment. Place the fancy firm to the 
grinder, until the point is right for good 
work, then clean its wire with wool and oil 
on a hand-card, put it in its bearings in the 
carding engine and run it firmly into the 
clothing of the main cylinder for about one 
hour, after which ease off and place it at its 
proper working depth to the main cylinder. 

Do not trust setting the fancy by the 
sound of the ear, but better use the gauge 
and when a little practice will enable you 
to get your fancy where you want it, and 
after you have learned the qualities of a par- 
ticular fancy and cylinder, your gauge will 
give you surer results than the ear. After 
it is set, remove the belt and see that it does 
not turn hard, since such should never be 
the case. Afterwards, as often as you can, 
watch the effects of the setting when the ma- 
chine is being cleaned. If the stock is pack- 
ing down hard in the teeth, rolling up in 
bunches in them, or being brushed out of 
them entirely, dirt and all, the fancy is set 
on too hard, or is running too fast, except 
the trouble rests with the condition of the 
clothing of the fancy or that of the cylinder, 
or both. If the stock winds above the cyl- 
inder teeth, the fancy may then be set on 
to the main cylinder too light or run too 
slow. 

A slipping fancy belt will show similar 
effects, for which reason, as previously al- 
ready mentioned, see that the belt for the 
fancy is in a tight state, and in turn set to 
suit conditions. 

On account of the present so keen com- 
petition in connection with woolen manufac- 
turing, one of the main objects aimed at by 
the manufacturer is perfect yarn and which 
in turn forms the back bone for the success- 
ful running of the mill. To produce perfect 
roving for the spinning room demands the 
greatest of care on the part of the carder 
in setting his carding engines. In order to be 
able to set accurately the teeth in the cloth- 
ing of the main cylinder, doffer cylinder and 
workers must have sharp points so as to 
catch the fibres and at the same time part 
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with them readily. Setting too close, be- 
sides injuring the stock, would destroy the 
points of the teeth of the clothing, whereas 
setting too wide would permit the wool to 
pass through the card in lumps; hence it 
will be seen that the slighest variation in 
the difference of setting a card will be the 
cause of either injuring the wool, or the card 
clothing or both. 
whether 


For any sort of fine fibre, 
shod ly, 


wool or set your workers 
down, so that the smallest atom cannot pass 
the teeth of the workers and main cylinder 
at their point of contact without being 
In order to obtain good results the 
workers on the 


caught. 
finisher card are generally 
run at three turns per minute and its com- 
panion strippers at five. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOREIGN NOVELTIES. 


Worsted Melton Suiting. 


Complete 


Weave.—Repeat 288 X 16. 


Warp—38164 ends, all 2/60’s worsted, 16 harness, fancy 
draw. 


Reed—t5 X 8 = 68 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 

4 ends worsted, g 

4 ends worsted, d 

4 ends worsted, yz 
12 ends worsted, t 

2 ends worsted, blu 
8 ends worsted, ligh 
2ends worsted, blu 
12 ends worsted, brown mix 
4 ends worsted, greer ‘ 

4 ends worsted, dark mix 

4 ends worsted, green 

12 ends worsted, brown mix. 
12 ends worsted, light m 

12 ends worsted, brown mi 

12 ends worsted, dark 

12 ends worsted, brown: 

12 ends worsted, light 

s2 ends worsted, t 


ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 


it I 


ww HAS ANH ON BH HS 


t mix 
e 


ye WU 


ends 


Repeat of pattern: 288 ends 


Filling—tt12 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


12 picks, 2/60’s worsted, dark mix 


=12 picks 
12 picks, 2/60’s worsted, light mix 


=12 picks 


Repeat of pattern: 24 picks 


Finish—Scour well, full slightly, clip on 
and steam; 56 inches wide. 


shear, press 
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Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 186X 4. 


Warp—6324 ends, 8 or 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—16 X 6 = 66 inches wide in loom. 


Dress—i7 sections (@ 372 ends (or 2 patterns for section) 
2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark blue 

2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab 

2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark blue eee 
24 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab.........-+-seeeeee+- 
2 ends, 2/32's worsted, dark blue 

a ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab... 

2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark blue.... 

2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black.......... 

8 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab...... 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and light blue twist...... 
4 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab : 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and red twist 

4 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab. ree 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, Black and light blue twist...... 
8 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab... 
2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black 

2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown : i 

: / ’ enas 

2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab 

2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown.... 2 ends 
a4 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab oe 24 ends 
2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown...... ......:......== 2 ends 
2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab 

2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, dark brown. 
32 ends, 2/32’s worsted, green drab 


= 16 ends 


2 ends 
24 ends 
2 ends 


CO 


ends 


ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 
ends 


» Des wer WOW 


= 16 ends 


++ 33 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 186 ends 


Filling—48 picks per inch, all 2/32’s worsted, black. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


Worsted Suitings (Stripe Effect). 


Cotter 


Complete Weave. Repeat 200X 4. 
Warp—7200 ends, 10 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—17% X 6 = 68.58 inches wide in loom. 
Dress—18 sections (@ 400 ends, or 2 patterns to 

section. 


50 ends, 2/36’s worsted, olive drab 

32 ends, 2/36’s worsted, olive brown 

20 ends, 2/36’s worsted, olive drab 

32 ends, 2/36’s worsted, olive brown 

48 ends, 2/36’s worsted, olive drab 

4 ends, 60’s worsted, black and 2/120’s cotton, green, mercerized 
10 ends, 2/36’s worsted, olive brown 

4 ends, 60’s worsted, black and 2/120’s cotton, green mercerized 


200 ends in repeat of pattern 


one 


Filling—70 picks per one inch, all 2/36’s worsted, olive 
drab. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide, 2% take up in 
length during finishing. 


Calculations as to amount of material required: 
10 % take up of warp during weaving 
7200 = Sooo and 
$000 + 25 (200 +8) —320 =constant. 
320 X 16 = 5120 = §.126 oz. 2/36’s worsted, olive drab 
320 X 8= 2560 = 4.063 0z. 2/36’s worsted, olive brown 
320 X 1==320 0.152 oz. 1/60’s worsted, black 
320 X 1= 320 =0.101 Oz. 2/120’s cotton, green, mercerized 


12.442 0z. weight of warp 
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70 picks, 68.58 inches wide = 4800 = 7.619 oz. weight of tilling. 
Warp 12.442. OZ. 
Filling: 7.619 














20,061 oz, weight of flannel from loom 
+ 401 OZ, 2% take up at finishing 





20.463 
—_ 2.046 0z, loss in finishing (10%) 





18.416 oz. =18 1/20z. finished weight (exclusive 
selvage 


—_———————_. 


Worsted Suiting. 













Complete Weave—Repeat 244X16 


Warp —7808 ends, all 2/48’s worsted,-16 harness fancy 
draw. 






Reed—14X8=69% inches wide in loom. 





Dress—16 sections @ 488 ends or 2’patterns in 1 section, 








2 ends, black ; ‘ } 
® 7 6= 

2 ends, black and pearl twist | x 0 ] 

vo xX 2= 96 ends 
2 ends, black and dark pearl twist} 6 A ; 
2 ends, black aud pearl twist \ =o" ) 
2 ends, black and pearl twist............++-- ; - = 2 ends 
2 ends, brown nalvedlcadiveis eS 
OO WINE bcs beset ndcovnrnacsuee ; ep whe wis = 2 ends 








4 ends, black and pear! twist 
2ends, brown 
2 ends, black 


x 2=-16 ends 









2 ends, black and pearl twist ’ i dice 

2 ends, black and dark pearl twist | a Las gaa git andes 
2 ends, black and pearl twist } oGaema't —s 

2 ends, black \ ai 

2ends, black oie SAG gominadrssewe eke ..= 2 ends 
2ends, light gray............ pewkee ‘ ccontovcce BORGES 
2ends, black........... ‘ 2 ends 
2 ends, black and pearl twist ene se al 

2 ends, black and dark pearl twist...... eee X 4=16 ends 
2 ends, black and pearl twist.......... ; . --= 2 ends 
2 ends, black........... eien ; : ...-== 2 ends 


2 ends, light gravy 
2 ends, black 










.-== 2 ends 
= 2 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 244 ends 


Filling— 112 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
2 picks, 2/48’s worsted, black 
2 picks, 2/48’s worsted, black and pear! twist 
4 picks in repeat of pattern 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide, 2% take up in 
length during finishing. 
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The three principal countries sending 
clothing wool to the United States are, ac- 
cording to the size of the shipments, South 
America, United Kingdom, and Asia. 


The United States’ imports of bagging, 
burlaps, cordage, coir yarn, binding twine, 
and goods of similar character, for the year 
1906, were valued at more than 60 millions 
of dollars. 
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A BALL-BEARING TOP ROLL FOR RING 
FRAMES AND MULES. 





The object aimed at in connection with 
this top roll is to do away with the lubrica- 
tion of top rolls as commonly constructed, 
in connection with spinning machinery and 
its consequent injury to the leather or rubber 
covering by oil from the bearings to creep 
onto said covering of the rolls, preventing 
at the same time any chance of said lubricat- 
ing oil to come in contact with the roving or 
yarn under operation, and consequent waste 
in any shape or form of either. Another 
point in favor of this ball-bearing top roll is, 
that besides running with perfect freedom 
minus the use of a lubricating oil, the rolls 
adjust themselves automatically to their 
mate fluted rolls, thus compensating for 
any irregularities present in the covering in 
any one of the top rolls in the machine, 
every one of them in turn gripping its mate 
fluted roll throughout the entire length of 
the top roll covering, a fcature readily ex- 
plained in connection with the accompanying 
two illustrations of which Fig. 1 is a longi- 
tudinal section through a pair of these ball- 
bearing top rolls, Fig. 2 being given to illus- 
trate (somewhat exaggerated for sake of 
clearness) how such a top roll having a cov- 
ering of uneven thickness will adjust itself 
relatively to its mate fluted roll, in order 
that, as stated before, the covering of the top 
roll will grip its fluted roll uniformly from 
end to end. 

Examining our illustrations more particu- 
larly, we see that the arbor, 1, is formed 
with a tapered shoulder, 2, to which is con- 
nected at each end a screw-threaded spindle, 
3. The central portion of arbor, 1, is formed 
of a reduced diameter to provide a proper 
support for the stirrup of the saddle. 

The shells, 5, of the roll are provided with 
fine threads so as to permit the leather or 
rubber covering, i. e., clothing, 6, to be 
screwed on, so as to fit closely and tightly, 
without any liability of slipping endwise or 
turning on its shell, each of which is formed 
on its inner side, midway between its ends, 
with an annular groove, 7, to receive balls, 
8, which in turn bear on the tapered shoul- 


a 
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ders, 2, of the arbor, and are held in contact 
therewith by sleeve-nuts, 9, the inner ends, 
10, of which are also tapered. These nuts, 9, 
screw onto the spindles, 3, and the balls, 8, 
are contained in the channels formed by the 
grooves, 7, and the spaces between the ta- 
pered ends, 10, of the nut, 9, and the shoul- 
ders, 2, of the arbor. The nuts are some- 
what longer than their spindles, and in turn 
provide journals, 11, for holding the rolls in 
the roller-stand (not shown) of the frame. 
The nuts, 9, when screwed home (i. e., ad- 
justed to prevent the balls, 8, from being 
dislodged, while permitting them to have 
perfect freedom of movement) leave spaces 
to receive tightening-screws, 12, which bear 
firmly against the ends of the spindles and 
lock the nuts and spindles securely together. 


The construction of the new top roll thus 
explained, also provides for a slight rocking 
movement which compensates for any irreg- 
ularity present in the thickness of the cover- 
ing, 6, and when then minus this rocking 
movement, as is the case in connection with 
common top rolls, the latter will not always 
bear evenly all over their working surface 
on the fluted rolls, whereas in connection 
with the new top rolls, where such an irregu- 
larity occurs in the thickness of the cover- 
ing, 6, as will be seen from consulting Fig. 2, 
the roll will rock sufficiently to allow its 
covering to bear against its fluted roll, 13, 
all over its entire width. 

Spaces between the nuts, arbor and shells 
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are shown in the illustration somewhat exag- 
gerated, in order to more clearly illustrate 
the construction; the bore of the shells actu- 
ally being such as to provide only very little 
space between the inner walls of the shells 
and the arbor and nuts, however sufficient 
to permit a very slight rocking movement 
to take place, in order to compensate for any 
possible irregularities in the covering, 7, as 
previously referred to. 


—_—_— 2? 


POINTS ON PRODUCING A SOFT FEEL 
TO WOOLENS. 


No doubt, the most important point 
required in the manufacture of these fabrics, 
more particularly those of a medium grade, 
is that they present a soft, agreeable feel to 
the touch of the hand, and not a hard, board- 
like structure, which no matter how perfect 
otherwise, would be undesirable; for which 
reason a soft, elastic structure must be aimed 
at, which to produce depends on the proper 
selection of material used in its construction, 
proper scouring, dyeing, carding and spin- 
ning, the proper selection of warp and fill- 
ing texture as well as weave used, but 
possibly more than anything, in the proper 
finishing of the cloth under consideration, 
i. e., the finisher must try to develop a soft 


and agreeable feel, and consequently prevent 
the fabric under treatment from becoming 
hard and stiff. 


As mentioned, the selection of the suitable 
wool is the first item to be considered by the 
superintendent of the mill, since nobody can 
question the fact that a soft cloth cannot be 
produced from naturally hard, harsh wool, 
and then the best finisher cannot impart 
a soft and agreeable feel to a fabric made 
from such a material; no matter how much 
he would nap or gig it, he will find it im- 
possible to make it soft. Such harsh wools 
are generally the result of neglect in care of 
the sheep, the condition of the soil, influence 
of temperature, nature of the pasturage, etc., 
all of which have an important bearing upon 
the character of the wool produced. It will 
be well to mention that some wool fibres will 
show up their true nature only during the 
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process of manufacture, and when it may 
happen that an apparently good and soft 
wool fibre will give unfavorable results, the 
fibre itself seeming to assume a different 
character after manipulation than the raw 
material originally presented. It is this care 
bestowed upon the sheep all around which 
has been the result of our fine merino cloth- 
ing wools. 

The next process the wool, after sorting, 
undergoes is scouring and which is a most 
important procedure. Scouring must be car- 
ried on in such a manner that the wool after 
drying presents a nice, lofty feel, besides 
being perfectly cleansed from all its impuri- 
ties, it being a process which in some mills 
is frequently neglected and in turn ruins 
good and soft wool, making it harsh and 
hard, being frequently the result of using 
either an unduly sharp lye, which makes the 
wool staple harsh, or the process may be 
carried on at too hot a temperature of the 
scouring liquor and what will injure the fibre 
as much, if not more, than using too strong 
a liquor; again the wool may become felted 
by an irrational treatment, caused either by 
carelessness or insufficient knowledge of the 
workman, or using out-of-date machinery. 

Provided a lot of wool is not scoured well, 
it will present a stiff, harsh feel to the hand, 
due to the yolk still adhering to it, and which 
condition will be rendered still more injuri- 
ous during picking, carding, dressing the 
warp, as well as finishing the cloth, and when 
then the agents, as are necessary to carry on 
these processes, such as oil as is used for 
the lubrication of the wool in order to facili- 
tate carding and spinning, or glue or any 
other kind of size as may have been used in 
dressing the warp to permit weaving, or soap 
as is used in the fulling and scouring proc- 
esses of the cloth, will adhere much more 
tenaciously to the dirty wool or cloth, as the 
case may be, than if the wool had been 
scoured well, and when then such impurities 
are removed not as readily in the scouring of 
the cloth. A poor wool scouring can never 
be corrected satisfactorily, neither by a sec- 
ond scouring, nor by the scouring of the flan- 
nel as practiced in connection with the wet 
finishing process, for which reason it be- 
hooves us to pay the greatest of attention 
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to the process and not leave it in the hands 
of an incompetent employe, thus explaining 
the reason why some mills pay so much 
importance to the process. 

Poorly scoured wool will readily assume a 
hard feel, more particularly so when sub- 
jected to a moist heat, no doubt on account 
of the decomposed products of the yolk and 
their chemical action upon the fibre. For 
instance, take two samples of wool, one per- 
fectly clean and the other only partly scoured, 
and expose them for about ten minutes to 
the action of steam, and when you will notice 
that the clean sample remained open and 
supple, whereas the one not perfectly 
cleansed will present a lumpy and sticky ap- 
pearance. This feature will explain the 
reason why it may be the case that a cloth 
apparently soft in the flannel may become 
hard after steam lustering, or even after a 
common steaming over the steam-box. For 
this reason, in order to produce a cloth hav- 
ing an agreeable (soft) feel to the touch of 
the hand, the greatest attention must be paid 
to the scouring of the wool, since a poorly 
scoured wool will never make a soft cloth. 
Never use a wool carbonized in yolk, pro- 
vided you want a soft cloth, since such wool 
can never be washed thoroughly, the trace 
of acid from the carbonizing process uniting 
then with the yolk and the alkali of the lye, 
producing in turn an insoluble coating, de- 
positing upon the fibres, in turn imparting to 
them a harsh, hard feel. 

The dye house is the next department of 
the mill, and where in connection with some 
colors by an improper treatment, i. e., either 
by too violent a boiling and its consequent 
felting result, or by the use of unduly large 
quantities of chemicals, such as acids, salts, 
lyes, etc., or certain dyestuffs, such as bar- 
wood, etc., the wool fibre can be made hard 
and harsh; especially is this the case in dve- 
ing according to sample, if the correct shade 
has not been obtained at once, and when it 
is necessary to experiment by adding dye- 
stuffs and mordants and in turn having to 
continue the boiling process. A moderate 
boiling in connection with a moderate use of 
dyestuffs and chemicals will not injure the 
wool fibre, or at the most will injure it only 
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very little, that is provided the wool in ques- 
tion has been scoured properly. 

Another feature which will influence the 
condition and feel of the finished cloth is the 
amount of draft and twist per inch given to 
the yarn at the spinning process, and when 
we must remember that the stiffness of the 
cloth increases with the hardness of the yarn, 
i. €., its twist. By this, however, we do not 
want to say that very loose twisted yarn and 
this of a heavy count will make a soft cloth; 
in fact quite the reverse. A fabric made 
from a heavy count of yarn, loosely twisted, 
if subjected to a strong fulling, will become 
rather hard; far more so in fact 
cloth is 


when the 
from a finer count of 
yarn containing more turns of twist per inch, 
since the heavier the count and the less the 
twist, the greater is then the chance for felt- 
ing, the latter item always tending toward 
making the cloth board-like and hard. Of 
this you can convince yourself by felting by 
hand or sewed into a bag and fulled together 


constructed 


with a piece of cloth, some roving and yarn 
made from it, and when you will find that the 
former will become much harder and stiffer 
than the latter. To put the proper amount 
of draft and twist in the yarn is the object 
we must aim at during carding and spinning. 
This reminds us to go somewhat deeper 
in the finishing process, and when the ques- 
tion might come up: Cannot cloth from a 
loose twisted yarn be gigged more readily? 
In answer to which we must admit this cer- 
tainly is the case with reference to the sur- 
face of the cloth, but the hard core of the 
cloth will remain, in turn destroying the soft 
feel of the fabric under consideration. 
Having thus far considered the importance 
of the proper yarn, from the raw material to 
the spun thread, for a given fabric, in order 
to give to the latter the requisite softness, 
we will now in turn take up the next depart- 
ment where there is a chance for producing 
a fabric finally hard and harsh in feel, and 
which is the kind of weave used or to be 
used in the construction of a given fabric, 
for the reason that each weave or system of 
weaves has its peculiarities in this respect. 
For example, a fabric interlaced with a plain 
weave or a granite will always present a 
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somewhat firmer and harder feel than a fab- 
ric interlaced with a twill or satin weave. 
The rule to be laid down for this affair is that 
the tighter, i. e., the more interlacings of 
warp and filling in a given number of warp 
and filling threads, the harder, i. e., more 
compact the structure will feel to the touch 
of the hand. 

We next will consider the finishing proc- 
ess proper, and when we must remember, 
that although it may be found impos- 
sible to make goods wanting in the 
primary conditions thus explained soft, 
still a proper treatment in the various 
finishing processes may help to _ cor- 
rect or at least minimize many defects, 
whereas a wrong treatment might simply 
bring out the defects most prominently, in 
fact assist in increasing them. Alkalies, car- 
bonate as well as caustic, exert an injurious 
influence upon wool fibre, and more so pro- 
vided they are employed either in an unduly 
strong solution or at too high a tempera 
ture, for which reason constant attention 
must be paid to the state of the alkali, 
whether used in a pure condition or when 
united with fatty acids, whether at fulling or 
scouring. 

The proper kind of soap to use for either 
process plays a most important item, for 
which reason any mill, after once procuring 
their product from a reliable house, will do 
well not to change for the sake of saving a 
few cents, which in turn may be the means 
of losing dollars in spoiled goods. 

Special care in this respect must be exer- 
cised when dealing with a new oil used in 
the picker-room and when the finisher must 
be on the lookout with reference to the treat- 
ment of the first few lots of goods in connec- 
tion with which the new oil was used. Under 
all circumstances must the superintendent 
of the mill inform the finisher any time he 
should change the supply of the lubricant as 
used in the manufacture of the yarn, some of 
which will require a different treatment in 
scouring than others. Through ignorance 
and carelessness, great injury can be done by 
the too liberal use of soda lye in the scour- 
ing process, and many a piece of cloth, 
which was originally soft and pliable, is made 








hard and still, for which reason we can lay 
down the rule to never use your scouring 
liquor any stronger than is necessary for the 
saponification and solution of the lubricant 
and the sizing, provided the latter has been 
used. The effect of the alkali in this case is 
completely neutralized by the oil in the cloth, 
whereas, if an excess of alkali is present, then 
the wool is attacked and the cloth becomes 
hard, the trouble being still increased pro- 
vided the degree of temperature is raised, 
for which reason never use your scouring 
liquor excessively hot. 

Cloth made from yarn in the construction 
of which poorly scoured wool had been used 
is hard to scour clean, for which reason a 
larger quantity of alkali is requisite to be 
added to the bath, in order to remove the im- 
purities from the cloth, but which excess of 
alkali is not neutralized by the lubricant, etc., 
and attacks the wool fibre, making the same 
hard and brittle. Consequently, if paying at- 
tention to the proper scouring of the wool 
and using a lubricant in the picking room 
which will easily saponify, in this case, then 
the fulling and scouring of the flannel is 
easily accomplished. 

To prevent the cloth from becoming hard 
in the fulling process, the employment Of a 
nearly neutral soap, and this in connection 
with soft water, is necessary. Never run 
your cloth too hot in the fulling mill; neither 
use a soap too strong, i..e., with an excess 
of alkali, since it will make the fabric thus 
treated harsh and hard, the injurious action 
being still further increased provided the 
temperature in the fulling mill is permitted 
to rise. Hard water will be found more or 
less injurious to the fulling of the goods, 
since it decomposes the soap and causes the 
formation of lime or magnesia compounds, 
which are precipitated upon the fibres as an 
almost insoluble substance, and in turn im- 
part a rough, disagreeable feel to the cloth. 
Condensed water is well to use for the full- 
ing process, especially on account of the 
small amount of water needed for the proc- 
ess. However, provided we should find only 
a hard water at our disposal, both for the 
fulling as well as the scouring process, then 
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such a supply must be softened first by add- 
ing granulated carbonate of soda. The 
proper degree of moisture to the cloth dur- 
ing its fulling process and that said cloth 
does not run too dry, are most important 
items, since fulling, conducted too hot and 
too dry, will make the fibres hard and brit- 
tle. Anybody can convince himself readily 
of the difference in feel between a fabric 
fulled at normal temperature and one run 
too warm, by taking two pieces of cloth of 
the same kind, and full one piece cool and 
well supplied with liquor, and let the other 
run fairly dry, which will cause it to heat. 
The difference between the two pieces can 
be readily seen after fulling and scouring, 
the first presenting a softer-feel to the touch 
of the hand, besides a smoother surface, this 
difference becoming more pronounced in the 
succeeding finishing processes, especially at 
the gigging and finally still more so in the 
finished fabric. Another item which must be 
taken into consideration at the fulling is the 
amount of take up of the cloth, both warp 
and filling ways, excessive fulling invariably 
producing hard cloth. As a rule the origin 
of requiring excessive fulling will be found 
in the wrong lay out of the goods at the 
office. This will remind us to never rely on 
producing weight by excessively shrinking 
the goods, a feature occasionally met with in 
connection with heavy-weights, the required 
weight then being sought to be obtained by 
an excessive shrinkage of the goods rather 
than by its proper construction, and in which 
cases any amount of gigging cannot after- 
vard restore a soft feel to the cloth. 

The construction of the cloth washer itself 
may by no means be without influence upon 
the feel of the cloth, for the reason that it 
has been demonstrated by the fact that wool- 
ens and worsteds, treated in an open width 
cloth washing machine take a much more 
soft feel than when washed in one of our 
regular rope washing machines, especially if 
the former, besides the principal pair of roll- 
ers consisting of a copper and a rubber 
roller, is provided with proper stretching 
rollers. 

(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
At Home and Abroad. 


FANCY LENO STRIPES. 


BY JAMES SMALLWARE. 


(he designer who has to produce novel- 


ties for fabrics which are intended to be all 
white has before him a by no means easy 
task. He not, like the designer for 
woolen and worsted fabrics, a variety of 


1 
nas 


grades of yarn to select from, which in them- 
selves are capable of producing novelties of 
texture, and neither can he call to his aid the 
services of the dyer and so produce fabrics, 
which, although simple in weave, yet contain 


effects which the employment of color is 
Although he 
woolen and 
silk, the greater part of his productions must 


alone capable of producing. 
can try to imitate textures of 
depend for novelty upon the beauty or intri- 
weave combination. At the same 
time they should be fairly easy to weave so 


cacy of 


as to get a good production, must not re- 
quire the employment of any very expensive 
mechanism and finally they must be able to 
compete in price with the 
other makers. 


productions of 


With such limitations, the designer must 
needs be very alert and open to seize upon 
anything which will convey an inspiration for 
a new style. 

Perhaps some of the most intricate fabrics 
made are those 


known as smallwares, or 


fancy braids and tapes, and although many 


of the effects are incapable of being pro- 
duced upon broad fabrics, yet there are 
many which convey suggestions for striped 
leno and dobby fabrics and a study of them 
would well repay any designer. 

The smallware fabrics here illustrated are 
reproduced with the idea of suggesting sev- 
eral styles suitable for fancy striped white 
goods. 

Fig. I is a very good imitation of open- 
work Swiss embroidery. The openwork ef- 
fect is obtained by means of a doup. For 
several picks at each side of the pick on 


FIG. 5. 


which the threads cross the weft floats over 
the leno threads and so helps to make the 
opening larger and give the bird’s eye effect. 
Fig. 7 shows a plan which would give a good 
imitation. The standard ends weave plain 
throughout, thus reducing the number of 
staves. Stripes of this style in combination 
with an extra warp spot of thick mercerized 
yarn would make a smart shirt waist fabric. 
It would be preferable to use a fine two ply 
yarn for the openwork effect. 

Fig. 2 is a novel stripe, the chain effect 
being capable of imitation by means of a 
doup and extra warp threads. If made with 
thick mercerized yarns and in combination 
with an openwork leno stripe it would give a 
fairly novel effect and at the same time be 
easy to weave. 

Fig. 3 is a suggestion for a style similar to 


















the former, but in this case a different weave 
would be employed for the net, varying 
lengths of float being allowed between the 
doup and open shed lifts. 

Fig. 4 is a feather stitch stripe. In combi- 
nation with a narrow openwork stripe at each 
side it would give an excellent effect which 
would be suitable for white or zephyr fabrics 
The centre portion of the stitch could be 
matched quite easily with an ordinary leno 
weave, but the outside of the stitch could 
not be matched exactly by means of a leno 
since the — always crosses in the same 
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FIG. 7 


direction. The design given at Fig. 8 would 
probably give the desired effect without the 
employment of any doup. It will be seen 
that the design is based on the imitation leno 
principle. The cord ends are shown dotted. 
At each side of the cords a few ends alter- 
nately weave plain and float. When one 
set of threads are left down, the other set 
weave plain and thus force the cord (which 
is bound on these picks) into the space occu- 
pied by the floating threads. In the same 
way with the outside cords it will be noticed 
that before the cord appears on the surface 
the ends at say the right hand side, have 
been weaving plain for several picks while 
those at the left hand have been left down 
and thus the cord will be pushed to the left. 
Before it leaves the surface the ends at the 
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left hand side weave plain for several picks 
and those on the right float, thus allowing 
this end of the cord to be pushed to the right. 
Only seven shafts are required. 
ing is shown on the design. 


The dent- 
The dents which 
are bracketed should have the wire drawn 
out’ thus making a double dent. The cord 
ends must be woven fairly slack to get the 
best result. 

An effect somewhat on the same lines as 
the former is shown at Fig. 5. In this case 
the centre diamond and outside stitches 
could both be made by means- of a doup. 











The spot in the centre of the diamond could 
be made with an extra warp thread. 

Fig. 6 is an intricate stripe which will 
probably suggest several styles. A _ fairly 
good imitation could be got by means of a 
doup in combination with a two frame lappet. 
The centre stripe could be made with a few 
plain ends (crammed) edged at each side 
with a fine leno. The thick stitch would also 
be edged with a few plain ends and fine leno 
and separated from the centre stripe by 
empty dents. The crossing cords would be 
obtained by means of a lappet mechanism. 
By suitably treading the leno threads, an 
alternately open and closed effect could be 
obtained which would add to the general 


effect 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


By Our Special Correspondent.) 


Purple mixture shades in worsteds and 
woolens have been taken up widely for the 
next No very firm belief that this 
will long be a favorite is heard. Browns of 
harsh khaki characters are numerous, also 
the middle and greens, all of them 
with the interminable line stripe. 


season. 


greys 
Suitings 
of the flannel type are popular this summer 
and in patterns of more complexity than 
previously. The variations of design are all 
upon old themes and for anything to super- 
sede fine stripes one looks in vain. 


* * * 


On reconsideration, the operative cloth 
pressers whose work is to press most of the 
worsted coatings made in Yorkshire, have 
decided to make 65 yards their limit of 
length. From July they will press no longer 
pieces, as their objection is to the weight of 
press-papers as well as to the weight of cloth. 
The affair is hardly thought to be of suffi- 


cient 


consequence to promote machine-press- 


ing, 


which is considered unsatisfactory bv 


numbers of customers. It is due to say that 
worsted managers with American experience 
] the prejudice 
against rotary pressing as unreasonable ‘n 


view of comparative results. 


‘kk on much of 


English 


* * * 


The consolidation of forces in the cotton 
a matter ripening for settlement. 


The likelihood is that 


trade is 
“rhanufacturers,” i. e., 
cloth-makers will coalesce with spinners to 
make a formidable joint association of em- 
ployers. If this is followed by a maneuver 
that will bring operative spinners, weavers 
and carders under one central control, the 
development will not be surprising. 

In the cotton trade, unionism is a greater 
power than in the woolen, and worse paid, 
The spinners’ 
association, which excludes piecers, 


industry. operative cotton 
shows 
now membership of nearly 21,000, income of 


$490,000, and funds equal to $112 per head. 


The business immediately in front of them is 


the equalization of payments irrespective of 
districts 


Prices {i 


ir spinning 60’s and higher 
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numbers in the area in which low counts are 
chiefly spun engage attention first. 
* * *& 


Four marks (say $1) a day for the 300 
working days of the year is set down by Ger- 
man economists as the “living wage”’ in Ger- 
many. The sum agrees closely with the mini- 
mum ascertained by social students as neces- 
sary for the health and comfort of a man, 
wife and two or three children in this coun- 
try. A report by the Central Committee of 
German trade union goes to show that the 
desirable minimum is not reached in the 
textile trades. In Saxony 225,000 textile 
workers average marks 2.52 a day, in North 
Germany 124,000 average marks 2.47 and in 
South Germany 120,000 average marks 2.16. 
The 469,000 textile workers therefore work 
for 60 cents a day instead of the ideal dollar, 
or $180 a year in place of $300. 

* * * 

Night working is something like a perma- 
nent arrangement in the woolcombing busi- 
ness. So it is, at least, in the months when 
wool is arriving most largely, and in some 
sheds work by night is done all round the 
year. Again in the heavy woolen trade the 
mills run all night when orders are sufficient. 
The introduction of night shifts has been 
successfully resisted by operative cotton 
spinners who look with distaste and alarm 
on any attempt to turn night into 
Trouble threatens that a Lancashire 
firm seeks to put on twenty hands for night 
duty to allow spinning to keep pace with 
carding in one of their mills. Trivial as is 
the instance, operative spinners are disposed 
to take a strong line of action. 
ner’s 


day ° 
now 


And in Spin- 
Union law an operative forfeits all 
claims upon his organization by working 
overtime or through the night. 


% x * 


The principal of the textile department in 
the University of Leeds has as good a title 
as any one to speak authoritatively on the 
subject of textile teaching. In an address 
Prof. Roberts Beaumont puts theory and ex- 
periment on the same level. On the framing, 
grouping and carrying out of experiments 
he thinks efficiency in teaching is largely 


founded. He is not of the opinion that on: 
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who works in a mill is not in need of prac- 
tical demonstrations of theoretical principles. 
He believes especially in the value of prac- 
tical investigations in proving to students the 
soundness of principles and theories ad- 
advanced. Public examinations have shown 
him how often a fair show of knowledge in 
written papers is joined with incompetency in 
matters of practice. The views are worth 
weighing by those who are depending on cor- 
respondence lessons or on tuition in schools 
where cause and effect are not traced through 
before the pupils’ eyes. 


* * * 


Mutual insurance arrangements are multi- 
plying quickly in textile England. Blackburn 
spinners and weavers are putting together a 
central fund to provide against loss arising 
from breakdowns of engines or boilers. The 
Federated Spinners are forming a company to 
insure mills with sprinkler installations 
against fire. One pound will be paid-up on a 
£50 share and a member will take shares to 
the face value of 20 per cent. of the amount 
of his policy. Profits will be pooled until half 
a million dollars are in hand and, for a be- 
ginning, the company will limit its liability to 
$25,000 on any one mill. 

The new fire insurance scheme of the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association removes some 
$35,000 of premium income from the tariff 
offices. The Association will carry its own 
risks on its numerous properties up to a limit 
of $100,000 loss in any one year. The surplus 
risk is underwritten by independent fire of- 
fices. A few years ago, when insurance 
against accidents to workmen was a matter 
of which no companies had experience, col- 
lective action was found good. By offering in 
a block a very large aggregate of business 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce secured 
for the worsted trade materially reduced 


rates. 
* * * 


None are severer than English critics on 
the inertia of the English manufacturer and 
his supposed aversion from anything like 
trouble or expense. Both they and Ameri- 
cans might claim as a brilliant exception a 
textile concern that recently pulled down its 
100-foot chimney only to re-erect it at a more 
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convenient site ten yards away. This and 
some boiler-house changes costing possibly 
$10,000 to effect, were made to save about 
$15 a week in wages. Carts could then de- 
liver coal into hoppers and one man could 
tend four boilers. The alteration pays and, 
upon the spot, the change looks heroic. But 
for an explanation we should look not so 
much to the spirit of enterprise as to the fa- 
cility with which one can raise money. The 
concern isa combine. It can get its $10,000,- 
ooo from investors for the mere asking, and 
therein lies the secret of much else that it has 
done in the way of economizing. Its humble 
neighbors realize what is meant by an ab- 
sence of available cash. 
a * * 

Sheep-production—as everybody has been 
told—declines rapidly in Europe. Germany 
in less than 50 vears is said to have lost 
towards 20 million head, and the diminution 
in Austria-Hungary and France, also, has 
probably not been counterbalanced by de- 
velopments in Russia, Italy and Spain. Sheep 
have gone but has wool gone likewise? The 
estimable statistician who compiles figures for 
Helmuth, Schwarze & Co. supposes wool 
production over the entire continent—the 
Balkan states excluded—to remain much 
what it was. Some 450 million pounds 
greasy, or 300 millions washed, is an esti- 
mate. Mr. Sauerback sees no reason to vary 
until superior sources of information are 
forthcoming. 

A calculation made in 1904, the centennial 
year of the Australian wool trade, showed 15 
average sheep in New South Wales to bear 
as much wool as 35 sheep a century earlier. 
Helmuth, Schwarze & Co. calculate that 
within 20 years Australian sheep have in- 
creased their yield of clean wool by 50 per 
cent. and that on the River Plate similar im- 
provement has been registered. Allowing 
that wool-growing there has been the subject 
of more study than in Europe, one still gets 
a warning not to rely too much on a count of 
sheep that is made seldom and is made per- 
functorily then. 


eS 

Peru has over 1,000 looms turning out 
about 15 million yards of cotton cloth annu- 
ally. 
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FINISHING PIECE DYED WOOLENS. 


In the case of woolen goods a successful 
finish depends upon a correct and careful 
treatment previous and subsequent to dye- 
ing. Everything depends upon the goods 
coming clean to the dye bath. The wool 
used must be spun with a pure and easily 
saponifiable oil. Only then is it possible for 
washing and milling to make the woven fab- 
ric sufficiently clean. Want of care in this 
respect will often cause stains and clouds, 
and the dyeing never looks as it should. In 
the washing and milling all soap, soda, or 
ammonia used must be pure. It is a penny 
wise and pound foolish policy to use impure 
detergents. As regards the use of soda, 
more of it can be used if the piece is in the 
grey, as of course there is no stripping action 
then to be feared. It is, nevertheless, a good 
plan to use oleine as a spinning oil, as the 
extreme ease with which it is saponified by 
carbonate of soda causes the soda to act 
upon the oil rather than attack the fibre. 

Special care must be taken with the car- 
bonization. Careless carbonization is an un- 
failing source of stains, clouds and unlevel 
dyeing. Before the process the goods must 
be perfectly clean and free from all wash 
residues, such as traces of soap, soda, etc. 


They must be centrifuged after souring and 
be carbonized as 


soon afterwards as 

Any sour part that is exposed for any 
length of time to light and especially direct 
sunlight, before carbonizing, will dye darker 
than the rest. 

\nother important precaution is to keep 
from contact with carbonized 
goods which have been dyed in the wool with 
dyes which are not very fast. Any dye which 
bleeds on to the piece not already carbonized 
will be fixed on it by the carbonization and 
make dark stains. This is particularly no- 
ticeable with indigo blue. Such stains are of 
least importance when they occur on pieces 
dyed in the vat with acid dyes, as they usually 
dissolve in the boiling acid Glauber’s salt 
bath. After carbonization the goods must 
be completely neutralized. Any acid left be- 
hind will form with the milling soap a diffi- 
cultly soluble and cement-like mass, which it 
is sometimes impossible to get rid of. 


pt S- 


sibie. 


the goods 
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In milling to width, the width will diminish 
still more in the dyeing. Indigo blue goods 
do not shrink much in the dyeing, but they 
do in the prolonged rinsing which must fol- 
low it. Light and loose textured goods such 
as cheviots, serges and meltons, shrink more 
than closer fabrics in the dyeing. The wash- 
ing after milling is much assisted by the use 
of a little ammonia, and must in all cases be 
followed by a treatment with fuller’s earth to 
get rid of the last traces of soap. The goods 
should be dried if possible and centrifuged at 
least before this treatment, 

Goods which are not to be raised are, after 
washing with fuller’s earth, closely and 
smoothly wrapped upon rollers while still 
wet and kept over night in boiling water. 
The next morning they may be unwrapped 
while still warm or may be allowed to cool 
first. They are then rinsed and _ taken 
straight to the dye house. Goods with a 
closely felted exterior which are to have a 
rather close finish should be dried and shorn. 
The removal of the outside of the felt favors 
the penetration of the dye. The surface also 
becomes more deeply and uniformly colored 
and is less likely to lose in intensity during 
the final shearing. If it is a question of show- 
ing the weave, the goods get a slight raising 
with old teazles and are then shorn suff- 
ciently close. Raised goods undergo the hot 
water treatment after raising as that process 
facilitates the cleansing action of the water. 

The soaking in hot water is carried out in 
a special machine similar in construction to 
the crabbing machine used in worsted finish- 
ing. After the treatment with boiling water, 
the goods are wrapped wet on the hollow 
perforated cylinders of the decatizing ma- 
chine and steamed either in the open or in 
a closed chamber by steam coming from the 
inside of the rollers. Hot or cold water can 
be used in addition to steam. The goods are 
now rinsed in the washing machine, some- 
times with a little fuller’s earth, brushed and 
dried. The next process is the first shearing, 
in which the hairs must not be left too long 
or cut too short. In the former case the nap 
will not dry properly, the tips of the hair 
will be darker than the rest, and the color 
will be too light after the final shearing. In 
the latter case the hairs which are always 











tumbled in the dyeing cannot be properly 
brushed smooth again, 

The goods are now dyed directly 
or after decatizing. The first is usually 
the practice with indigo blue, partly be- 
cause the dyeing in the vat alters the nap 
but little and partly because goods do not 
dye well in the indigo vat after decatizing. 
Other goods, if of good quality, must be de- 
catized before dyeing. . They then shrink less 
in dyeing and the nap is more easily brushed 
smooth. In decatizing piece-dyed goods be- 
fore dyeing the use of dry steam is the most 
important point, or water stains will result, 
that is, dark marks will be caused by parts of 
the wool having acquired greater affinity for 
dyes. Care must be taken that the catchers 
on the machine act properly, and efficiently 
arrest all condensed water. The rollers must 
be properly and completely blanketed to pre- 
vent too direct action of the steam. Another 
important point is that these coverings must 
be changed as soon as they are wet through, 
or the dyeing will turn out unlevel with the 
dark ends so common in goods dyed in the 
piece. 

The decatizing closes the preliminary fin- 
ishing. The finishing after dyeing begins 
with a thorough rinsing. Imperfectly rinsed 
goods will have a harsh handle, and the dye 
will rub off. This is especially the case with 
vat-dyed indigo. For this and also for dye- 
woods, and even for many alizarines the use 
of fuller’s earth is indispensable. Acid lyes 
require little rinsing as the baths usually ex- 
haust completely. 

Unraised goods, such as meltons, cheviots, 
serges, etc., are wrapped wet on wood roll- 
ers, if they are not to be decatized, care being 
taken to avoid creases, and left on the rollers 
for twenty-four hours before being dried. 
Otherwise they are at once dried and de- 
catized. In raising it must be remembered 
that very old teazles cannot rectify the felting 
of the nap caused by dyeing. 

Second quality goods are centrifuged after 
raising and then at once dried and shorn. 
With medium goods, decatized before dye- 
ing, the decatizing is often sufficient, espe- 
cially if the goods are not extracted after 
raising. To obtain a high lustre, they must 
be decatized a second time and for high-class 
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goods a second decatizing and raising 
are indispensable. Before the second de- 
catizing the goods are slightly shorn to level 
the nap. The second decatizing is done wet 
or dry according to circumstances. Dry de- 
catizing is resorted to if a high lustre is de- 
sired and vice versa. The piece is folded 
lengthways before being wrapped on the 
decatizing cylinder, which is then immersed 
in water at from 140° to 158° F. for from 
four to six hours. Then rinse, raise, dry, and 
finish by shearing. The best kinds of goods 
are dried before wet decatizing, and hot 
presed twice. 

Since the introduction of the artificial acid 
black dyes, wet decatizing has been less used 
as it strips some of the dye. This can be pre- 
vented to a considerable extent, however, by 
adding Glauber’s salt and sulphuric acid to 
the decatizing bath. In dry decatizing of 
piece-dyed goods it often happens that 
the ends, where they touch the 
blanket or pieces dyed of a_ differ- 
ent color, have their color changed 
and made lighter on the wrong side. This 
happens especially with dyewood dyeings, 
and is due either to bad dyeings or to the 
steam being used too hot. Blacks are often 
brought down to a slate grey. To prevent 
this trouble use a dark blanket, and do not 
allow different-colored pieces to be on the 
roller together if it can be avoided. Goods 
are rinsed and raised after dry decatizing 
and then dried and shorn. Shrinking and 
cold pressing finish the series of operations. 
—Das Deutsche Wollen-Gewerbe. 





The imports of manufactured silk goods 
into the United States in 1906 amounted to 
more than 34 millions of dollars, as com- 
pared with 33 millions in 1905, and 31 mil- 
lions in 1904. 


In the twelve months ending December, 
1906, the United States imported 9 thousand 
tons of flax, 8 thousand tons of hemp, 14 
thousand tons of istle fibre, 155 thousand 
tons of jute, and 98 thousand tons of sisal 
grass. The total value of this raw material 
was $39,144,052. There were also imported 
goods made from these fibres to the value of 
$60,491,679. 
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A FALLER MOTION FOR SELF-ACTING 
MULES. 


The object of this device is to prevent the 
breaking of yarn during spinning on self- 
acting mules when the fallers are locked in 
position for winding the yarn on the spindles. 
Fig. 1 is a sectional view of a mule equipped 
with the attachment; Fig. 2 is an enlarged 
side view of the tension device; Fig. 3, an 
enlarged plan. The inventor gives the fol- 
lowing account of the invention and its 
operation: 

When twisting is beginning, the carriage 
is brought to a point near the rolls. As the 
rolls begin to deliver the roving the carriage 
recedes from the rolls and the spindles re- 
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as it is released by the inward run of the 
carriage. As this operation takes place the 
faller-rod rises, and the yarn is thus guided 
on to the cops in ascending coils. When the 
inward run is completed, the whole of the 
winding operations cease, the faller and 
counter-faller rods assume .their normal 
positions clear of the yarn, and the parts are 
again in a position to commence the opera- 
tions of drawing and twisting. 

The faller-rod actuated by the usual mech- 
anism in its descent strikes the yarn, which 
being under tension, is liable to break from 
the blow of the rod, and under certain con- 
ditions does break, particularly when the 
mule is spinning fine counts of yarn. 

The object of this invention is to prevent 











FIG, 


volve. Thus there are three operations tak- 
ing place: the roving is being drawn and de- 
livered; it is, as it is delivered, twisted and 
is kept in a stretched condition by reason of 
the recession of the carriage. When the car- 
riage reaches the end of its stretch and the 
required amount of twist has been put in the 
yarn, the spindles are reversed, so that a few 
coils of yarn which are wrapped on the spin- 
dles between the points of the spindles and 
the nose of the cops are unwound. As this 
takes place the faller-rod descends and the 
counter-faller rod rises, so as to maintain 
approximately at once the tension of the 
stretch of yarn and to guide the yarn on to 
the cops. 

The drawing in of the carriage now begins 
and the spindles are revolved in their normal 
direction, so as to wind the yarn on the cops 


the breaking of the yarn in mules from the 
blow of the faller-rods. This object is ac- 
complished by providing the mule with a 
tension device operatively connected with 
the faller-rod shaft and adapted to retard 
slightly the downward movement of the 
faller-rod at its start, preventing the sudden 
downward start of the faller-rods and the 
consequent liability of breaking the yarn. 

The tension device is connected with the 
head-stock frame and faller-rod shaft of the 
mule. 

In the operation of the device the seg- 
mental arm on the faller-shaft rides in a ver- 
tical position under the flat arm and slightly 
raises the arm against the tension of a coiled 
spring as the carriage reaches the end of its 
stretch. In the backing-off operation the 
faller-rod is operated by the usual mech- 








anism and the descent of the rod (which is 
secured to the faller-shaft by the faller-arm) 
is slightly retarded at first by the friction of 
the leather-covered curved T-shaped end of 
the segmental arm against the under side of 
the flat arm or until the faller-rod has come 
into contact with:the yarn. The segmental 
arm then leaves the flat arm and the faller- 
rod has its usual motion for the rest of its 
downward movement. Immediately the 
backing off is completed the drawing in of 
the carriage begins, and the spindles are 
revolved in their normal direction. As this 
takes place the faller-rod rises, and the yarn 
is thus guided on the cop in ascending coils. 
When the inward run of the carriage is com- 
pleted, the faller-rod assumes its normal po- 


FIG. 2. 


sition and the segmental arm takes its verti- 
cal position for the next outward stretch of 
the carriage. The frictional resistance of the 
flat arm on the curved end of the segmental 
arm may be adjusted as desired. 

The inventor states that by the use of this 
tension device the breaking of the yarn is 
greatly reduced. 


oe —— —-—_— 


The chief centres of the silk industry in 
Switzerland are Basle and Zurich. It is 
estimated that in addition to the power looms 
in Zurich there are from twenty to thirty 
thousand hand looms in operation in the 
homes of the city and its adjacent villages. 


The three principal countries to which the 
exports of the United States are sent are, in 
their order, United Kingdom, Germany, 
Canada. The values of these exports for the 
fiscal year ending June, 1906, were respec- 
tively, in round numbers, 578, 232, and 146 
millions of dollars. 
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WEIGHTING SILK. 


The weighting of silk has its uses as well 
as its abuses. Within a certain limit the 
process offers distinct advantages by reduc- 
ing the cost of silk fabrics without impairing 
their beauty or durability. Beyond that lim- 
it it impairs the durability of the goods to 
such an extent as to bring silk products into 
disrepute and threaten the prosperity of the 
silk industry. A new method of weighting 
has recently been patented by a Paterson, N. 
J., dyer. We give his description of it be- 
cause of the fact that despite the abuses of 
weighting the process is one that is likely to 
be used as long as silk is manufactured into 
yarn or fabrics. 


FIG. 3 


The essential feature of the invention is 
the employment, together with a suitable 
mordant or mordants, of what is known as 
“quebracho,” being a product of a tropical 
tree of the same name and used principally 
in tanning in the form of an extract. 

In the dyeing of silk the weighting agent 
heretofore used was the gambier variety of 
catechu. In the use of quebracho, which has 
also been employed in the silk-dyeing proc- 
esses, an augmentation in weight of the silk 
results. Such augmentation, however, was 
so slight that quebracho so used had very 
little material advantage over gambier, if 
any. 

The Paterson dyer states that he has dis- 
covered that the weighing qualities of que- 
bracho are only developed to the best advan- 
tage and to the highest extent when the que- 
bracho is made to affect the silk while a 
mordant is operating on the silk. The pre- 
ferred manner of performing the treatment 
is to first mordant the silk by the use of, say, 
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iron and prussiate as 
subject the silk to the 


mordants and then 
action of quebracho 
in the presence of tin as a mordant, or the 
silk may be first mordanted and then sub- 
jected to the quebracho Various 
other treatments and sequences of treat- 
ments are possible with varying advanta- 


alone. 


geous results so long as the quebracho is 
made to affect the silk while the mordant or 
mordants is or are operating as such on the 
silk. The result is that as against increasing 
each pound (sixteen ounces) of silk to twen- 
ty-four ounces, as by the known use of que- 
bracho, it is possible to increase each pound 
of silk to as high as 
weight. 


sixty-four ounces 

As a specific example of the process the 
following is presented: To weight black 
souple to one hundred and fifty per cent., 
the silk is given two passes of red iron mor- 
dant, 25° B., and after each such pass of 
mordant it is washed and given a bath of car- 
bonate of twenty per cent., 112° F., 
and then washed again. The silk is then 
given a bath of thirty per cent. prussiate of 
potash and forty per cent. hydrochloric acid, 
77° F., whereupon it is turned one hour and 
then washed again. 

A bath of quebracho extract, 6° B., is then 
prepared, and into this the silk is entered 
at 144° F., whereupon it is given three 
turns. The bath is then brought to the 
boiling point and the silk worked down to 
144° F., whereupon fifteen per cent. of tin 
crystals is added and the silk turned for five 
hours and then washed. 

Fresh quebracho extract is then added to 
the old quebracho bath to bring the latter 


up to 5 


sé da, 


B., whereupon five per cent. tin 
and the silk entered at 
turned hours and then 
lf the silk is not weighted enough, 
it is returned for the third time in the same 


crystals are added 
144 


W ashed. 


F., and five 


quebracho bath brought up to 5° B., five per 
cent. tin crystals being added and the silk 
entered at 144° F., and turned five hours and 
then washed, which treatment may be sup- 
plemented by a bath of forty per cent. log- 


wood extract and one per cent. methyl- 


violet, 112° F., and then washed. 
is then given a bath of 
cent. soap, 100° F. 


The silk 


one hundred per 


. 
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half hours. It may be subjected to a second 
soap-bath treatment, thirty per cent., 112° 
F., and given five turns and then washed. 
Finally, the silk is finished with ten per cent. 
olive-oil, ten per cent. glue, and thirty per 
cent. acetic acid, 112° F., warm, and then 
dried. By giving additional passes of que- 
bracho extract black souple can be weighted 
up to three hundred per cent. (i. e., sixteen 
ounces of raw silk made to weigh sixty-four 
ounces dyed). Gambier may be also used in 
connection with quebracho. Again, que- 
bracho may be a similar 
boiled-off silk. 


ee 


A PLAN OF A WOOLEN MILL. 


used in way on 


A plan of a woolen mill designed by G. 
Josephy, Bielitz, Austria, is shown in the ac- 
companying drawings. 
in the room, G. 


The wool is stored 
If already scoured and to be 
used white it is carried directly to the picker 
room, S; otherwise to the scouring room and 
dye house to be scoured and colored. The 
wool is dried in the room, Q, on the machine 
dryer, i. The picked wool is stored in bins 
back of the picker room from which it is 
carried to the cards in the adjoining room. 
The wool scouring room contains the large 
three-bowl scouring machine, d, and the 
small rinsing tub, e. The dye house is 
equipped with an extractor, f, a hydrosul- 
phite vat, g, and four dye tubs, h. The picker 
room contains the picker, b, the duster, b', 
and a rag picker, c. The spinning room, R, 
contains three sets of cards of three machines 
each and two sets of two machines each. The 
first breaker is indicated by 1, the second by 
I’, the finisher by 1*. 
at m. 


The grinder is shown 


The spinning room contains eight self- 
actors, k. The work from the two 2-machine 
sets of cards is spun on two mules, while 
each of the 3-machine sets supplies two 
mules. The warp preparing machinery con 
sists of a warper, n, beamer, n', warp sizing 
machine, 0, and a drying machine, p. The 
cloth as it comes from the 46 looms is taken 
to the wet finishing room, M, which is 
equipped with a scouring machine, t, rotary 
fulling mills, s, hammer fulling mill, s', nap- 
The pieces are then dried on a ten 
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tering machine, y', then taken to the dry fin- 
ishing department, L, where they are 
sheared, pressed and steamed. The ma- 
chines for this purpose are the brush, v?, 
shear, w, rotary press, w’, folding and wind- 
ing machine, w*, the press pump, w’, baling 
press, w*, and hydraulic press, w’, and the 
press plate heater, w’®. 

In the cloth steaming room, H, are the 
following machines: the winder, x, steam 
blowing machines, x', and the steam brush, 
y. In the wet-finishing department in addi- 
tion to the machines already named are a 
straightening gig, v; a centrifugal extractor, 
f'; napper roll grinder, v’. 

The finished goods are taken to the store 
room, A. At the other end of the same 
building is the wool store room, G, and the 
space between the two is divided as follows: 
Store room, F; wardrobe, E; offices, B, B', 
B?; dining room, E'; watchman’s room, D. 

The mill is driven by a compound steam 
engine, a, in the power house, J, the power 
being transmitted by ropes, as shown in the 
plan. Between the engine room and power 
house, a’, is a repair shop, K. About 250 h. 
p. is required to drive the machines and light 
the mill. The two boilers each have 2,600 
square feet of heating surface. The sec- 
tional plan shows the style of construction. 
The dye house and wool scouring room are 
lighted by arc lights; the rest of the mill with 
incandescent lamps.—Uhland’s Technische 
Rundschau. 

ee 

Of the silk goods imported into the 
United States in the twelve months ending 
December, 1906, 43 per cent., or over 14 
million dollars’ worth, came from France. 


The total value of the imports of mer- 
chandise into the United States in 1906 was 
$1,320,609,250; the chief items in their order 
were hides, sugar, chemicals, coffee, and 
cotton goods, the value of the latter being 
$68,911,371. 


The nankeen imported into Manchuria is 
usually put up in bales of 40 pieces, averag- 
ing 38 Chinese “big feet,” or 22 1/2 yards 
each. At Neuchwang a bale is 253 chang, 
and one chang is 10 Chinese “small feet,” 
or I 2/10 English feet. 


THE ARTIFICAL SILK INDUSTRY.,; | 





BY W. P. DREAPER, F. I. C. 





(Before the Bradford, Eng., Technical College.) 


Although great interest has been taken in 
the manufacture of artificial silk on the con- 
tinent, yet the manufacturers of this country 
(England) have given but scant support or 
attention to this rising industry. 

Today the total output of this material in 
sizes of 110 denier and above is estimated to 
be little short of eight tons per day. This is 
practically all made in France, Germany, and 
Belgium. 

As in the case of the aniline dye industry, 
where the application of science is the prime 
factor, the English manufacturers have been 
willing to play second fiddle, and allow the 
details of the most successful processes to be 
worked out and patented by continental in- 
vestigators. It is possible that the experi- 
ence gained during the last ten years in the 
manufacture of this material may give to 
other countries a commanding position in 
the industry, as it has done in the case of 
the manufacture of aniline dyes. 

The manufacture of textile threads by 
direct solution of the raw material with sub- 
sequent precipitation is entirely new to the 
manufacturers of this country; yet it is quite 
certain that this method of dealing with cellu- 
lose or other raw material will in the long 
run Occupy an important place in the textile 
world. 

The conditions of manufacture are as 
much chemical as mechanical, and the details 
in the sequence of operations involved must 
be accurately observed, and followed with 
the greatest care and skill. 

The superior system of technical educa- 
tion in vogue on the continent has certainly 
played an important part in the rise of this 
important industry. 

On the continent today there are several 
companies engaged in the manufacture of 
artificial silk and horsehair on a large scale. 

The French ‘“Chardonnet” Company 
shows a profit of 3,213,816 fr. for 1905 and 
4,401,410 fr. for 1904, on a capital of 2,000,- 
ooo fr. It paid a dividend of 50 per cent., but 











this represented only about one-third of the 
profits. 

The leading company working the cupro- 
ammonium process at Elberfeld (Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff-Fabriken A. G.), with a capital of 
$625,000, made a profit of $500,000 last year. 
Its reserve fund stands at $450,000. 

The Frankfort Company (Vereinigte 
Kunstseide-Fabriken A. G.), working the 
gun-cotton process, and of which Dr. Lehner 
is director, made a profit of $600,000 for 
1905, on a capital of $875,000. 

The Belgian “Chardonnet” Company, with 
a capital of $274,000, made a profit of $400,- 
000 for 1905. 

These few figures illustrate the profits 
made by the leading companies on the Con- 
tinent today, and afford some indication as 
to the state of this industry at the present 
time. 

It is instructive to note the proportion of 
real silk to artificial at present manufactured. 
The production of raw silk for the world in 
1904 was 46,519,000 pounds. The produc- 
tion of artificial silk in 1906 has been esti- 
mated at 5,280,000 pounds. 

Italy, in 1904, produced 12,980,000 pounds 
of silk, and France 1,375,000 pounds, so that 
the output of artificial silk is estimated at 
nearly four times the production of raw silk 
in France, or nearly one-half of that pro- 
duced by Italy. 

It may be interesting to note at this stage 
the reduction in strength which takes place 
(1) on denitration and (2) on wetting with 
this silk (Bernard). 

150 grains as formed. 

110 grains after denitration. 

25 grains in the wet state. 

300 grains for real silk Tn same size. 

The loss in strength has been ascribed to 
the presence of oxycellulose, which is formed 
in the process of denitration, but it must be 
remembered that a similar reduction is ob- 
served on wetting the nitrated threads. In 
this case a loss of about 60 per cent. is ob- 
served, which may be due to hydration. 

This process has met with no great meas- 
ure of success on the large scale in England. 

The failure of the English company has 
been ascribed to many reasons. It must be 
remembered that in those early days the 
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details of the processes of solution and spin- 
ning were imperfectly known; and it was not 
until this company had suspended manufac- 
turing operations, that the French parent 
company made any great headway with this 
product. There is no known reason why this 
process should not succeed in this country 
under the present conditions of manufacture, 
apart from the objections to the use of such 
materials as nitrocellulose, alcohol, ether, or 
acetone in textile operations on a large scale. 

As a result of these improvements the out- 
put of this “nitrocellulose” product is about 
three or four tons per day. The bulk of this 
is made in France, Belgium and Germany. 

Of the many modifications patented in 
connection with the process, they have 
chiefly dealt with details rather than with im- 
portant modifications. Since these early 
days other processes have been brought for- 
ward. In these the cotton is dissolved 
directly, the preliminary process of nitration 
being dispensed with; of these the cupro- 
ammonium process has met with the greatest 
success. It is being worked on the large 
scale at Elberfeld, and also at Buysinghen in 
Belgium. Nearly three thousand hands are 
employed at the former factory, and the an- 
nual output is said to be about 6,600 pounds 
per day of 110 denier and above. 

The other processes, which have hardly 
passed the initial stage, are the “viscose” and 
zinc chloride ones. Under equal conditions 
the advantages of these “direct” processes 
over the nitrocellulose one must be obvious. 
In addition the threads produced are 
stronger in both the wet and dry state. 

Here again the difficulties in working out 
the details have been severe. 

Viscose Products.—A great deal has been 
heard in the past concerning the viscose and 
viscoid products. The former has been used 
for paper sizing, and the latter has been sug- 
gested as a substitute for celluloid for insu- 
lation purposes. 

Factories exist in France, Germany, and 
Belgium for the preparation of artificial silk 
from viscose. No details are available as to 
the condition under which they are working, 
or their output, which is believed to be com- 
paratively small. The Belgian factory has 
practically stopped working. The process is 
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being worked in England on a small scale, 
but preparations are said to be in hand to 
extend the output. 

Cross & Bevan, in their recently pub- 
lished book, indicate that at the present 
time threads of 110-130 deniers are being 
made, the actual filaments being between 5 
to 8 denier in size, against sizes of 160-220 
deniers of two years ago. The actual size of 
the silk worm filament averages 2.75 denier 
in the raw state. This would be equal to 2.0 
denier in the boiled-off state, which is com- 
parable to the above, so that it may be said 
that these filaments are three to four times 
the weight of the boiled-off silk filament they 
are intended to replace. 

The process of manufacture in its present 
form is as follows: The solution is prepared 
in the well-known way, but in its first stage 
it is not sufficiently viscous to form a good 
thread. <A _ sufficient time is allowed to 
elapse in order that the solution may thicken, 
or ripen. The viscosity of the solution is 
taken at intervals. When this stage is 
reached the solution is rapidly cooled to 32° 
F. and is stored at that temperature to pre- 
vent further alteration. The precipitation 
takes place in sulphate of ammonium solu- 
tion; the thread is wound off through a bath 
of ferrous sulphate, and then collected in a 
turbine reel, such as is used in the spinning 
of threads like asbestos. 

\ series of baths are then used to free the 
skein as far as possible from impurities, 
which are chiefly sulphur compounds, which 
will lead to discoloration of the thread, and 
also to bleach the cellulose. 

The acetates of cellulose offer exceptional 
possibilities as a base for the preparation of 
threads. For threads the results obtained up 


to the present are not satisfactory. 


Co. have at- 
artificial silk in 
this way, using a 15 per cent. solution in 


For instance, 
tempted to 


Bayer & 
manufacture 


chloroform, and precipitating in alcohol, ben- 
zene, or by other means. The water resist- 
ing properties of this substance are satisfac- 
tory, and large sums have been spent on the 
process. The raw material is very expen- 
sive, and the solvent (chloroform) very ob- 
jectionable. It is understood that although 


in some quarters the experiments have been 
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abandoned, yet a certain amount of work is 
still being done in the matter. 

Of the artificial silks the standard set up 
by Cross & Bevan in their last book, viz., a 
110-130 denier thread composed of 5 to 8 
denier threads, may be taken as satisfactory, 
as indicating the composition of the artificial 
silks of today. So far as I know these 
threads of this size cannot be woven in the 
warp, and from their size they are unsuitable 
for dress material when silk of 40 denier, or 
even less, is chiefly used. Still less are they 
suitable for certain gauze materials where 
sizes down to 15 denier are required. 

With the above silk, when the 110 denier 
size is made smaller by reducing the number 
of filaments, it is unworkable, and this size 
is generally accepted as the working limit in 
practice with the artificial silks of today. 

The defects which may be said to interfere 
with the universal use of these products may 
be summed up as follows: , 

(1) The size, or denier of the threads is too 
great. 

(2) The filaments which make up these 
threads are much. larger than the real silk 
ones. 

(3) Strength and elasticity are not satisfac- 
tory, especially the latter. 

(4) The loss of strength on wetting is ex- 
cessive. 

(5) The lack of covering power reduces 
the value of the product. 

The combined effect of these defects re- 
moves these products outside the limits of 
ordinary dress materials. On the other 
hand, the harsh feel is not considered a de- 
fect in the manufacture of braids, etc. This 
property is here an advantage. Up to a year 
ago artificial silk in which the individual fila- 
ments are comparable with those of real silk 
in size, and which possess the necessary elas- 
ticity and softness, to give a silk-like effect to 
a cloth composed of the equivalent to a thirty 
denier silk, was quite unknown. The difficul- 
ties to be overcome seem almost insuperable, 
when it is remembered that the 110-130 
denier threads at present in use are not 
strong or elastic enough to stand weaving 
in the warp. 

The problem has been successfully at- 
tacked by Dr. Thiele, and I shall later on 











show you samples of silk of about 40 denier 
which are practically indistinguishable from 
the real article in softness, appearance, and 
covering power, and also announce that 
there is no reason why a thread of 20 deniers 
should not be put on the market which will 
contain at least eighty filaments. When it is 
remembered that the real silk in this size 
only contains about 7 to 9 filaments, the ex- 
traordinary nature of this advance will be at 
once appreciated. 

With this enormous increase in the num- 
ber of filaments per thread, there is a corre- 
sponding increase in elasticity. I have seen 
this silk working on a loom both warp and 
weft with the greatest ease, and have been 
told by those working the looms that it 
worked as well as real silk. The softness 
and general appearance of these patterns is 
quite remarkable, and it’ is very doubtful 
whether an expert can really distinguish be- 
tween the real article and this product by 
mere inspection. 

Dr. Thiele claims that the elasticity of the 
product is practically equal to that of real 
silk, and that its strength is about 80 per 
cent. of the real article. 

I have within the last six months had the 
pleasure of visiting his works in Belgium on 
several occasions, and have seen this most 
recent process at work, which threatens to 
revolutionize the silk trade of the world. 
Works are also being erected in Germany 
and France to turn out this yarn on a very 
large scale. 

In spite of the fact that the individual fila- 
ments are finer than a spider’s web, the proc- 
ess of manufacture is quite automatic in its 
nature, and is practically continuous. This 
limit does not by any means seem to be the 
lowest that can be reached if required. 

The process is a cuproammonium one, but 
with essential differences in the manufacture 
which enable threads of this nature to be 
manufactured in fine counts, or deniers. 

In its latest form this silk will stand two 
hours’ boiling in soap solution, and will also 
go through the ordinary bleaching and mer- 
cerizing operations without material dam- 
age. Its loss of strength on wetting is also 
comparatively small. It will therefore be 
realized that with fuller improvements, which 
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would seem to be inevitable, every small in- 
crease in the strength above 80 per cent. will 
bring this product into nearer competition 
with the real article. 

The present supply of about eight tons per 
day is absorbed in the manufacture of braids, 
trimmings and in certain classes of tapestry 
where a thread of 110 deniers or above may 
be of use in the weft. 

The highest prices are commanded by the 
Thiele silk, which sells at $2.50 per lb. and 
above. The Linkmeyer silk finds a ready 
sale at $2.00 to $2.40 per lb. From these fig- 
ures the prices grade down according to the 
quality and usefulness of the different prod- 
ucts. Real silk is today selling at about 
$4.00 to $4.50 per lb., but it must be remem- 
bered that there is a loss of 25 per cent. in 
this weight in boiling off the real article, 
which brings the price of “boil off” silk up 
to $6.00 to $6.40 per lb. 

Brilliancy—The gloss on the surface of 
these filaments has in the past been of a very 
pronounced character, and 1s a consequence 
complaint has been made of a certain metal- 
lic sheen. Except in the case of the nitro- 
cellulose product, this brightness is obtained 
by drying the thread under tension. It cor- 
responds in a measure with the result ob- 
tained in mercerizing, and throws light on 
the increased brightness obtained by this 
process and the advantages of a long staple 
cotton. Today the excessive lustre has been 
modified, until in the Thiele silk, for exam- 
ple, the exact appearance of “boil off” silk 
can be imitated. 

Feel and Covering Power.—The feel and 
softness of real silk has always placed it in a 
position apart from any other fibre. The 
peculiar scroop which silk possesses when 
dried out of acid is also specific. It is rather 
remarkable that artificial silk behaves in a 
similar way towards acids. This fact may 
throw light on the possible cause of this phe- 
nomenon. In the case of artificial silk it is 
closely connected with the size of the indi- 
vidual filaments. 

The covering power of artificial silk has 
not been satisfactory, and probably only 50 
to 60 per cent. of that of the real article. 
This is mainly due to the relatively large size 
of the filaments in the former case. Dr. 
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Thiele claims, however, that his product in 
its latest form nearly equals the real article 
in this respect. 

In the case of the nitrocellulose products 
the preparation of a solution of nitrocellulose 
has given great difficulty, and this apart from 
such mechanical difficulties as are entailed in 
the filtration of the solution, and the difficul- 
ties connected with the actual spinning of 
the threads. 

The influence of the state of hydration of 
the nitrocellulose at the time of solution has 
been found greatly to influence the result; 
also the addition of such substances as sul- 
phuric acid as practiced by Lehner. Some 
years ago I saw the Lehner process at work, 
and the pressure at which the solution issued 
from the jets was claimed to be very low 
when compared with that stated to be nec- 
essary at that time with the ordinary solu- 
tion. 

The process of denitration has also given 
much trouble, owing, it has been said, to a 
process of oxidation which even in the pres- 
ence of reducing agents takes place, and 
leads to a very low resistance against mois- 
ture in the finished thread. Great advances 
have, however, been made in 
and there is no doubt but that both the keep- 
ing qualities and resistance to moisture of 
this product is much better than was for- 
merly the case, although still far from satis- 
factory. The best result I have seen up to 
the present is that produced by Ramel. 

[t is, however, clear that the nitrocellulose 
process is doomed to a gradual extinction. 
The difficulties of manufacture are great, and 
the use of such materials as nitrocellulose, 
ether, or alcohol objectionable, both in 


this direction, 


themselves and to the health of the opera- 
tiv 26. 


The Viscose Process.—Previous to the 
patent of Stearn dealing with the manufac- 
ture of threads from this solution, attempts 
to manufacture do not seem to have reached 
a commercial basis. The process has been at 
work for some time on the Continent, but 
without any pronounced success. The diffi- 
culties in preparing the solution in this case 
do not end with actual solution. A process 
of ripening is essential, and it is necessary 
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when the correct stage is reached, which 
may be hastened by artificial means, to store 
the solution at 32° F. 

It is understood that the company manu- 
facturing this product in England has met 
with more success than the Belgian one, and 
that they have adopted the cold storage 
method for storing the solution after “ripen- 
ing” with beneficial results. The use of vis- 
cose has not been so general as was at one 
time expected. It has been practically aban- 
doned as a size for paper owing to certain 
changes which subsequently take place, and 
lead to discoloration, owing, I understand, to 
the unavoidable presence of sulphur. 

Another difficulty has been the sticking of 
the threads during the process of drying and 
after precipitation by the ammonium sul- 
phate solution. This has been prevented by 
a passage of the thread in the jelly state 
through a bath of ferrous sulphate. More 
recently a bath of aluminate, or silicate of 
soda, has been used. 

The difficulties in manufacture in the other 
processes, such as the cuproammonium one, 
have not been disclosed to the public. That 
they have not been fatal to the process is 
seen by the results produced today. They 
have been closely connected with the prepa- 
ration of the solution, the nature of the pre- 
cipitating solution, and the machinery neces- 
sary in the production of the thread. 

Many of the methods in use in the manu- 
facture of artificial silk are carefully kept 
secret. Many of the difficulties which in the 
early days seemed to be almost fatal to suc- 
cess, have gradually been overcome. 

In less than twenty years this, at one time 
“impossible,” method of dealing with the cot- 
ton fibre, has been put on a sound industrial 
basis. In the latest process the silkworm 
has been badly beaten on the score of the 
fineness of the individual filaments; an elas- 
ticity nearly equal to that of the real article 
and a strength of 80 per cent. is obtained. 
With these latest results before us it is im- 
possible to gauge how long it will be before 
the real article is equalled in all particulars. 
If the last twenty years has done so much, 
may not the show us? 


what next twenty 








stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquir 
ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


y pertain- 
ould be 


Questions s 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Grades of Wool. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the exact meaning of 1/4 blood, 1/8 
blood, etc., wool? Lehigh (853). 

These fractional terms were originally meant to 
express the proportion of merino blood in the 
sheep. In the course of time they have become 
more or less arbitrary terms to designate particu- 
lar grades of wool. 


— 


Bleaching White Blankets. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you suggest any harmless solution that we 
could use in washing our country blankets to 
brighten the white? Could the same solution be 
used when washing black and white or other 
plaids? How can we overcome the effects of using 
muddy water? Syracuse (848). 


Probably the water being used is one cause of 
the dull colors and we would suggest that a clear 
water be provided, either by filtration or finding a 
new source. 

If the blankets are scoured thoroughly befor« 
fulling and washed carefully afterward, the white 
should be bright, provided suitable stock is used. 
A good scouring soap is made as follows: 


10 ozs. good soap, or 
1% ozs. cotton seed oil soap, 
3 ozs. alkali, 


I gallon of water. 

This solution should be boiled until dissolved 
Just before it is cold add one-half ounce of sal am 
moniac to the gallon. If this is added while the 
solution is hot, the sal ammoniac, being very 
volatile, will lose much of its value. 

After fulling, rinse the goods thoroughly in the 
washer, but do not add soap. Rinsing should last 
from 45 minutes to one hour, first using warm 
water, and then cold, and allowing the suds to 
drain off frequently. When blacks or other plaids 
are washed the warm water could not be used un 
less the color was very good. 


Narrow Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
We would like some information regarding the 
manufacture of narrow ware fabrics. 


Prairie (862). 


In this issue is the first of a series of articles 
on the manufacture of narrow braided fabrics. 


eS 


Setting the Picking Shaft. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the cause of the shoulder breaking off 
the picking rell bushing of the Crompton-Thayer 
loom? How should the picking shoes of these 
looms be set that have a 2 to 1 gearing? How far 
from the back stand of the picking shoe shaft 
should the shoe be set and how do you find the 
true curve of the shoe in order to get a good pick? 

G. B. (846). 

When the Crompton-Thayer looms were first 
made there were certain parts of the machine in 
which the castings were not strong enough and 
probably the looms mentioned are of this date. 
This was especially true of the picking motion. I 
would advise taking the picking ball extension to 
the machine shop and having it strengthened with 
babbitt, and then ii it is convenient send it to the 
foundry and have a casting made from this pat- 
tern. It might be possible that the picking shoe is 
running too far forward on the shaft. If the looms 
have the 2 to 1 gearing, I would advise setting the 
shoe on the shaft so that the high point of the 
shoe will be plumb with the centre of the crank 
shaft Do not run the loom with a full sweep. If 
the loom is running at a high speed, see that the 
shuttle binders are not holding the shuttle too 
tight, as this often breaks the picking roll exten- 
sions, even if they are made strong. If there is a 
foundry near “G. P.’s” mill I would advise him to 
have the extension strengthened first, as this will 
probably overcome the difficulty. There should be 
no trouble with the later patterns of this loom. 


Greenwich 
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American Cotton Industry. 


Editor Teatile World Record: 


I would like information as to the number of 
cotton mills in the country; number of spindles 
operated; amount of cotton consumed, and the 
percentage that the latter bears to the American 
cotton crop. Bronx (858). 


According to the census there were 1,732 cot- 
ton mills in the United States in 1906, operating 
25,250,096 spindles. The amount of 
sumed is given as 4,900,479 bales; the size of the 
crop as 11,234,000 bales; the proportion of the 
crop taken by United States mills as 41 per cent. 


cotton con- 


———$— 


A Jacquard Design. 


Fditor Textile World Record: 


Enclosed is a sample of silk cloth. In the 
plain ground weave the ends that work two as 
one on two picks are split up in the eight-end 
satin weave of the figure and work singly, that 
is, one and one pick. As far as I can judge, the 
coarse plain ground, 2 X 2, instead of the usual 
fine 1 and 1 pick ground so very essential in such 
fabrics, is adopted here to get a larger design 


ae ee 
_ a Ta 


than the actual capacity of the jacquard machine 
would permit (in this case double the size of what 
could be produced by a jacquard). I shall feel 
much obliged to you if you will explain how this 
weave can be worked (that is, how two ends 
working as one can be made to weave singly in 
the 8-end satin of the figure) with the method of 
tying, arrangement of pressure healds, if any, and 
the order of lifting the harness and the healds, 
etc Orient (802). 


should 
usual 


From my examination of 
say the effect 


the sample I 


was produced in the way. 
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Each thread will require a separate hook in the 
jacquard machine. The ground is composed of 
two warp threads working as one, and two picks in 
a shed, plain weave. The filling part of the figure 
is made by floating one of the two picks working 
together in the ground. The remaining pick is 
used to preserve a plain weave back. When two 
floats of filling are continuous the two filling picks 
are caused to float alternately, thereby producing 
a firmer fabric. The warp portion of the figure 
consists of an eight-harness satin weave, twill 
weave, and binder or stitching threads. There are 
278 warp threads and 148 picks per inch. 
Joseph Hargreaves. 


An examination of the sample enclosed shows 
it to be what we call a “double scale” piece of 
silk. The fabric is woven face down. The jacquard 
is fitted with a set of 24 double scale shafts per- 
forated with as many holes as there are hooks 
across the machine from right to left of one griffe 
bar. 

The two outside rows of hooks on each side are 
coupled to the shafts, which are placed about six 
inches below the hooks in the following manner: 

First row. Hook 1 coupled to shaft 1; hook 2 
to shaft 3; hook 3 to shaft 5; and so on up to hook 
12, which would be coupled to shaft 23. 

Second row. Hook 1 coupled to shaft 2; hook 
2 to shaft 4; and so on to hook 12, which would 
be coupled to shaft 24, thus coupling all of the 
shafts on one side to two rows of hooks. 

The two outside rows of the jacquard on the 
other side are coupled to the shafts in the same 
manner. 

For the body or ground of the machine, starting 
with hook 1 of the third row, the harness is 
coupled two leashes to one hook. These two 
leashes pass through the perforations of shafts | 
and 2, with a knot tied just above the perforation. 
This allows the outside rows of hooks to lift the 
boards and its leashes independently of the body of 
the jacquard. Hook 2 supplies two leashes and 
shafts 3 and 4, and so on through the entire body 
of the machine, thus giving twice as many leashes 
for the warp as there are hooks in the jacquard 

Every jacquard card is cut to lift three shaits 
every pick for an eight-shaft satin weave, care 
being taken, of course, to lift the same shafts from 
both sides. Card 1 would lift shafts 1, 9 and 17; 
card 2 lifts shafts 4, 12 and 20; card 3, shafts 7, 15 
and 23; card 4, shafts 2, 10 and 18; card 5, shafts 
5, 13 and 21; card 6, shafts 8, 16 and 24; card 7, 
shafts 3, 11 and 19; card 8, shafts 6, 14 and 22 
This gives a regular satin weave if the body of the 
jacquard is to remain idle, but when any weave 
except a satin is wanted in the ground, it is cut 
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on the cards in the usual manner, leaving the de- 
sign blank where satin is wanted, the 24 shafts 
supplying the satin weave. 

David Denier. 


ee 


Prices Paid for Bleaching. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you give me the prices paid for bleaching 
in Canada? Hudson Bay (813). 


The cost of bleaching goods in general depends 
on the kind of finish required and the processes 
the goods have to pass through. In Canada 
bleachers are allowed a margin over the cost of 
the grey goods and must keep the cost inside the 
margin between the grey and the bleached price. 
This margin varies from one to three or four cents 
a yard, or even more, according to the quality and 
the finish required. For bleaching alone the aver- 
age price paid during the last year in a mill bleach- 
ing about 75,000 pounds a week, the goods averag- 
ing three yards to the pound, was .335 cents a 
pound. This leaves a decent profit for the goods 
bleached and the working expenses. 

For bleaching and finishing the same goods the 
average is between $1.60 and $1.85 for 100 pounds. 
This includes everything from the grey to the 
finished product. 

To find the cost per yard we multiply 100 pounds 
by 3, and divide $1.85 (the cost of 100 pounds) by 
the result: 

$1.85 + (100 X 3) = .616 cent cost per yard. 

This is the average for the goods we are making 
at present. Below are the prices charged in Eng- 
land by the Bleachers’ Association. They vary but 
slightly from year to year: 

Prices are charged on grey widths or weights 
and white lengths, 40 inches and under, 13 1/2 
cents per piece of 24 yards 1/4 pounds per yard 
and under; if twice filled or heavily sized, 16 cents 
for 24 yards. Special low grades, 56 by 56 and 
under, if twice filled, 7/10 cent per yard, 4 cents 
extra each time. 


Cambrics: : 
Cents per piece. 

35 to 38 inches grey, 18 to 20 yards...... 18 

39 to 41 inches grey, 18 to 20 yards......20 

2 to 45 inches grey, 18 to 20 yards......30 

46 to 50 inches grey, 18 to 20 yards...... 32 

51 to 52 inches grey, 18 to 20 yards...... 34 

53 to 55 inches grey, 18 to 20 .yards...... 36 

56 to 60 inches grey, 18 to 20 yards...... 40 


Sheetings above 50 inches grey weight, 3 cents 
per pound; “R finish” (special starch finish beetled 
on one side only) 1/4 cent per pound; if reversed 
(or beetled on both sides) 1/2 cent per pound; 
brown paper parcels, 4 cents extra. Delco. 





Lengths of Cuts. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I am dressing warps on a section warper and 
would like to know how to adjust the measuring 
clock so as to make the cuts the same length. If I 
make each cut the same number of turns each cut 
to be wound on the reel will be longer than the 
preceding one. Merton (864). 


An exact method for calculating the turns per 
cut to make all the cuts the same length involves 
some operations in higher mathematics that would 
not be practicable for mill work. The following 
method is sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes: 

Let us suppose that a 10-cut warp is to be 
dressed and it is desired to have each cut as near 
72 yards in length as possible. We will assume 
that the reel is 4 yards in circumference when the 
first cut is wound on it and that it is 4 3/4 yards 
in circumference when the 10 cuts are wound. 


Then: 


72 (yards) + 4 (yards) = 18, turns for first cut. 
72 (yards) + 4 3/4 (yards) = 15, turns for tenth 
cut. 


As it is impracticable to make a cut with a frac- 
tion of a turn it follows that the number of turns 
per cut must be reduced to 15 during the opera- 
tion of warping the to cuts. The points at which 
this reduction must be made are a matter of judg- 
ment, but the following are suggested: 

Cuts 1 and 2, 18 turns each. 

Cuts 3, 4 and 5, 17 turns each. 

Cuts 6 and 7, 16 turns each. 

Cuts 8, 9 and 10, 15 turns each. 


—____¢—__ 


Production of Worsted Cards and Combs. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


What is a fair production for 10 hours on a 
No. 72 worsted card, 60 inches wide and also 
what is the production of a Noble comb on 1/4 
blood stock and on low 1/4 blood? What wages 
are paid to comb tenders? Otter (854). 


A production of 1,000 pounds in ten hours is 
a fair average for a No. 72 worsted card, 60 inches 
wide. Some spinners are doing better than this, 
one manufacturer claiming 1,100 pounds a day. 
The ten hours’ production of a Noble comb on 
1/4 blood stock or lower is about 700 pounds a 
day. Wages vary for tenders from $6.50 to $7.50 
a week. This of course depends entirely on local- 
ity 
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Calculating Weight of Sliver. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
he first breaker of a set of woolen cards is 
fitted with a Bramwell feed, the second breaker 
with a Torrance creel and the third breaker or fin- 
isher card with an Apperley feed or a creel. What 
is the method of calculating the weight of ends or 
sliver that should enter these feeds in order to 
give a 6-run roving? Milton (867). 
No set rule can be given for calculating the size 
of the drawing for a given size of roving. The 
carder must use his own judgment, taking care not 
to have it too heavy or there will be difficulty in 
passing it through the guides on the second 
breaker. If the drawing is too heavy on the feed 
table of the Apperley feed the roving is apt to be 
lumpy; the finer the drawing and the more of it on 
the feed table the better the roving. With a creel 
on the second breaker and an Apperley feed on 
the finisher the size of the roving is regulated by 


an adjustment of the gears. Sam Driver. 


a —_ 


Production of Looms. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give us some information on the sub- 
ject of loom production? We are desirous of 
knowing the best results that can be obtained on 
both broad and narrow ware. Walton (833). 

In the May, 1904, issue of the Textile World 
Record appeared the following on the efficiency of 
looms: 

Owing to the unavoidable loss of time caused by 
stopping the loom to mend broken threads, change 
shuttles and warps, etc., the actual production of a 
loom is always less than it would have been if the 
looms ran without interruption. If the efficiency 
of a weave room is 70 per cent. it follows that the 
looms have been idle or not engaged in cloth pro- 
duction for 30 per cent. of the time. This percen- 
tage is calculated by dividing the number of picks 
in the cloth actually woven by the number of picks 
the looms would take if running constantly. 

Example: Fifty looms run go picks per minute 
for 58 hours producing 6,700 yards of cloth having 
52 picks per inch. 

50 (looms) X 90 (picks per minute) X 3,480 
(minutes per week) equal 15,660,000, picks per 
week (theoretically). 

6,700 (yards) X 36 (inches per yard) X 52 (picks 
per inch) equal 12,542,400, picks per week (actu- 
ally). 

12,542,400 + 15,660,000 = 8o 1/10 per cent. 

[his calculation can be simplified by using a 
constant number in place of the four constant fac- 
tors, number of looms, picks per minute, minutes 
per week, and inches per yard. In the above cal- 
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culation the product of the first three is divided by 
the fourth, thus: (50 X 90 X 3,480) + 36 = 435,000, 
constant. The efficiency is calculated by this con- 
stant as follows: 


6,700 (yards) X 52 (picks per inch) + 435,000 
(constant) = 80 1/Io per cent., efficiency of looms 
per week. 

When the cuts vary but slightly in length the 
average picks for any given time can be found by 
idding the number of picks per inch in each cut 
and dividing the total by the number of cuts. 

The record of production is usually kept in the 
weave room in such form that this method involves 
very little labor. The constant number remains 
unchanged as long as the number of looms, speed 
and running time are constant. Having this con 
stant number a weave room overseer can calculate 
the percentage of efficiency in a few minutes. This 
is an invaluable means of determining the efficiency 
of a weave room and should be used in every 


weaving mill. 
ener 


Stripping Mixed Yarn. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed are two samples of mixed yarn, the 
black being dyed with sulphur black in the raw 
stock, and carded and spun with the white. In 
trying to bring the heavy shade down to the light 
one I have not had very good results. In trying to 
strip the color with sulphate of sodium the black 
runs into the white, and in trying to bleach it, it 
comes out too red in tone. The heavy shade is 50 
per cent. black and 50 per cent. white; the light 
one is 25 per cent. black and 75 per cent. white. 
How can I get them the same shade? 

Mason (831). 


“Mason” is trying to do something that is not 
within the scope of practical dyeing or bleaching. 
The very nature of the mixture precludes al? possi- 
bility of his being successful. Ii the red tone was 
the only trouble this might be overcome by using 
a little Methyl Blue O in the soap at the end of 
the bleaching, but even if he got the blue tone it 
would be impossible to make a stripped or 
bleached 50 per cent. mixture look like a 25 per cent. 


black and white mixture. Baumwolle. 


Mercerized Cotton Yarn. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
Can you give me any information regarding the 
process of mercerizing cotton yarn in skeins? 
Rogers (863). 
On page 79 of the Textile World Record for 
October, 1905, will be found a translation of a. 
German article on this subject. 





THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 





Considerable interest has been aroused in 
discussing the plan proposed by Frank Dev- 
lin who was formerly buyer for Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., for the distribution of knit 
underwear. He has made a trip through 
New York State and has endeavored to in- 
duce all the larger manufacturers to form 
sort of a combination selling arrangement 
and as we understand it, guaranteeing to 
get 5 per cent. better prices than heretofore, 
he to receive 25 per cent. of the increase for 
his services. As far as can be learned, there 
are few mill men who think the plan feasible. 
In order to be a success, it will be necessary 
to get about 9o per cent. of the manufac- 
turers to go into the arrangement and it is 
thought that it will not be possible to get 
this number interested. 

Both May 15th and June 1oth are men- 
tioned as dates agreed upon for the opening 
of spring underwear lines, a number of which 
are all ready to be opened and the manufac- 
turers are apparently only waiting for one of 
these days. 

Indications are that advances in prices over 
those that have been asked for duplicate 
business, will not be very great and that the 
more important lines will be sold on the same 
basis as has been asked for the goods during 
the past two months. It is believed that 
buyers will place their orders early and that 
the more important lines will be sold up in a 
very short time and without much travel- 
ing being necessary, as a great many buyers 
have signified their intention of being in the 
market early in the month of May. Some 
few lines have already been opened and a 
men’s cotton mesh line that sold last season 
at $3.25, afterward advanced to $3.50, has 
been opened for 1908 at the latter price. 
Another line of balbriggans that were opened 
at $3.25, afterward advanced to $3.37 1/2, 
are now being held at $3.50 for 1908 delivery. 
On the low end of the men’s balbriggan 
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lines, it is understood that those lines that 
were sold last season at $2.00 and $2.10, will 
be offered at $2.25 and $2.35 with single and 
double seated drawers respectively. It is 
also said that the line of combed Egyptian 
goods that was sold at $3.65 and $3.75 will 
be shown at $4.12 1/2 and $4.25. The above 
two mentioned lines are in our judgment, 
being placed at prohibitive prices and while 
we believe the manufacturers are justified 
in asking these prices for the goods in view 
of the increased cost of raw materials, etc., 
yet we believe that buyers will as a rule 
select goods at about $2.00 or less and $3.65 
or less, even though they find it necessary to 
take lighter weights or coarser gauges. 

There have been some lines of ladies’ low 
priced straight ribbed vests already shown, 
and notwithstanding the statement made a 
few days ago that 75 cents would be as low 
as a garment of this description would be 
sold at, yet it is now possible to buy full 
taped vests at 67 1/2 cents and 70 cents. 

There have been a few buyers in the 
market and they have placed orders quite 
freely on the lines so far shown. It is prob- 
able that a reason for their showing an in- 
clination for operating in April is due to the 
fact that they may think they can get better 
deliveries, than they have during the past 
season, on account of placing their orders 
thus early. 

Some of the agents in the market are 
disappointed that higher prices are not made 
on some lines and claim that the present de- 
mand for merchandise warrants manufac- 
turers in putting full measure of profit on 
their goods in view of the higher cost of pro- 
duction. 

Buyers are showing an increased interest 
in all lines of wool goods, the strike at 
Cohoes and Waterford having created in 
the minds of some of them a feeling that it 
will be a difficult matter to get deliveries 
during the coming fall. The production in 
these towns has been cut down for over a 
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month now and indications are that the 
trouble will not be settled for some time. 

The situation on men’s fleeced underwear 
remains the same, as at our last writing. It 
is still possible to buy some lines of standard 
fleeced goods at $3.75, notwithstanding the 
fact that by all standards for measuring val- 
ues, $3.871%4 should be the figure. 

HOSIERY. 

\ resolution has been adopted by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, recommending to its members an ad- 
vance of 15 per cent., but this advance had 
already taken place among a greater number 
of the better class of makers. It is quite 
true that hosiery manufacturers, as a rule, 
have been about the last to advance their 
prices and they might have made the situation 
more acute some time ago, had they so de- 
sired. It seems to have required a couple of 
failures to bring them to realize the sense of 
their position. 

A large business has been booked on full 
fashion and fine gauge hosiery for spring 
delivery and at well advanced prices that 
should show the manufacturers a fair margin 
of profit. 

Some buyers are apt to think that manu- 
facturers are taking undue advantages in 
getting advances of 12 1/2 to I5 per cent. 
on some lines, but when a proper account 
of the increased cost of raw material is taken 
into consideration and the fact that many 
mills have their production reduced on ac- 
count of shortage of labor, etc., the advanced 
prices asked are fully explained. 

The buyers who have made European 
trips this season are more willing on their 
return to pay the advances asked, than those 
who have not been over, and there are among 
them those who are frank enough to admit 
that they never saw such difficulty in placing 
orders in Chemnitz as are presented at the 
present time: 

Low priced lines of gauze hosiery are 
practically out of the market. A few of these 
were sold early, but they turned out so un- 
satisfactory that several manufacturers have 
discontinued making them. Those made to 
retail at 50 cents are now not much better 
than those that used to be sold at 25 cents. 

Fleeced hosiery for fall delivery of nearly 
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every description is in a well sold up condi- 
tion and the only weakness shown at all in 
fall lines is on some low grade numbers of 
ladies’ heavy cotton ribbed goods for which 
the demand has fallen off somewhat. 

The hosiery trade at retail counters during 
the month of April was not such as would 
make the retailers enthusiastic, but during 
the past few days, it has livened up consider- 
ably and one is able to distinguish the more 
important items principally called for. To 
begin with, the ladies’ hosiery must be light 
weight and thin and as one expresses it, 
“thin enough so as to feel as though you had 
nothing on,” and of course, it must harmon- 
ize with the gown and hat. 

Tan, white or grey throughout is the cos- 
tume vogue this summer, and as for shades 
of tan, anything from a light buff to a seal 
brown is called for. 

Contrasting color coin spots from the size 
of a dime to a small polka dot, are being 
taken fairly readily, as well as self embroid- 
ered goods of small pattern, and there are 
those with embroidered monogram and 
initials “to order” that are shown among the 
more exclusive collections. 

For men, it looks as if tan in plain and self 
embroidered goods would be principally 
called for, although there is some demand 
for gun metal to match the new calfskin shoe 
that has recently been brought out. Some 
sporty lines for men are also shown, among 
which are “poker” patterns, consisting of 
the representations of the four suits in play- 
ing cards in their appropriate colors on black 
and white grounds; also the “Tom Gradys’”’ 
with printed characters, representing spurs, 
stirrups, etc., appropriate to the race track. 
The sale for these is, of course, very limited. 


The total value of the merchandise im- 
ported into the United States in 1906 
amounted to $1,320,609,250. Of this amount 
$173,005,020 came in American vessels. 


The total value of the exports of domestic 
merchandise from the United States for the 
calendar year 1906 was $1,772,720,530. Of 
this amount, 138,712,468 dollars’ worth, or 
only about 7 1/2 per cent. was carried in 
American vessels. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF BRAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY FERDINAND TAHUN 


In some of the previous issues of this jour- 
nal, a series of articles have been published, 
treating on the manufacture of braids. These 
articles were translated from a German book 
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FIG. I. 


which appeared about ten years ago, and, 
while they are very instructive and interest- 
ing, owing to the fact that they go into the 
theory of the construction of braids, yet, the 
development of this industry during the last 
ten years has been so rapid that most of the 
earlier machines are today of obsolete type. 
In the following pages will be given a de- 
scription of some of the high grade braiding 
machinery produced by the Textile Machine 
Works, Incorporated, of Reading, Pa. This 
firm has been largely instrumental in build- 
ing up the braid industry of this country, by 
combining a thorough knowledge of this in- 
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dustry and its requirements with high grade 
mechanical talent. That these qualifications 
created new types of machines in a modern 
machine shop filled with labor saving ma- 
chinery and employing over 300 mechanics 
was a natural result. 

The mechanical construction of braiding 
machines as built by the Textile Machine 
Works, follows in all essential details the 
German type. The experience of a century 
of braiding machine construction is made use 
of in the selection of materials and in con- 
struction. Rolled steel is used for the top 
and bottom plates. The gears are cut and 
have long bushings exactly like the Barmen 
type. The gear bolts are made on automatic 
machinery from open hearth steel and have 
squares milled on both ends. The carrier is 
generally of the square pipe type, with in- 
side weights, known as the German carrier, 
but, for special purposes, a carrier with out- 
side weights is frequently employed, as shown 
in Fig. 1. This patented carrier offers the ad- 
vantage that the bobbin can be very easily 
removed and replenished, while the threading 
is a very simple operation. 

One great improvement introduced by the 
Textile Machine Works consists in making 
all their standard braiders with top plates of 
uniform thickness. This allows all spindles 
to be made interchangeable, as they all are 
of the same gauge. Ina large braid factorv 
this is of great importance. 

The usual manner of operating braiders in 
a modern braid factory is by a gear drive. 
For this purpose a driving table, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, is employed with a shaft 
1 1/2 inches in diameter extending through 
the entire length. The driving gears are so 
arranged that they can be fastened anywhere 
along the length of the driving table to suit 
the diameter of the machines. A box fur- 
nishes the bearing for the shaft and also the 
support for the upright spindle. A bevel gear 
is keyed on the shaft. Another bevel gear is 
set at right angles to the shaft, rotating on 
the upright spindle. There is a driving 
gear fastened adjustably to the bushing of 
the vertical bevel gear. Each of these driv- 
ing gears can operate two machines, one on 
each side of the driving table. In Fig. 3 one 
of these driving tables is shown with braid- 
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ers mounted on each side. This affords a_ belts and that the speed of each individual 
very compact arrangement for locating and machine can be readily changed to suit the 
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FIG. 3. 


driving the machines. It has the further ad- material that is being worked, by simply 
vantage that thete is no slipping of small changing one gear. This gear is a movable 











clutch gear, in mesh with the spur gear on 
the driving table. These clutch gears are 
furnished with 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 or 26 
teeth. The speed of the braider is in direct 
proportion to the number of teeth of these 
gears. The stop motion, which stops the ma- 
chine whenever a thread breaks or a spool 
runs out, forces this clutch gear out of en- 
gagement with the lower driving gear in the 
machine by releasing a catch which holds 
the clutch gear in operative position as long 
as all tension weights in the spindles are sus- 








pended by the threads during the braiding 
operation. This principle is common to all 
types of braiding machines. 

\ccording to the class of braids to be 
manufactured, braiding machines may be 
subdivided as follows: 

t. Machines for making plain, flat braid, 
laying the threads under two, over two. 

2. Diamond braiders, of the same gen- 
eral construction, except that the terminal 
gears are six horn, and the resulting fabric 
shows a weave over one, under one. 

3. Machines for making cords and tubu- 
lar braids, consisting of two complete car- 
rier courses crossing each other, and pro- 
ducing a round or hollow fabric. 
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Hercules braiders. 
Stripe braiders. 
Lace braiders. 


tn 


Bi-circle or radium braiders. 


N 


All of these have several sub-classes ac- 
cording to the uses for which the product of 
the machines is intended. We will describe 
a few characteristic types of braiding ma- 
chines. 

Fig. 4 shows a 5-head, 9-carrier machine 
provided with loop attachments. This ma- 
chine produces five strips of the narrowest 
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Hat braid made, each braid consisting of nine 
strands. By means of the loop attachments, 
a loop or feather edge is produced. 

big. 5 illustrates this loop attachment in 
detail. It consists of an inner and outer 
post adapted to throw a sliding dog or collar, 
a, alternately to the inside and outside of the 
braiding threads. The side view shows the 
dog in the position outside of the braiding 
threads. To the eyelet shown on the left of 
the dog, a wire or, in some cases, a bunch 
of horse hair or other pliable material is at- 
tached. By the thickness of this, the size of 
the loops is regulated. The inner post is 
fastened on the terminal gear of the braid- 
ing machine, and it is clear that all the 
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threads of a flat braid must pass over a wire 
attached to the sliding collar, when this col- 
lar is on the square projection, b, forming 
the uppermost end of the inner post. The 
bell-crank lever attached to this inner post 
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Sex tile DWachine Works Reading. Sa. / 
~ ‘ 
Slain 


Loop Attachment 


or standard serves to throw the sliding col- 
lar upward, whenever a suitable shoe fast- 
ened on the braiding carrier strikes the pro- 
jecting end of the bell-crank lever shown on 
the left hand side of the front view. The 
outer post or standard is also provided with 
a similar lever mechanism. Suitable collars 
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or shoes on the carriers striking the end of 
the horizontal member, d, of the outer lever 
mechanism impart a blow to the sliding col- 
lar and throw it back to its position on the 
inner post, the spiral spring serving to pull 
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back instantly the upper arm after 
pushed down the sliding collar. 


spring, e, holds the sliding collar in place on 
the outer post until another carrier having 4 
suitable shoe forces it down by means of the 
lever mechanism. 

The braid, Fig. 6, shows the effects pro- 
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juced by the loop attachment. The broad means that on the other terminal only one 
feather edge shown on one side of the carrier of the entire series passes over the 
waved braid is produced by having six suc- wires of the loop attachment. This pattern 
cessive carriers pass over the wires of the also shows the effect of uneven weights in 
loop attachment when the sliding collar with producing a zigzag or wave effect. 
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FIG. 7. a 


the wires is held on the inner post. The re- Fig. 7 shows the intermittent loop attach- 4 
maining three carriers passing under the ment. This device is sometimes used to in- 
wires when the collar is on the outer post terrupt the regular rotation of the loops on 
form a plain edge between the feather edge. a braided fabric, and to make the action of 
The opposite side of the braid shows only a_ the shoes on the carriers inoperative dur- i 
small loop for every ninth carrier. This ing portions of the length of the braid. This 
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is done by means of the turret, t, shown on 


the upper plan view of the drawing, and 
which acts upon the pawl of the outer stand- 


ard and removes the same from operative 


FIGS. 6 AND 8. 
position until 


have the regular 


desired to 
operation of the 


time as it Is 
loop at- 
tachment 


Fig. 8 





intermittent This braid 


has the feather edge only on every second 


loop attachment. 


scallop, the intermediate ones being made 
with a plain edge by throwing the loop at- 


tachment out of action. This braid is made 
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on a special type of stripe braiders, which will 
be illustrated later. 

Fig. g shows a braiding machine of im- 
proved construction, used for making ordi- 
nary tubular shoe laces. It is mounted on 
long legs with a belt attachment. The most 
important feature is the patented carrier, 





FIG, 10, 


which is operated without top weights. The 
tension weight slides on the outside standard 
and lets off the thread by striking against a 
wire projection attached to a pawl lever at 


the base of the carrier. This is so arranged 
that the ratchet head of the bobbin is pre- 


vented from rotating until released. These 
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carriers, which are very simple and easy to’ us. It is, therefore, from a not entirely un- 
thread, have been a great success for plain selfish motive that I propose to give our 
staple articles, such as shoe laces, braided competitors, through the Textile World 
tapes and for braiding around electrical Record, an account of our method of esti- 
wires. Fig. 10 will illustrate more clearly mating cost. 

the special features of this carrier. One of 
its advantages is that “universal wound” 
tubes can be readily used with it by using a 
wooden tube holder, D, instead of the usual 
bobbin with two heads. Both tube holders 
and bobbins can be used on these carriers in- 
terchangeably. 

(To be continued.) 
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CALCULATING THE COST OF HOSIERY 
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Several years ago, before we adopted our 
present method of calculating the cost of 
our goods, we did not know “where we were 
at.” The cost in some of our departments 
was twice as much as the estimate. Under 
such conditions it was impossible to fix the 
prices of our goods with any assurance that 
they would return a profit. By our present 
system, however, we have found the esti- 


mated cost to run very close to the actual as We will assume that the goods are 1 1/2- 
determined by the accounts for the year pound average misses’ rib; selling price, ‘oa 


made up after taking an inventory. Our _ $1.00 less Io per cent. commission and 2 per 
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difficulty now arises from the'fact that some cent. discount. This leaves 88 cents for 
of our competitors apparently do not know manufacturing and profits. A run of four 
“where they are at,” judging from the low’ weeks will give a fair average of the daily 
prices they put on their product. This de- production of firsts, seconds, roughs, waste, 
moralizes the markets and results in loss to broken needles, loss for stoppage for broken 
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belts, machines out of commission for want high to some manufacturers, but 6 per cent. 
of repairs, and all the other unforeseen must be allowed for money invested on 
things that happen in the best of mills. We buildings, and machinery, etc. As the life 


Dyehouse Report 


Week ending 
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of a machine is but ten years, 4 per cent. is 
not too high for wear and tear of machinery. 
If the machines are in good shape at the end 
of the ten years so much the better for the 
Weekly manufacturer. 
MITIWITIFIS| Tota/ The following statement shows the various 
items of cost for a period of 4 weeks: 
Fixed Charges 
Interest and depreciation, Io per 
cent. on $40,000 per year... $307.69 
Steam: 
Engineer and fireman 
Watchman 
first take the cost for buildings, machinery," 60 tons coal, $2.00 20.0 204.00 
etc,. at $40,000. The allowance on this must! Superintendent 
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be enough to pay for repairs to the building, Bookkeeper 
wear and tear of the machinery and interest, Office supplies 
say, 10 per cent. a year. This may appear Knitter 


48.00 
10.00 
72.00 
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Cited a Oke aes eee as 30.00 
ET 2a Sets, ck ott ak’ $a wie ee 72.00 Ix » +\s la = | S 
T.. — | a ® is |S 
EOMONE, onic choleral tains ign are enee seh 40.00 > i > |§ In le Is X< 
PRIS | Ua oo era aco dee eee 18.00 a 2 
RT eee er ee 50.00 + lid tts y .e 
IMMER © SAS ek Ohare ee LP item 60.00 = = = 
a 9 
io : . | ¢ 
Fotal fixed charges ......... $1,111.69 a 
AOE 30 POT COM oe ce vests [11.17 > 
° 
oe ttt 2} & 
. we % 
$1,222.86 
3 
Wages PCC s 
SEGRE ne cscen’ $48.00 Pe 2 dE te — 
Knitters’ helper ...... 40.00 a Meee. 
RUE tae ces ess 100.00 pp at b 
Knitting & setting on, 432.00 ee a a as S 
Loopers .......-. 216.00 SS : 
. . a IN 
MRAMNIROT - ca siede sess 16.00 — 2 
Pet Se 
DROUGNEO Soc cites 77.00 WT TTT Ho % 
Dyehouse help ....... 36.00 TT T_T_1_1s Teo S. 
i————— e 108.00 sn a = 
Finishing room ...... 73.60 gis 
-waueeciee cin 30.00 i 
: . yy 
Material and Supplies: tr ae S 
Yarns : aaa $2,360.00 N 
MEMS ose ergereenes $2,360. a 
GED kb Aware shee 25.00 rh tttfstféftfsiINe @é 
DOM a siccen waxes 20.00 td bala te 
Lights ........+.... 6.00 tM Anicliaiathelel g 
Pasteboard boxes 210.00 es ae ee ee oe \ 
Re as ae eae aban 43.20 Q 
Bands and tables ..... 30.00 
CPG SIC... o> eneboaee 288.00 ee bit eed 
PROM «ks es sass 56.70 .. tes 2 oO 
“ “$3,054.90 eer et Tt 
Total cost 7,200 dozen ....... $5,454.36 Lo} ot 2 2 oo 


The average cost for one month’s produc- 
tion is consequently 75 3/4 cents per dozen. 
There are 5 dozen of seconds to each 100 
dozen manufactured, or 360 dozen a month, 
leaving 6,840 dozen firsts. The firsts sell at 
$1.00 a dozen less 10 per cent. commission 
and 2 per cent. to the customer, or 12 per 
cent. on the selling price. The seconds sell 
at 85 cents a dozen less 10 and 2 per cent. 
The 6,840 dozen at $1.00, less the 12 per 
cent. for commission and discount, gives a 
total of $6.029.20. The 360 dozen seconds at 
85 cents a dozen, less the commission and 
discount, gives a total of $269.28, a grand to- 
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tal of $6.298.48. The cost for manufacturing 
is $5,454.36, leaving a profit of $844.12 on 7,- 
200 dozen for one month’s work, or 
II 72/100 cents a dozen. 

We now begin the daily account. We 
burn in 7 days 15 tons of coal. This must be 
divided by 6, giving 2 3/4 tons per day. We 
have two pockets each holding eleven tons, 
or enough coal for four days. This helps our 
engineer to determine how much coal he is 
burning. 

We send the yarn to the knitter from the 
stock room, 471 pounds for hose and 10 1/2 
pounds for splicing yarn, for the day’s run. 
The knitter reports how many dozens knit 
and the weight of the Flere we find 


goods. 


B oarding Feoom 


_ Dezens _| Daily | ly 
— arms |e rt ait a 
t 0 pe teed HET ao] | 76 | 








Weekly Tota/ 


the difference between the yarn sent to him 
and the weight of the goods received, also 
how much yarn he has in stock, if any. 
Looping and mending are piece work. 
From the looping and mending the goods 
are sent to the dye house in 
pounds each. 


lots of 100 
Each lot requires: 
8 lbs. aniline salts at Ioc. > .80 
2% lbs. chlorate of soda at Ioc. .... .50 
1 lb. bluestone 
If a blue bottom is put on it will take 
1 lb. of dye at .70 
bichromate of soda at 6%4c. 
Ibs, oil of vitriol at I per cent. .... 
. Olive oil 
s. sal soda 


Total per 100 tbs. 


or 3% cents a dozen. 
The boarding is piece work and under the 
control of the finisher. It is left to him to 


get the goods out of the hoarding room— 
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300 dozen a day as his report will show. 

In the finishing room the daily production 
will vary widely as some days there will be 
over 500 dozen shipped and the next day 
but 200 dozen, but for the month it will 
average the 300 dozen per day. The finisher 
reports how many dozens are sipped each 
day, how many dozens paired, folded, 
stamped, and boxed, and what sizes he is 
short of. The accompanying reports sheets 
can be used and handed each day to the 
superintendent for inspection. By keeping 
track of these reports he can tell each day 
the average production and cost. 


io 


Split Feet on Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like some information 


about the way 
split feet are made. 


Sterling (870). 
Split feet is the term applied to full fashioned 
hosiery when the feet are made im two parts and 
sewed up on each side. They are knit on several 
different makes of imported machines of the “Cot 
ton” type, one style being knit on four different 
machines. The leg is first made on the ordinary 
rib circular machine; the heel is then knit on one 
of the “Cotton” machines, and is fashioned by 
moving or transferring the stitches from one 
needle to another by a point or narrowing attach- 
ment. After the heel is finished the ends are looped 
together on the regular looping machine and the 
heel again run on to point bars along the inner 
selvage. It is then transferred from these points 
to the footing machine which, after a few rows, 
puts in the gusset by narrowing the bottom of 
the foot by transferring stitches, as on the back 
of the heel. The bottom of the foot is then knit 
to the toe, which is again narrowed as before 
When the bottom of the foot is finished it is taken 
from the machine, the instep is put on to the point 
bars and again transferred to the knitting machine 
and the former operation repeated, with the ex- 
ception of the first set of narrowings or gussets, 
the instep being knit straight to the toe and then 
narrowed. After this part is finished the toes are 
joined together by the ordinary looping machine. 
On this class of hosiery one operator generally 
runs two machines; one for making the foot bot- 


tom and the other for the instep, while the heeler 
is in charge of 
machines are 


another operator. These three 
practically alike, the only difference 
being in the number of needles used and the timing 
for the narrowing attachment, which consists of 
a chain on which the narrowing blocks are fastened 











by means of screws. These screws can be moved to 
any part of the chain desired, consequently a 
heeling machine for split feet would have a fewer 
number of needles and narrownig blocks than 
either of the footers with the narrowing attach- 
ment set to work on only one side. 

In making split heels the leg is put on the heeler 
from the point bars twice, and each time is nar- 
rowed from one side only. This rounds off the 
bottom corners of the heel where they are joined 
together. Again the machine for making foot 
bottoms has more needles than the instep machine, 
and the narrowing chain is arranged to put in five 
narrowings to form the gusset, while all the 
needles in the instep machine are in use until the 
toe is reached, when it is narrowed to form the 
toe. Although the heel, foot bottom and instep 
could all be made on the same machine it is far 
more economical to use three in order to save the 
time that would otherwise be lost in changing the 
narrowing device to suit each piece. 

Another style of split foot has only one seam 
down the middle of the bottom of the foot and 
no seam at the back of the heel. This style is 
called the pocket heel and French foot. The heel 
is made in one piece on one machine and the foot 
made in one piece on another machine. The ma- 
chine for this style of foot is practically the same 
as ior the other, except that it has more needles 
and a different narrowing device. This foot is 
looped at the bottom of the heel and toe only, and 
seamed along the bottom, while the first style 
mentioned is looped at the bottom of the heel 
and toe and seamed at the back of the heel and 
each side of the foot. This makes the French 
foot much less expensive to knit and consequently 
more in favor with manufacturers. Foreman. 


ee 


Equipment of a Small Knitting Mill. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

What would be the approximate cost of a ten- 
machine knitting mill on men’s half hose, the yarn 
to be bought in skeins, and the hose dyed with 
sulphur colors and finished ready for market? 
What machinery would be necessary and what 
power would be required to drive it? How much 
help would be required and at what approximate 
cost? Cowpens (861). 


The approximate cost of a 10-machine knitting 
mill on half hose would be as follows: 


Knitting department: 
10 full automatic knitters at $150.00, $1,500.00 


2 ribbers at $65.00, 130.00 

3 loopers at $55.00, 165.00 

I winder, 125.00 
Dyeing and finishing machinery: 

1 washing machine, 90.00 


I open tub for rinsing and soaping, 15.00 
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I extractor, 
I 150-doz. dryer, 125.00 
I hot press, 110.00 


15 doz. forms, 3 doz. each size, 18.75 
Press papers, 


125.00 


Repair outfit: 


I emery grinder with counter shaft, $5.00 
I vise, 5.00 

Tools, such as hammers, pliers, screw- 
drivers, wrenches, chisels, 10.00 
$20.00 


The power plant would require: 
1 10 h. p. engine, 1 20 h. p. boiler, $500.00 


Help required to operate this machinery would 
be as follows: 


3 knitters, average wages paid, doz.  .05 

3 toppers, average wages paid, doz. .04 

3 loopers, average wages paid, doz. .04% 
I winder tender, average wages paid 


week, 6.00 
1 boarder or finisher, average wages 


paid seis alba Baeiais eke ip artech Gees 0134 
I pairer, average wages paid .....doz. .00% 
1 mender (rough), average wages paid, 

doz. .02 
I mender (finished), average wages 

WOM Ascceec wees on mcwas a 
1 girl for stamping, folding and box 

ing, pra ..week, 6.00 
I dyer 


.. week 12.00 


In making up this list I have allowed only one 
operative for both winder and ribbers, also one 
for dyeing and attending boiler and engine, as the 
dyeing should be done as near the steam plant 
as possible to economize in use of steam. I have 
not included a machinist or fixer, as the superin 
tendent or general manager should be able to do 
all repair work in a small plant of this kind if 
he does not have too much office work to do. 

In making up the list of machines, I have put 
in only two ribbers, which will be ample at the 
start. When the operatives become expert in 
handling the machines, it will require three. I 
have also included three loopers as it is very es- 
sential to have extra looping machines, while the 
loopers are learning in order to prevent work 
from piling up, but when operatives become ex- 
pert two loopers will take care of the product of 
ten knitting machines. 

The washing machine specified is the regular 
power machine used for chroming in the oxi- 
dized process of aniline colors. The dyeing out- 
fit given can be successfully operated on sulphur 
dyes for a small plant. 

The shafting, hangers, belting, etc., should cost 
about $200—but as there is a wide range in quali- 
ty one could pay more or a trifle less. 

The estimate here given is made on coarse goods. 
The only difference in a mill on fine goods would 
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gauge the 
John Clark. 


labor, as the finer the 
er the wages paid per dozen. 
a plant of the size 
knitting 
loopers, and a 


machinery required for 


full automatic 


shines, 2 

yeing and finishing a great 

number of colors to be dyed, 

ypen tubs and 1 small hydro-extractor should 


1 


dyehouse, while for boarding 


Iry box and 1 hand 


press 


boards and 50 press papers 


including boiler and engine, 


the cost of the building would be 


pproximately, $4.500. The dyehouse, even on this 


would more than take care of the pro- 


a mill four or five times as large. 


Ip required, not counting piece workers, 
t be more than three men, provided com- 


] 


d be secured. This would be difh- 


best would be 


‘ircumstances and at 

1s a man to look after the boiler 

o small a plant would cost practi- 

as in a plant ten or even twenty 

This condition would also apply to 

men, but in different degree, and it 

ult to g ree such men at all cap- 

for less than $36.00 a week. All other help 
ould come under the head oi piece workers and 


: paid a fixed price per dozen for what they made. 


A mill of this kind is very likely to be a losing 


investment Ch ynly conditions under which it 


ould be profitable would be for the 
ess thoroughly 


the piece WOrkK, 


Foreman. 
| 


Stains on Knit Goods. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I enclose a s le of knitted goods made from 
combed cotton. The pieces are washed for fifteen 
minutes with a soft soap made of 50 pounds of 

ivory soap and I 

of water. <Aiter being washed they are 

oughly rinsed, then dried in a Johnson dryer. 

y have been washed the yellow streaks 

Can you tell what causes these stains? 
Hartford (824). 


ample 


pounds of sal soda to 50 


how on only one side of the fabric 
netrate more than half way through. 
rinsing so readily that I can see no 

on for them than the characteristics of 
the sal soda used, which are partly its natural prop- 
slight impurities in the elements 

he air. The impurities in sal 


ill proportions that they can- 
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not be fixed on the goods firmly enough to give 
I do not think 
too much sal soda is used for good results; the 
only difficulty seems to be a lack of thorough 
rinsing. 


any resistance to proper rinsing. 


Henry Nevis. 
On soaping the goods I find that the yellow 
stains disappear, and from this I think better re 
sults might be obtained by using a good quality of 
olive fig soap and 5 pounds of sal soda instead of 
10. After soaping, which should not be less than 


half an hour, the goods should be rinsed well in 
lukewarm water, and then again in cold water, to 


make sure that all the soap and loose vegetable 


matter have been removed. This year’s cotton is 
more yellow in tone than that of former years and 
if any of this should be mixed in the goods it 
would have a tendency to yellow them, particularly 
put through rolls. Another 


f they are 
i that would cause the yellow streaks would 


squeeze 

let the goods lie too long before drying afte: 
being washed. They might also be caused by com 
ing in contact with wood or iron in the drying 
In my opinion the most likely cause is 
that the goods are not rinsed enough. 


H. W. Crowe. 


The yellow stains in the sample might be caused 


process. 


by too large a proportion of soap in the washing 
water. The 


mains on the 


soap does not all dissolve, but re- 
goods and causes the stains when 
dried. Of course the amount of soap to be used 
should depend on the hardness of the water, but I 
should say that 50 pounds of soap to 50 gallons 
of water was too large a quantity. I would also 
recommend that the goods be washed thirty min 
utes instead of fifteen minutes. Gil Blas. 


ee 


Knitting Bleached Worsted Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are about to begin using worsted yarn 
bleached by the peroxide of hydrogen process and 
would like to know whether there is any difficulty 
in knitting this material. Will yarn bleached by 
this process rust the needles? Seminole (860). 

I have knit several kinds of unbleached worsted 
yarn and always found it rather difficult to work 
on account of its wiry nature. To overcome this I 
used to run it over an oiled cloth in winding and 
also in knitting. This oil should be stainless and 
not sufficient to show on the cloth. If the per- 
oxide of hydrogen used in bleaching has a tendency 
to rust the needles it would be prevented by the 
oil used on the yarn during the knitting operation, 
as it is well known that needles will not rust if 
ever so slightly greased or oiled. 


Noel 


Howe. 
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Mending and Inspecting Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the most approved method of inspecting 
ind mending hosiery on its way from the knitting 
machine to the finished product? 

Rawson (871). 


[The method that I have found to give most 
satisfaction is to have all the work inspected as it 
comes from the machines, the menders taken out, 
put up in bundles of one dozen pairs each and 
sent to the mending table. This facilitates the 
work of mending and of reckoning the amount to 
be paid to the mender, as each bundle means 


twenty-four stockings Foreman 


——____—_q—_____—- 


KNITTING PATENTS. 


KNITTING MACHINE 842,931. Harry C. 


Aberle, Philadelphia, P: 


KNITTING MACHINE. 850,786. August 
Rieffel and Eduard Ittershagen, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

KNITTING MACHINE Fabric Take-Up Mech 
anism. 850,855 Bernard T. Steber, Utica, 
Pas. hse assignor to Steber Machine Co., Utica, 
aes 


KNITTING MACHINE. Fleeced Rib. 849,701 


Robert W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 


of one-half to Louis N. D. Williams, Ogontz, 
Pa 

KNITTING MACHINES. Splicing Yarn Feed 
Device for. 850,476. Harry A. Houseman, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Standard Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

eens 
KNITTING MILL NEWS. 
New Mills. 
California, Los Angeles. The Southern Cali- 


fornia Knitting Works, at Anaheim, have been re- 
moved to this place, where they will be operated 
under the name of the Angelus Knitting Works 
(28th and Main Streets.) Some orders have been 
placed for the machinery and the plant will soon 
be in full operation. Mr. Isenberg and Robert 
Hosea, Jr. (Cincinnati) are interested in the new 
company. 


*Massachusetts, Springfield. The Hampden 
Knitting Company has been organized with capital 
stock of 75,000 $50,000 preferred and $25,000 com- 
mon stock. Irving H. Page is president of the 
company; Clifford B. Potter, treasurer and man- 
ager and William H. Bates, secretary. Underwear 
for women and children will be made. Mr. Potter 
Sujywuy 19330g 24} YUM UOTyISOd sty Utezar [IM 
Co., manufacturing men’s underwear. 
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*New York, Milton. E. Howard Dick (79 Fifth 
Ave., New York), is president and treasurer of 
the Milton Mills recently incorporated for manu- 
facturing knit goods, astrakhan, eiderdown, etc., 
plant is equipped with 24 knitting and 50 sewing 
machines, with dye house. 

*North Carolina, Enfield. A new company has 
been organized to rebuild and operate the Enfield 
Knitting Mills. The capital stock is $30,000. Geo. 
T. L. Andrews, president and Robert Shervette, 
vice-president and superintendent. A new brick 
building, 160 by 4o feet, one story, will be built: 
with dye rooms, 20 by 50 feet and 20 by 30 feet, 
and engine and boiler rooms, each 20 by 50 feet. 
An equipment of about 100 knitting machines will 
be installed. 


North Carolina, Vaughan. The Vaughan Ho 
siery Mills Co. expects to start their new plant 
about May ist. The boiler has been placed in 
position and the boiler house is nearly completed. 


*Ontario, Lindsay. The Hood Knitting Com- 
pany, reported incorporated in our last issue, will 
make hosiery, underwear, and specialties, and em 


ploy about 40 people. George Hood will be 
treasurer and superintendent. E. Hood, 516 Yonge 
St., Toronto, selling agent. None of the ma- 


chinery supplies or equipment have yet been 
bought. 


Pennsylvania, Jonestown. The Jonestown Ho 
siery Mills will start operations about May st, 
making men’s half hose, 200 needle lisle thread 
Plant will be equipped with 25 knitting and 4 sewing 


machines. Geo. O. Runyeon, Jr., is treasurer of 
the company; Harry Stouffer, superintendent and 
Hoard C. Runyeon, buyer. They have leased the 


building formerly used by the Jonestown Shoe Co 


*Pennsylvania, Nanticoke. The new knitting 
mill reported started here by James Davis, will b: 
known as the Beaver Knitting Mills. Men’s half 
hose will be made. Plant will be equipped with 
dye house and operated by steam. Will sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia M. Graupner & 
Son are about to start up a knitting plant at 3rd 
and Bristol Sts., with 15 knitting machines, 2 
loopers and C. Graupner as superintendent and 
buyer. They will manufacture high grade men’s 
half hose of cotton and sell direct. It is the in 
tention of the concern to increase the plant as 
their business progresses. Electricity is the pow- 
er used 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Illinois, Kankakee. Work is under way on a 
new addition for the Paramount Knitting Co. 

*Massachusetts, Clinton. The Clinton Hosiery 
Co. has installed a dyeing and finishing plant in the 
mill. The plant is now equipped with 7 knitting 
machines and three additional ones will soon be 


added 


*Massachusetts, Highlandville. The John F 
Brooks Co. will start work about the last of April 
on an addition to their mill. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The new mill for the 
Shaw Stocking Co. has been started. This build- 
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ing will devoted to manufacture of yarns. 
Mill No. 1 will be used for dyeing mostly, No. 2 
finishing, 3 knitting and No. 4 for spinning. 


Massachusetts, Needham. A new addition, 35 
by 60 feet, brick, two stories, is to be built for the 
John F. Brooks Company. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Work is nearly com- 


pleted on the new addition for the Musgrove Knit- 
ting Co. 


Nerth Carolina, 
siery Mills. 


Durham. The Durham Ho- 

Inc., have recently installed 3,000 ad- 
ditional spindles in their spinning department. 
They have also enlarged their knitting department 
with 84 (Geo. D. Mayo) improved full automatic 
knitters. This company which has recently started 
No. 3 mill, at High Point, will manufacture ladies’ 
fine gauge cotton hosiery at that plant. 


North Carolina, Raleigh. The Martin ‘Hosiery 
Mills have started manufacturing a finer grade 
of hosiery. They have changed many of the heads 
to finer gauge and for the present will still continue 
to make 84 needle goods, but may discontinue later 
[They are considering the advisability of installing 
some new knitting machinery. 


North Carolina, Weldon. The Weldon Cotton 
Mig. Co. which has been very successful, has in- 
creased the spirining department with 3 additional 
ring spinning frames, 264 spindles each, 3-40 inch 
cards, one breaker, one winder and_ slubber. 
Ph 


Phillip W. Cochrane is superintendent of this plant 
and W. T. Shaw, president and general manager. 


North Carolina, Winston-Salem. The Carolina 
N Co., which purchased the plant of the Cen- 
taur Knitting Co. (High Point, N. C.) is now 
located in a much larger mill. They have also 
put in some new machinery. This plant is run 
on misses’ ribbed cotton hosiery and is very busy. 
P. K. Green is general manager. 


“North Carolina, Winston-Salem. The P. H. 
Knitting Co. is building their No. 2 mill. 
This building will be 105 by 80 feet, four stories, 
brick and will be up-to-date in every particular, 
standard mill construction. The mill is to be 
connected with No. 1 mill with an overhead bridge 
The new plant is expected to be ready for opera- 
tions early in the fall, making fine ribbed under- 
wear. 

North Carolina, 
Mills have been increasing the capacity of the 
plant in installing new machinery, This company 
makes an extensive line of cotton and lisle under- 
wear. W. L. Siewers is president, treasurer and 
1 manager of the plant. 


Hanes 


Winston-Salem. The Maline 


genera 


Ohio, Hamilton. The Mentor Knitting Co., 
Mentor, is to operate the Miami Knitting Mill as 
a branch plant, for making one piece underwear 
exclusively. 7. Boli will be the manager at the 
mill here 


*Ontario, Paris. The new spinning mill of the 
Penman Mfg. Co. is nearly completed and the 
machinery is being installed. The new addition 
is 180 by 75 feet, three stories, brick. This spring 
the company will erect a new picker house, and a 
new dye house, to be ready for occupancy this 
summer. 
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*Pennsylvania, Bechtelsville. Work has begun 
on the new mill for the Kutz Knitting Mill. They 
propose having same completed June Ist. 


*Pennsylvania, Hawley. The United States 
Knitting Mills Co. has equipped their mill with a 
silk throwing plant; 8-96 spindle winders, with 
spinners, doublers, etc. This company is capi- 
talized at $40,000; Geo. A. Smith is president; Geo 
F. Simons, treasurer and Geo. Medrer, superin- 
tendent. They will do contract work. 


*Pennsylvania, Lewisburg. The Quaker Mfg 
Co. was erroneously reported as having increased 
the capital stock to $200,000, this should have 
read $20,000. This plant which is equipped with 
12 knitting and 12 sewing machines on underwear 
also makes men’s work shirts, running 60 sewing 
machines in this department, with Geo. S. Blood, 
superintendent. John Blood, Jr., is superintendent 
oi the knitting department. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Adams Ho- 
siery Co., formerly located at 2420 Waterloo St., 
where they manufactured seamless hosiery for 
women and misses’ on 20 knitters selling direct, 
have removed their plant to the N. W. Cor. of 2nd 
& York Sts., where they have added 10 new knit- 
ters and are now operating 30 in all. They are 
busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Steele & 
Sons Co., prominent builders of textile plants in 
this city are estimating on the new building for 
the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. to be erected at 
Hancock & Westmoreland Sts. The building 
which is to be five stories and basement of brick 
and terra cotta measures 109 by 250 feet and will 
have as an addition to the main building a brick 
and terra cotta power plant measuring 32 by 82 
feet. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. E. Richard Meinig & 
Co., manufacturers of silk gloves at Doveglass & 
Moss Sts., have contracted with the Unite:] Water 
Improvement Co., 15th & Chestnut Sts., Phila 
delphia, for the installation of their Hungerford 
Continuous Water Softening plant, with a capacity 
of 200,000 gallons per day. The company has start 
ed on the erection of the plant and expect to hav« 
it in operation within a very short time. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Berkshire Knitting 
Mills will erect a new mill, 150 by 80 feet, to be 
completed in September. Will make full fashioned 
ladies’ hosiery. G. Oberlander is secretary and 
treasurer of this company. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Leippe & Davies are 
adding largely to their machinery equipment, hav- 
ing recenlty placed another large order with th 
E. Jenckes Mfg. Co. for 240 needle Invincible ma 
chines. 

*Utah, Salt Lake City. The new mill for the 
Salt Lake Knitting Works will be two stories and 
basement. The present plant will be used for ware- 
house. They will install 9 new knitting and 50 sew 
ing machines. 


Washington, Seattle. The Saxony Knit Goods 
Co. are very busy. They have added jerseys t 
their former line, and have ordered new machines 
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Mills Starting Up. 


*Vermont, Northfield. Operations have been 
started in the new plant of the Vermont Hosiery 
& Machinery Co. established at this place. 






Facts and Gossip. 


*Connecticut, Torrington. The Belfast Mesh 
Underwear Co. is reported to be adjudged bank- 
rupt. 


*Delaware, Wilmington. The Glen Hosiery Co., 
recently incorporated here with a capital of $50,- 
000 has commenced its operations in the building 
formerly occupied by the Delaware Hosiery Co. 


They have a production of about 150 dozens and 
are very busy. 


Georgia, Augusta. E. F. Shealey is reported as 
interested in establishing a knitting mill at this 
place and is investigating cost of machinery, etc. 


Illinois, Chicago. H. C. Fogh is reported to 
start a small plant at 1712 Milwaukee Ave., mak- 
ing hosiery, underwear and sweaters. 


Iowa, Shenandoah. Application has been made 
for a receiver for the Shenandoah Knitting Mills. 
The mill has been closed of late pending acquire- 
ment of additional capital. W. R. Dennis is man- 
ager of the mill. 


*Maine, No. Brooksville. The project of start- 
ing a knitting mill for making hosiery and mit- 
tens, is still being considered by Grace M. Lime- 
burner. 


New York, Milton. The Milton Mills have been 
incorporated under New York laws with capital 
stock of $10,000 and will manufacture knit fabrics. 
Ira E. Miller, Gerard B. Townsend and Harry 
Wandmacher are mentioned as interested. 









New York, Sidney. The Clark Textile Co. will 
remove the weaving, winding and warping depart- 
ments of the mill to their main mill at Saratoga 
Springs. 


North Carolina, Cleveland Mills. It is reported 
that Tohn Osborne is interested with others in 
starting a knitting mill here. 


North Carolina, Durham. The Chatham Knit- 
ting Mills Co. is operating their plant on men’s 
seamless cotton hosiery, with equipment of 35 
knitting machines; 5 loopers and one sewing ma- 


chine. 


North Carolina, Flat Rock. The Tryon Hosiery 
Co. (Tryon) is to establish a knitting plant at this 
place. 


*North Carolina, Weldon. The Balfron Knit- 
ing Co., which has been removed here from Hen- 
derson, expects to have the plant running May Ist. 


*Pennsylvania, Manheim. The Manheim Ho- 
siery Mills Co., recently reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $25,000, will operate the plant 
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hitherto run by H. H. Shenck. A. F. Shenck is 
president of the new company; H. H. Shenck, 
treasurer and H. D. Hilborn, superintendent. 


Plant is run on men’s half hose. Product is sold 


direct. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The De Kalb Knit- 
ting Company is to be incorporated. Douglass 
J. Stewart, John R. Farrell and Geo. M. Fleming 
are interested in the new organization. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A application has 
been made for a charter for the Baker Knitting 
Company; the incorporators are William Rhodes 
and Thomas F. Rhodes, both of whom are con- 
nected with the Rhodesia Manfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of wool and worsted dress goods and shawls 
at Hancock & Somerset Sts. This new company 
will take over and operate the business and ma- 
chinery, of the Baker Manfg. Co., 41 Ashmead St., 
Germantown, which is run on jackets, gloves and 
sweaters with 50 spring and 1o latch needle knit- 
ters and 12 sewing machines. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. L. C. Hall, Jr., & 
Co., manufacturers of gloves on 20 spring needle 
and 4 latch needle knitters at Randolph St. and 
Columbia Ave., are about to sell out their plant 
with a view of retiring from the business. 


*Pennsylvania, Shoemakersville. J. W. Heck- 
man will continue operating the mill hitherto 
operated by Wagner & Heckman. No change will 
be made in the mill building nor class of goods 
manufactured. A new building is under construc- 
tion by Wagner & Hepner, for making men’s 
shirts, sewing them together for New York parties. 


Personals. 


James A. Ramsey has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning for the Norfolk & New 
Brunswick Hosiery Co., New Brunswick, N. J 
He was formerly employed at the Assabet Mills, 
Maynard, Mass. 


Joel Pearson has accepted a position as boss 
dyer for the Clayville Knitting Company, Clay- 
ville, N. Y. He was formerly employed at the 


Victor Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Harry W. Crowe of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent of the Little- 
ton Hosiery Mills, Littleton, N. C. 


A. L. Eastwood has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning with the Troy Knitting Mills, 
Cohoes, N. Y. He was formerly employed at 


Louisville, Ky. 


Major A. V. Morris, the veteran knit goods 
manufacturer of Amsterdam, N. Y., celebrated his 
82nd birthday on April 4th. 


Chas. Yost, formerly overseer of spinning at 
Peacedale, R. I., and who recently accepted a posi- 
tion at the Norfolk & New Brunswick Hosiery 
Company, New Brunswick, N. J., is to return t 
Peacedale within the near future. 
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New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers, 


of improvements coming on the market. 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


It is not a list of patents, but 


The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Card Grinder. 


munster, 


Gustav 
Germany. An 


Neu- 


card 


Koester, 
improved 
grinder capable of very fine adjustment 


Clauss, Plaue, 


Flyer. E. J Saxony. An 
improved flyer which embodies several novel 
features which are claimed to give increased 
production and improved work. 

Spindle Drive. Jean Jacques Rieger, Lure, 
France. method of driving ring spindles 
by which the 


the spindles are vibrated. 


ring frame is held stationary 
and 
Warp Stop Motion. Friedrich Pick, Vienna, 


\ustria-Hungary. An electric warp 


motion which is claimed to have been tested 


stop 


in Austrian mills with very satisfactory re- 


Suits 


Warp Let-Off for Looms. 


Reutlinger, Germany. A 


Emil Gminder, 
friction for 


looms so arranged that the friction is auto- 


warp 


matically reduced as the warp beam grows 
smaller in order to keep the tension uniform. 


Raised Patterns. Dr. Rudolf 
Charlottenburg, Germany. A 
producing 


Homberg, 
process for 
m textile fabrics raised patterns 
that are fast to washing. 

Dryer. Th. Wilhelm Schmid, Hof, Bavaria. 
a process for drying worsted top and other 
form of sliver and 


textile materials in the 


roving 


Walter 
An improved 
machine for bleaching cotton goods in the 
open width. 


Bleaching in the Open Width. 


Mathesius, Hoerde, Germany. 


It is claimed that a large pro- 


duction and very uniform results are ob- 


tained. 


Dyeing Shaded Effects. Farberken vorm. 
Meister Lucius & Bruening, Hoechst a. M. 


Germany. 
ing shaded 


A process and machine for dye 


and rainbow effects on piece 


goods and warps. 
Napper. Franz 


many. 


Mueller, Gladbach, Ger 
An improved 36-roll napper which ‘s 
claimed to be capable of a large production 
and adapted to a wide range of work. 


Loom Temple. 
land. 


Bb. Atkinson, Burnley, Eng- 
An improved loom temple which is 
claimed to be simple in construction and eas) 
of operation. It is said to have been in prac- 
tical operation for some time and to be giv- 
ing good satisfaction. 
Knitting Machine. G. Stibbe & Co., Lei- 
An improved knitting ma- 
chine for fancy goods. It is claimed that 
work produced by this machine cannot be 
distinguished from hand knit goods. 


cester, England. 


Scouring Apparatus. 
dersfield, England. 


James Bailey, Hud 
A device to be attached 
to cloth scouring machines which is said to 
improve the quality of the goods scoured 
with a reduction in time and labor. 


Lace Rib Top Machine. 
Ltd., 
machine specially designed for making lace 
or open work designs in rib tops, cuffs, etc. 


William Cotton, 
Loughborough, England. A knitting 


Mule Quadrant. Oscar Schimmel & Co., 
Chemnitz, Germany. An improved quad- 
rant for giving variable speed to the spindles 
of mules. <A description appears in another 
part of this issue. 


Heilmann Comb. The Societe Alsacienne 
Mulhouse, 
Germany, are building an improved Heil- 
mann comb. an account of which appears on 
another page of this issue. 


des Constructions Mecaniques, 
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NEW BELT ADJUSTING POWER TRANS- 
MITTER. 


Far heavier duties are imposed on power 
transmitters than formerly. Higher speeds 
are demanded for the sewing machines not- 
withstanding the fact that the amount of re- 
sistance to needle penetration is many times 
increased by the use of multiple needle and 
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most care, but, 
generally, that is the very time when it is 
What 
In the majority of cases the 
belt is made so tight that it is impossible for 
the lubricant to be properly distributed and, 


time it should receive the 


subjected to the most severe usage. 
is the result? 


at points of greatest strain it is entirely 
squeezed out. The consequence is that the 
excessive friction soon develops abnormal 


THE UNION SPECIAL BELT ADJUSTING POWER TRANSMITTER. 


other complex and difficult operations. To 
meet these conditions, the Union Special 
Machine Co. has given the transmitter prob- 
lem special attention, and it was concluded 
that nothing tends more frequently to 
cause trouble with the transmitters than the 
prevailing habit of making a new belt “a little 
tight” to allow for the stretch. When a 
transmitter is first started is precisely the 


heat; abrasion sets in; the bearings begin to 
be deeply cut; and, finally, the transmitter is 
stuck tight, necessitating its removal to the 
machine shop for repairs. 

This, of itself, is a matter of considerable 
expense; but, besides, it generally also means 
that a sewing machine and an operator are 
made idle, and the manufacturer is delayed in 


getting out his orders. In some factories it 
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is necessary to stop the line shaft in order to 
change a belt, and no matter how quickly the 
actual change may be accomplished and the 
power again applied, the most of the opera- 
pending upon that line shaft will have 
advantage of the 
time will 


tors d 
taken and 
lost all 
iround before normal running conditions are 
igain restored. 


intermission, 
considerable have been 
We have the word of a con- 
servative customer that on an average two 
dollars at least is lost on every such occasion. 

Consider an ordinary instance of a slipping 
belt. The belt fixer’s services are called for. 
He fails to estimate y enough the 
amount belting necessary to be cut out, 
he knows it, the old belt is made 
Instead of inserting a patch in the 
‘Id piece, the probability is that an entirely 
new belt 


cl ysely 


and befor 


too short. 


1S used. 


Perhaps in the hurry even 
belt is wasted. 


+ 


he new 

The new belt adjusting power transmitter 
introduced by the Union Special Machine 
Co. has been carefully designed with a spe- 


cial belt adjusting feature which consists of a 
bracket to which is hinged a swinging frame, 
adjusted by means of two thumb screws. To 
change the position of the pulleys for tight- 
ening or loosening the tension on a belt, it is 
only necessary to 
tighten the other. 

may be 


loosen one and 
And, in this connection, 
well to mention that the belt must 


not be excessively tightened, as that is sure 


Screw 


to cause more 


ith the 


or less serious trouble both 
belt and bearings. 

The difficulty and danger encountered in 
training a flat belt over the pulleys while the 
line shaft 
ated by use of this new belt tightening 
device, as the transmitter pulley may. be 
nearer to the line shaft so that the 
belt may be put on loose enough to let the 
moving pulley slip, and then be tightened up. 

As a means of preventing waste in the use 
of expensive belting alone, the belt tighten- 


is running is almost entirely obvi- 


swung 


ing device, it is claimed, will generally save 
the cost of a new transmitter within a year. 
Not only this, but it will prevent practically 
all the 


Besides 


other difficulties mentioned above. 

the belt adjusting feature, other 
improvements have also been incorporated. 
The lever is given an increase of 
leverage by placing the pivotal point nearer 


brake 
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to the pulleys, reducing the amount of exer- 
tion required by the operator to bring the 
friction pulleys into contact with each other. 
Instead of the side construction employed 
heretofore, the brake lever is pivoted cen- 
trally in the frame. This makes it more 
staple in operation, and gives the transmitter 
a neater appearance, especially when re- 
versed for left-hand cylinder machines. A 
larger compression cup of solid oil has been 
provided. 

Every valuable feature distinguished in the 
power transmitter now being displaced by 
the company has been carefully retained in 
the new model. The Union Special Co. 
were the very first to realize the advantages 
of employing a flat belt to carry power from 
the line shaft to the transmitter. Another of 
their original adaptions is their convenient 
and clean system of shaft lubrication which 
makes it unnecessary to hunt about for oil 
holes under the table. 

The company state that nothing experi- 
mental has been incorporated in the new 
model. Whatever appears as new has been 
adopted only after long and careful tests. It 
will be found exceedingly smooth and easy 
to operate, and sensitive to any desired 
modification of speed. It may be started or 
stopped as abruptly as necessary. 

A great demand is expected to develop for 
this transmitter not only among users of 
every make of sewing machines for manu- 
facturing purposes, but also among users of 
other lines of machinery within the range of 
loads for which it is intended. 


—_——____ 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS FOR THE DYER 
AND MILL CHEMIST. 


Many mills make experiments and tests of 
their own and have occasion for chemical ap- 
paratus. Often the need for such tests is felt 
by the individual dyer who has a taste for re- 
search and experiment. Apparatus for this 
line of work is manufactured by J. & H. 
Berge, 95 John St., New York, and a few of 
the many different types are illustrated. Fig. 
1 shows a nest of beakers for boiling solu- 
tions, catching filtrates, etc. Fig. 2 is a Bun- 
sen burner for heating beakers and dishes 












containing solutions, and heating crucibles, 
baths, etc. Fig. 3 is a casserole for boiling 
acids, colors, etc., and an evaporating dish 
for boiling acid solutions and for evaporating 
solutions to dryness. Other useful apparatus 


FIG, I. FIG, 2. FIG. 3. 


for the dyer and chemist include test tubes 
and test tube supports. The test tubes are 
used for making solutions of chemicals in 
small quantities. They will stand heating, 
and are utilized in making side tests during 
analysis. It also includes flasks for dissolv- 
ing substances to be analyzed or tested; they 
will resist heat, and are used in making wash 
bottles for precipitates. Other apparatus in- 
cludes evaporating dishes for various proc- 
esses; mortar and pestle for pulverizing and 
mixing chemicals. This concern makes a 
specialty of this business, and would be 
pleased to furnish information to interested 
parties as to the cost of an outfit. 

_—— 


A NEW BALE TIE. 


Textile manufacturers will be interested in 
examining and testing the new bale tie and 
buckle supplied by the Acme Flexible Clasp 
Co. of Chicago. The buckle, Fig. 1, is ex- 
tremely simple in design and idea, 





FIG. I. 


On the old style buckle, as used heretofore, 
the legs have been straight, so that there has 
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been danger of lateral slipping. The im- 
proved Acme buckle obviates any such tend- 
ency by having the inner side of the legs 
slightly concave. Loosening of the tie is 
prevented by firmly looping the ends of the 
tie about the buckle. 


FIG. 2. 


The Acme tie, Fig. 2, is cold rolled from 
superior grade of steel to a pliable thin band 
1/2, 3/8, 3/4 and 1 inch wide. By reason of 
its being rolled cold, the grain of the steel is 
preserved, thus assuring great strength with 
light weight. To prevent rust, it is painted 
or galvanized according to the wishes of the 
buyer and is furnished in neat, compact coils 
of about 75 pounds each. Descriptive mat- 
ter and samples will be mailed on applica- 
tion to the Acme Flexible Clasp Co., of Chi- 
cago and New York. 

cieettsdelalialilleaiacsiennsitin 
THE HASKELL-DAWES TUBING 
TWISTER. 


In a recent issue of this magazine we gave 
a brief description of the new tubing twister 
being brought on the market by the Haskell 
Dawes Machine Co., 176 Federal St., Boston, 
and we are now enabled to publish an illus- 
tration of the machine, which gives a good 
idea of its construction and method of opera- 
tion, both differing from the ring and the 
open flyer system. It is built with 20 spin- 
dles, 10 to a side, and a 5 by 7 bobbin. It 
occupies a floor space of 3 feet, 3 inches wide 
by 11 feet long, is 4 feet high, without the 
creel, and runs at a speed of 2,300 revolutions 
per minute. 

The claims for this twister are as follows: 
Positive drive, equal to gearing; positive yet 
sensitive friction or take-up; producing tubed 
work with a tube which gives the finish of a 
solid tube and yet allows knots, splices and 
other slight defects to pass without breaking 
down the work; product can be changed from 
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left hand twist with little trouble or 
time; will use a regular bobbin or 


right to 
waste of 
one with a conical head, the latter being de- 
balled, 
reeled or finished in cops, the product leaving 


sirable when the product is to be 


the bobbin as freely as from a cone or tube; 


will produce work 25 per cent. stronger than 
if made on a ring twister. 
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THE ‘‘SARCO”’ AUTOMATIC CO, (CARBON 
DIOXIDE) RECORDER. 


A CHECK ON FIRE EFFICIENCY. 

When purchasing a boiler a manufacturer 
demands guarantees of economy. The great 
aim in manufacturing is the complete utili- 
zation of all the labor and material that is 


-® 


rHE HASKELL-DAWES TUBING TWISTER. 


[t is stated that “by actual tests, the 5 by 
7 bobbin on these twisters will hold four 
times as much work as the 4 by 7 bobbin on 
a ring twister. This is due to the strong ten- 
sion, making a hard bobbin without a knot. 

“This work can be put at once on to the 
beaming creel, saving spooling and knots, 
and also having the stretch out of the work, 
which for duck, woven hose or braided work 
is a very important feature.” 

It may be seen in operation at the com- 
pany’s shops, Erie and Trenton Avenues, 
Frankford Junction, Philadelphia. 


bought, whether the material is wool, cotton 
or coal. This is the first principle of suc- 
textile manufacturing. Waste in 
carding and spinning is visible and means 
can be provided to reduce it; moreover it 
can be recarded. 


cessful 


Waste of coal or heat is 
complete—it is wholly and irrevocably lost— 
and until recently there has been no means 
of checking it. It is the realization of the 
great importance of reducing to a minimum 
the percentage of loss of heat to which the 
rapid strides in this particular field are due, 
and which has evolved the modern boiler in- 











stallation with improved grates, mechanical 
stokers, economizers and similar appliances. 

When a boiler is installed, an elaborate 
test for efficiency is made. The most careful 
attention is given to every detail of the fire 
and boiler, and generally a high efficiency is 
found. The furnace cannot maintain this 
high standard of economy, however, unless 
the same ceaseless, intelligent vigilance is 
applied. This is impracticable. The result 
is that the efficiency falls from 15 to 30 per 
cent. owing to the difference in the intelli- 
gent attention bestowed by the engineer 
making the test, and the fireman to whom 
the care of the furnace is intrusted. And in 
the absence of an instrument to record the 
loss of economy it is unknown to the engi- 
neer. It does not suffice to take occasional 
evaporation tests; these do not give a re- 
liable record of the average performance of 
the furnace, nor do they show at all how the 
men usually work; only continuous control 
can possibly furnish such information. 

The “Sarco” Automatic CO, Recorder is 
an automatic recording instrument showing 
how to obtain the best possible results from 
boilers and other furnaces. The object is to 
maintain a standard of boiler room economy 
which is commensurate with that obtained in 
the engine room. In order to explain how 
the loss in economy is caused and the method 
of detecting and recording by the recorder, it 
is necessary briefly to explain combustion. 

Combustion may be stated to be a rapid 
chemical combination of the substance that 
burns and the substance that supports com- 
bustion. Ina furnace the coal (the substance 
that burns) unites with the air (the substance 
that supports combustion) to form heat. 
Strictly speaking, it is the carbon in the coal 
and the oxygen in the air which unite, form- 
ing carbon dioxide (which is expressed in 
chemistry by the svmbols CO,). It is from 
this that The “Sarco” Automatic CO, Re- 
corder gets its name. 

To effect the complete combustion of a 
quantity of fuel a certain amount of air is 
required, and just that amount—no more, no 
less—should be admitted into the furnace. If 
the doors are thrown wide open and an un- 
limited supply of air admitted, heat is wasted, 
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because only 21 per cent. of air is oxygen and 
the other 79 per cent., which is mostly nitro- 
gen, is a source of loss, as it must be heated 
to the same temperature as that of the oxy- 
gen. It is evident that for every pound of air 
admitted in excess of the amount necessary, 
3/4 of a pound of nitrogen takes heat from 
the coal. If less than the necessary amount 
of air is admitted, a quantity of carbon mon- 
oxide is formed, instead of carbon dioxide, 
and this passes up the chimney, wasting heat. 

But how is the fireman to know how 
much air to admit? While he is shoveling 
coal, he cannot stop to figure out the exact 
amount of air he should use, or is using. If 
he is a good workman, he judges the right 
amount from the appearance of his fire and 
the smoke that issues from the chimney; but 
this is relying too much on the personal ele- 
ment, which is no guarantee of good results. 

The “Sarco” Automatic CO, Recorder 
substitutes exact records for the judgment 
of the fireman. As the percentage of car- 
bon dioxide in the flue gases is directly de- 
pendent on the quantity of air admitted, it is 
this percentage of carbon dioxide which dis- 
closes whether or not the exact conditions 
prevail for complete combustion; or in other 
words, economical firing. It is the work of 
the recorder to analyze automatically the fluc 
gases and record the quantity of carbon 
dioxide. 

Theoretically speaking, the presence of 21 
per cent. of carbon dioxide in the flue 
gases would indicate perfect combustion. In 
furnace practice, however, it is impossible to 
obtain good results, when only the theoreti- 
cal amount of air is supplied. A certain ex- 
cess of air is required. This excess, however, 
should not be more than about 35 to 40 per 
cent. over the theoretical amount and the 
percentage of carbon dioxide, which would 
indicate the best practical result; that is, the 
highest obtainable heat from the smallest 
amount of coal, is 15 to 16 per cent. 

In some cases, where the recorder has 
been applied, the percentage of carbon di- 
oxide has been found to be as low as six, in- 
dicating a loss in fuel of 30 per cent. It 
should not be thought that this is extraordi- 
nary, as according to authorities some fur- 
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naces are being run today with a loss in fuel 
of 75 per cent. 

The elevation of 
water motor type of recorder. 


illustration is an the 


All the power 
required to drive the apparatus is derived 
from the 
illustration. 
placed on 


ejector, Q, in the accompanying 

The complete apparatus is 
a table or platform so that the 
engineer or fireman can at any time, and 
without any trouble, read the chart and sat- 
isfy himself of the correct working of the 
furnace. The result of combustion is ob- 
tained by a continuous analysis of the flue 
gases and by determining the percentage of 
carbon dioxide they contain. The result is 
then recorded on the chart. 

Briefly, the operation is as follows: A 
quantity of flue gases is drawn into the cab- 
inet through pipe, D, and enters the vessel, 
C, as indicated by the arrows. This vessel is 
in communication with a tank, K, which con- 
tains a mixture of glycerine and water. This 
liquid is raised and lowered by the action of 
waste water from water motor, Q, which 
displacement of the liquid by 
means of the air compressed in the tank, 
K, by the columns of water in H and G. 
The liquid rises in the vessel, C, into 
which the flue gas is being drawn by the 
ejector, and as soon as it reaches the 
point the tube D enters C, no 
more gas can enter C for the time being. 
When all the outlets are sealed by the rising 
liquid, exactly 100 cubic centimeters of flue 
gases are trapped in the vessel, C. This 
quantity is gradually forced through the 
small tube, Z, and brought into contact with 
a solution of caustic potash with which ves- 
sel, A, is filled. The pressure of the gas on 
the surface of the potash displaces it, forcing 
some up into the vessel at B. The air which 
is thus displaced in B passes under cylinder, 
N, which is suspended by a silk cord and ac- 
curately counter-balanced. The slight pres- 
sure thus created causes lever, M, to swing 
upwards, carrying with it pen, Y, which is at- 
tached to the end of the lever. This pen 
rests against a circular drum, fitted with 
clock work and bearing a chart calibrated in 


causes a 


where 


terms of percentage of carbon dioxide, read- 
ing from zero at the top to 20 per cent. at 
the bottom, and is arranged for 24 hours. 
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The size of the vessels, A and B, are so 
calculated that if none of the gas which is 
forced into A be absorbed, the pressure 
brought to bear on cylinder, N, is sufficient to 








just raise the pen to the zero line at the top 


of the chart. If any carbon dioxide be con- 
tained in the gas, it will be absorbed when 
coming in contact with the potash. The dis- 











placement of the latter will be less in propor- 
tion to the quantity of carbon dioxide ab- 
sorbed and the pen will, therefore, not raise 
so high on the chart. When the water 
reaches its highest point in G it is syphoned 
off; the sealing liquid recedes in the vessel, 
C; the potash returns to its original level 
mark in A, and the remaining gas mixture is 
drawn out into the atmosphere by ejector, Q, 
followed by a fresh supply for treatment. A 
complete analysis has thus been made of the 
flue gas, and the result automatically re- 
corded on the chart. This operation may 
take place as often as twelve times an hour. 

The thought might naturally occur that 
instruments so ingenious and accurate would 
require a great amount of work, but this is 
by no means the case. Only the smallest 
amount of attention is needed, there being no 
valves or mechanism to get out of order; 
simply liquids moved up and down in tubes. 
The chart is changed and clock wound up 
each working day. At the same time, the 
levels of the potash and sealing liquid are 
controlled. The potash solution is changed 
about once in twenty days and the glycerine 
lasts indefinitely. 

At a cost so small that it is immaterial, a 
graphic record is given of the efficiency that 
is being maintained every minute in the day 
and an effective check is maintained on the 
fireman, returning prompt and large returns 
in coal saved. The apparatus has been the 
means of introducing systems of paying 
premiums on meritorious fire attention. 
One of the best indications of the success of 
this device is the placing of repeat orders by 
mills that have installed a single recorder on 
trial. There undoubtedly will be a great de- 
mand for this apparatus when its value be- 
comes more generally known to steam users 
and engineers. 

The following table shows the loss in fuel 
indicated by various percentages of carbon 
dioxide in the flue gases. 
Percentage of carbon 
dioxide obtained 


N 


w 
_— 
uw 


Corresponding loss 
in fuel 
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The Sarco Fuel Saving and Engineering 
Company, with offices in the West Street 
Building, New York City, control the Sarco 
specialties for this country, and will be 
pleased to furnish further information upon 
request. 

ee 


A STEAM JACKETED SIZE KETTLE. 


An improved kettle for dissolving and 
mixing size and dyeing material has lately 
been brought out by the John E. Smith's 
Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. It is 
well constructed, the leading feature being a 
2-inch steam space around the kettle. This 
avoids bringing the steam in direct contact 





A SIZE MIXING KETTLE 


with the size and results in very uniform boil- 
ing; no steam or water gets into the mix- 
ture, which is maintained at its full strength. 

The machine is made with or without an 
agitator as desired. The accompanying 
illustration shows the mixing arms, paddles 
and steam space. The small mixing arms at 
the left revolve more rapidly than the large 
one at the right. This ensures a thorough 
agitation of all parts of the mixture. ‘The 
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kettle is tested at a pressure of 100 pounds. 
Further information regarding this very use- 
ful appliance may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the manufacturers. 
—_ 9 ee 
THE ‘“‘TURBINE’’ CENTRIFUGAL OIL 
FILTER. 


The oil filter shown in the accompanying 


illustration is manufactured by the Oil and 
Waste Saving Machine Co., 1307 Real Es- 
tate Trust Building, Philadelphia. It is con- 
structed on an entirely new principle, being 
operated by a steam turbine, which requires 
no care except to turn the steam on and off. 
The oil is run into the filter through the shaft 
of the turbine while the machine is in opera- 
tion. It is then sprayed on to the filtering 
cloth and filter paper, which is revolved by 


j 


Vv 


oa OIL VALVE (cer) 


FUNNEL 


HANDLE FOR 
REMOVING COVER 


STEAM 
suP VALVE 


STEAM 


STEP BEARING 


the turbine. The centrifugal force carries 
the oil through the filtering materials, over 
the cones to the outlet. 

The oil continually passes through clean 
filtering material for the reason that as soon 
as the filtering materials become dirty or 
dammed up at the point where the first ma- 
terial is exposed, or near the spray, it then 
takes a new course through the clean filter- 
ing materials. This is a great advantage 
over the old processes, as in each of them all 
the filtering materials are exposed to the dirt 
in the oil at once. 

The filter can be taken apart in a few min- 
utes and the filtering materials, except the 
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paper through which the oil passes, may be 
cleaned and used over and over again. The 
paper is so cheap that it is not worth reusing. 
ee 
AN EXAMPLE OF MODERN MILL 
CONSTRUCTION, 


One of the most significant illustrations of 
the adaptations of reinforced concrete con- 
struction to the needs of the textile industry, 
is found in the new plant of the Minterburn 





A CONCRETE MIXING PLANT. 


Mills Co., manufacturers of woolens and 
worsteds for men’s wear, at Rockville, Conn. 

The various buildings which comprise the 
plant of the Minterburn Mills Co. consist of 
a main building 58 by 294 feet, five stories 
high, with an extension 39 by 66 feet, which 
is used for a dye house, and a separate build- 
ing 50 by 77 feet, which houses the boilers 
and engines, and a pump house 13 by 23 feet. 

The entire plant is constructed of rein- 











forced concrete, the columns, beams, girders, 
floors, walls, stairways and even roofs being 
of this material. 

The specifications called for a live load of 
150 pounds per square foot on the floors. 
This condition was met in the construction 
and at the same time a rigidity was obtained 
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HOISTING AND CONVEYING CONCRETE. 


which far surpasses that of any other type 
with the same economy of materials. 

The mill engineering work involved was 
executed by C. R. Makepeace & Co. of 
Providence, R. I., while Frank B. Gilbreth 
of New York was the general contractor. 

The owners, the Minterburn Mills Co., 
were in immediate need of these buildings 
and demanded from the contractor as great 
a speed as possible, since each day’s delay 
meant not only loss of interest on invest- 
ment, but also loss of orders that could not 
be executed. 
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The contract was signed late in September, 
1906, and on the roth of October following 
actual work was begun upon the structure. 
The concreting of the second floor was com- 
pleted on October 26th, the third floor on 
November 7th, the fourth floor on Novem- 
ber 17th, the fifth floor on November 28th, 
and the entire building turned over to the 
owners, complete, in seventy working days 
from the time the start was made. 

On the main building three concrete mix- 
ers were used in connection with two large 
hoists. The buckets with which the hoists 
were equipped were of such size as to make 
possible the hoisting of a full batch of con- 
crete as discharged at one time from the 
mixer. These buckets were hoisted and au- 
tomatically dumped at the floor where work 


EXCAVATING FOR POWER HOUSE. 


was in progress, the distribution from this 
point being accomplished by means of two- 
wheeled carts. As most of the stone used 
was quarried and crushed on the spot, it was 
possible to mix, elevate and distribute the 
concrete at an exceedingly rapid and eco- 
nomical rate. 

The completion of the job in such remark- 
able time is the more creditable in that a 
large part of the concreting was done in 
freezing weather when it was necessary to 
take special precautions to prevent injury to 
the concrete. Trouble was also experienced 
in securing deliveries of material, owing to 
the congested condition of the railroads at 
the time. The speed in completing the oper- 
ation was due to the “cost-plus-a-fixed-sum” 
contract, under which the plant was erected, 
and to the systematic manner in which the 
work was handled. This method of con- 
tract makes it possible to begin work before 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF BUILDING IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


the plans have been finally determined upon, 
the work progresses, alterations 
and additions may be made to suit the neces- 
sities of the operation of the plant. 

The Minterburn Mills is an example of 


since, as 


what can be accomplished in the way of 
rapid mill construction when the required re- 
sult is an absolutely fireproof structure that 
will, from its very nature, increase 
strength with age. 


in 
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This type of mill construction possesses Under normal conditions where sand and 
numerous advantages which are commend- _ stone can be obtained at rates not unusual 
ing it to many prospective builders in the and where the price of lumber and labor is 
textile industry. The fact that the building not prohibitive, a mill building of this class 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF COMPLETED BUILDING. 











is a monolithic structure and thus largely can be erected of reinforced concrete at a 
free from serious vibration, so objectionable very slight increase over the cost of first class 
in manufacturing buildings, that the building slow burning mill construction; in fact, under 
is fireproof, that the insurance rates ob- favorable circumstances, such structures have 


om 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE COMPLETED BUILDING, 






tained are low and that it can be erected in been completed of reinforced concrete at an ‘ 
a rapid and economical manner are among outlay slightly less than that which the less 
them. desirable type would have made necessary. 
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AN IMPROVED COTTON COMBER. 


The Societe Alsacienne des Constructions 
Mecaniques, Mulhouse, Germany, is build- 
ing an improved Heilman comber for cotton, 
which is adapted for short American cotton 
as well as for Egyptian and Sea Island. By 
reason of the improved combing device and 
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cotton, while the waste contains only the 
fibres under that length. 

The machine is fed from two rolls. In 
exceptional cases sixteen strands are sub- 
stituted for the rollers and in that case con- 
siderably more room is required for the 
machine. The feed device consists of a 
trough and the feed rolls, each of the latter 


AN IMPROVED HEILMANN COMBER. 


the various improvements in the general 
construction of the machine, the production 


is greatly increased without any impairment 
in the quality of the work. 
vantage claimed for the machine, which is 


The chief ad- 


shown in the illustration, is the accurate 
method of separating the short fibres from 
the long ones, by which only those fibres 
over a certain length pass into the combed 


being made of one piece of hardened iron. 
The combing cylinder consists of 22 bars, 
fitted into in the cylinder, and 
‘asily replaced when necessary. The draw- 
ing-off attachment consists of two corru- 
gated rollers and a leather apron, which 
passes around the lower roll. The drawing- 
off rolls are reversed at each movement of 
the comber in order to provide for an over- 


grooves 
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lapping of the fibres. Pressure is applied to 
the upper roll by means of weights and 
levers, which are lifted by a special device 
when the rollers are 
prevent unnecessary 


reversed, in order to 
wear on the leather. 
The comb is kept clean by a brush, which de- 
livers the waste to another roller from which 
it is stripped in turn by the comb. 

The width of the lap is 10 1 
production in 10 
American cotton 


2 inches; the 
on Egyptian or 
to 72 to 8&4 


é 


hours 
amounts 


pounds; on Sea Island cotton, 50 to 55 
pounds. The comb is run at 95 vibrations a 
minute. It is 4 feet, 4 inches wide, and the 


depth is 4 feet, 9 inches when the stock is 
fed from the rollers, and 7 feet, 4 inches 
when fed by strands. One operative can 
tend from four to six machines; each ma- 
chine requires half a horse power.—Uhland’s 


Technische Rundschau. 
ecg ere ene, pS 


The exports from the United States to 
Panama during the year 1906 amounted to 
more than fourteen millions of dollars. 


The official report of the Madras indigo 
crop for 1906-07 puts the total area at 149,- 
300 acres, an increase of 86 per cent. over 
1905. The estimated yield is 1,896 tons as 
against 864 tons in 1905. 


NEW MACHINERY 
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A QUADRANT FOR SELF ACTING MULES. 
Heretofore the speed of the mule spindles 
during winding has been uniform by reason 
of the method of driving from the carriage. 
This method is shown at Fig. 1. The driving 
band, 1, runs over the cylindrical drum, S, 
which drives the quadrant. By this means 
the motion of the quadrant corresponds to 
that of the carriage from start to finish. 
The increasing use of 


cross 


winding on 


mules has made it desirable to give the 
quadrant a variable motion. To meet this 
want Oscar Schimmel & Co., Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, have brought out the device shown 
at Figs. 2, 3, and 4. The driving band, 1, 
runs over the conical drum, S, Fig. 2, in- 
stead of over a straight drum. By this 
means the speed of the quadrant varies ac- 
cording to the variation in the shape of the 
drum, S. Any slack that may accumulate 
on the band, I, is taken up by a spring and 
roller, R, shown in Fig. 1. By varying the 
form of the winding drum, as shown at Figs. 
2 and 4, the speed of the spindles, and con- 
sequently the character of the wind, can be 
regulated as 


desired.—Leipziger Monat- 


schrift fuer Textil-Industrie. 




















































































Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


WATERPROOFING. 


From Oest. Wollen und Leinen Industrie. 
Continued from April 

To test the 

goods a_ small 


qualities of waterproofed 
cutting from the treated 
goods is taken and stretched so as to form 
a bag or purse, the hollow of which is 
weighted with a column of water from 4 to 
I2 inches high, and the results observed 
from time to time. A waterproofed cloth 
which will retain and support a column of 
water one foot high for several hours with- 
out allowing a drop to pass through may be 
considered water-tight. Such a test, how- 
ever, is not always withstood by fabrics im- 
pregnated by the steeping method and 
soaped in pure soap without the addition of 
wax or gum, although 
properties may be quite 
practical purposes. 

2. Colored Impregnation.—Blacks 
various shades of browns are the 
mostly dyed for this class of treatment; the 
fabrics are dyed on the jigger in the ordi- 
nary way, followed by squeezing and then 
drying either on the cylinders or in the 
stove. 

The treatment of the dry dyed goods is 
carried out similarly as with grey goods by 
bottoming, soaping, drying, and 
eventually repeating the operations if desir- 
able. Some advantage attaches, however, to 
the use of bottoming liquors which have al- 
ready been used frequently on light colored 
goods and which have become too dirty for 
that purpose, although the aluminium ace- 
tate must be brought to the proper strength, 
9° Tw., before use, by the addition of fresh 
strong liquor. 

The influence of the soaping bath on dyed 
goods has in many instances to be consid- 
ered, or a decided alteration in shade will 
often result. With colors liable to be af- 
fected it is customary to add to the soap 
bath the necessary quantity of dyestuff cal- 
culated to adequately counteract any altera- 
tion in shade. Besides this the addition of 


their waterproof 
satisfactory for 


and 
colors 


drying, 


color to this bath is particularly useful when 
it contains additions of wax and gum, serv- 
ing in these cases to color also the latter 


bodies and avert the production on the 


goods of white streaks. 

3. Double Impregnation.—This method 
is mostly applied to greys or natural colored 
goods and consists in treatment by bottom- 
ing, drying, soaping, drying, repeating the 





whole, calendering, and treating on a 
spreading machine, Fig. 7, with the follow- 


ing mixture :— 


33 Ibs. 

4% Ibs. 

4% lbs. 
The starch mixed first in cold water, the 
soda in solution then added, and the whole 
warmed but not boiled, to which is then 
added 


Water. 
Soda. 
Potato Starch. 


44 lbs. Linseed Oil Varnish, and 
7 oz. Bichromate of Potash, 


dissolved in three gallons water. 

This paste is applied on one or both sides 
of the cloth according to requirements by 
the spreading machine mentioned, or with 
suitable brushes by hand work; the treated 
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goods are then hung in the stove, dried, al- 
lowed to cool, and then calendered. 

The spreading machine consists of two 
rollers, I. and II., over which is caused to 
travel an endless rubber sheet kept to the 
requisite tension by the under-roller, 2. The 
goods pass from the roll over the rubber 
sheet on which the paste is distributed by 
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ks 

sae ; * 

5 4 ' 





FIG. 8. 


the arrangement, 4, and evenly spread by 
the knife, 3. The winch, 5, serves to carry 
the goods direct to the stove. 

4. Paraffine Impregnation—With the 
employment of such bodies as paraffine, ben- 
zine, benzol, or naphtha, great danger of fire 
exists, so that the treatment with these 
should be conducted in special rooms, situ- 
ated as far away as possible from boiler fires 
and other dangerous influences; drying 
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machine, Fig. 9, is recommended, by the 
use of which it is possible to recover most 
of the vaporized benzine by condensing it. 
It is worthy of mention, however, that most 
processes designed for the recovery of ben- 
zine during drying give results in practice 
which do not justify the cost of their instal- 
lation. Practically it is found quite sufficient 
to make provision for removing the benzine 
fumes and thus lessening the fire risks, 
neglecting any process of recovery. 

The mechanical arrangements for the 
production of these goods are illustrated by 
Figs. 8 and 9. The goods, whether grey or 
dyed, must be first dried and then passed 
through an impregnating solution or mass 
consisting of equal parts of benzine and par- 
affine (instead of benzine, benzol may be 
used, and ceresine or wax instead of par- 
affine). 

In working, the paraffine should be first 
melted in a double-jacketed boiler, then 
added to the baths, Figs. 8 and 9, contain- 
ing the requisite quantity of benzine, the two 
well mixed and warmed by indirect steam. 
The goods are allowed to pass once through 
the machines and are squeezed lightly or 
heavily according to their quality, then dried 
in the drying chamber, cooled and calen- 
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FIG. 9. 









should also be conducted in fire-proof stoves 
in which a temperature no higher than 38° 
C. should be used. The stove should also 
be provided with means for ensuring the 
rapid removal of the dangerous fumes 
emitted from the treated goods during the 
process of drying. 

For the impregnation and drying of goods 
treated by this method, the special combined 








dered. In conducting the latter operation 
care must be taken that the heated roller is 
only just warm. 

The goods pass over the openers, 2, then 
through an enclosed bath, 3, containing 
three rollers and the impregnating liquor, 
squeezed by rubber rollers, 5, then under 
and over two heated rollers, 6, placed above 
a small bath, which serve to press the par- 
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affine into the cloth and equalize it, and 
finally dried in the stove. 

5. Metallic 
nethod, 


Impregnation.—By this 
salts, the 
ll-known pale-green waterproofed sheet- 
produced. The first 
boiled out and treated either with one pas- 


with the use of copper 


oS are 


goods are 
sage through the bottoming machine, Fig. 
, or a number of passages through an ordi- 
nary ji solution of alu- 
Tw., with an addition of 


jigger containing a 


1 1/2 oz. copper sulphate per gallon, 
ringing the whole to 15° Tw. 

\fter drying the goods are soaped on the 
without, however, the addition 
Should the 
waterproof after this treat- 


jigger, Fig. 3, 


of paraffine or wax. goods not 


be sufficiently 


ent the soaping may be repeated on the 


machine, Fig. 6, making an addition to the 


ath of wax, paraffine, or gum, along with 


in addition of some _ suitable coloring 


y 


ter 


lat 
B 


v a repetition of the copper-sulphate- 
aluminium-acetate and soaping treatment, 
fairly fast green colored and durably water- 
proofed goods may be produced and consti- 
tutes a method to be preferred to the one 
last named. 

The 
1 


YOOoOdS 
> 4 


rroduction of buff and brown colored 


T 
by the use of certain metallic salts is 
seldom practiced today, although by the ad- 
dition of iron salts to the aluminium acetate 
followed by treatment with strongly alkaline 
soap solutions good buffs, creams, and yel- 
lows may be obtained. 

While their production is costly and diffi- 
cult, the coloring due to them is by far the 
most durable, but for the first reasons they 
have given way to the cheaper substantive 
dyestuffs which are easily applied in the 
jigger. 

Relying on the use of copper alone in the 
form of an ammoniacal solution of cupric 
oxide for the production of waterproofed 
goods of this type, owing to its solvent 
action on vegetable fibres, their treatment is 
carried out on the combined machine, Fig. 
9g, which consists of means for impregnating, 
hot air drying, and cylinder drying. 

The ammoniacal copper solution is con- 
tained in an iron bath, 2, passing through 
which the goods go over openers, 3, and be- 
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tween two rubber rollers, 4, situated over 
trough, 5, which catches the expressed liq- 
uor and returns it to the impregnating bath. 
The goods then pass direct to the hot air 
drying room, 7, which is amply provided 
with rollers and driven winches, which carry 
the cloth to the drying machine, 8. The 
driving of the whole is arranged from the 
latter machine so as to 
working, the 


give continuous 


tension and speed of the 
goods admitting also of regulation from the 
same source. 

with indirect 
and 
purpose of partly drying the goods so as to 
avoid any damage to them, which would oth- 


erwise result by coming immediately in con- 


heated 
well ventilated, 


The air chamber is 


steam and serves the 


tact with the heated surface of the drying 
cylinders when containing too much mois- 
ture. 
uous 


It is necessary to arrange for contin- 
treatment. much time is 


allowed to elapse between impregnation and 


otherwise if 


drying the solvent action of the solution on 
the fibres may be carried to the extent of re- 
sulting in serious tendering of the fabric. 
After drying over the cylinders, a soap 
bath may follow with advantage, resulting in 
goods which satisfactorily resist the usual 
weather influences of rain and dampness, are. 
antiseptic, and which acquire a_ pleasing 
green color This particular method is 
largely used for cloths which are expected to 
withstand dampness under variable condi- 
tions and comes into use not only for wagon 
covers, storage, and packing purposes, but 
for filter presses of all kinds. The demand 
for different degrees of water-resisting prop- 
erties on cloths for the various purposes 
enumerated and others, is met by varying 
not the strength of the solution of copper, 
but by the number of passages through it. 
It has been proposed to combine with this 
process the use of tannins, first applied to 
the goods in the usual way, the goods being 
then dried and treated as detailed. While 
this procedure allows of considerable modifi- 
cation of the resultant shade of the cloth, 
it has no other distinct advantage, and adds 
to the cost of production. The same result 
may be attained in a much simpler and 
cheaper manner by first dyeing the goods 
with one or other of the substantive dye- 
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stuffs as the general fastness of most of these 
colors is considerably increased by the after- 
treatment with the copper salt which fol- 
lows. 

6. Tannin-aluminium Impregnation.—- 
Goods treated by this method acquire prop- 
erties of resisting weather influences and 
dampness quite as pronounced and as ef- 
fective as those treated with ammoniacal cu- 
pric oxide. In operation the fabric is first 
given numerous passages through a tannin 
solution 9° Tw. contained in a jigger, care 
being exercised that the goods during this 
treatment do not come in contact with iron. 

\fter drying in the stove, the fabric is 
mordanted in a bath of aluminium acetate 
9° Tw. contained in one or other of the im- 
pregnating machines already described, then 
dried and finally soaped on the same ma- 
chine with 44 lbs. soap, 11 lbs. gum, 33 lbs 
Japan wax, the whole made with water to 
26 gallons at a temperature of about 38° C., 
and then hung in the stove. For heavily 
woven goods the operations require to be 
repeated. The tannin material most gener- 
ally used is oak-bark extract, although other 
varieties may also be used. By the incorpo- 
ration with the mordanting bath of iron 
and chromium salts a useful range of shades 
are at command. 

7. linted Impregnation.— Named also 
“caoutchouc impregnation,” refers to that 
class of goods which are treated with linseed 
oil varnish mixed with various mineral col- 
ors, such as yellow ochre and other pig- 
ments, either on spreading machines or by 
hand. After this treatment, which has been 
already detailed, the goods are sent through 
a warm bath of 2 lbs. soap and 2 lbs. fat in 
22 gallons water, then dried and heavily cal- 
endered. The fabric is then treated on the 
machine, Fig. 8, by spreading on both sides 
the following paste: 

100 lbs. linseed oil varnish, 
60 lbs. pigment, 
6% lbs. “siccative.”’ 

Following the operation of spreading, the 
fabric is dried, calendered, and the spreading 
repeated twice or three times, using finally a 
paste made from 

90 Ibs. linseed oil varnish, 
50 lbs. pigment, 
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4 lbs. “‘siccative,” 
2 lbs. copal varnish. 

For the attainment of a bright polish on 
the goods, calendering should follow each 
drying operation or treatment with pumice 
stone on a polishing machine. 

In the operation of drying goods treated 
in this way it is necessary that it should be 
accomplished thoroughly each time, and an 
adequate period allowed for cooling, other- 
wise danger of firing may exist. 

8. Yar and Oil Impregnation.—This 
class of material is subjected to a treatment 
with a mixture of tar and oil either on an 
impregnation machine or on one similar in 
construction to that used for paraffined 
goods. So called tarpaulins are best manip- 
ulated on the machine, Fig. 8, by passing 
through a warm bath consisting of 100 parts 
Swedish wood-tar, 10 parts fat, and I part 
benzine, and then dried in an air stove. Oil- 
cloths are treated on an impregnation ma- 
chine, Fig. 6, by passing through a cold bath 
of 2 parts naphtha and 1 part raw linseed oil, 
also dried in the air stove. 

g. Fire-resisting lmpregnation.—The 
property of non-inflammability can be im 
parted in a more or less pronounced degree 
to the fabrics already referred to under the 
heads I, 2, 3, 5, and 6, by the addition of 
suitable salts to the bottoming or soaping 
baths. With this object in view the opera 
tion usually takes the form of subjecting the 
goods after the final soap bath to a supple- 
mentary bath of zine chloride, followed by 
drying. 

10. Antiseptic [mpregnation. — This 
property is imparted by the treatment either 
with ammoniacal cupric oxide or tannin- 
aluminium and has been already described. 

Besides the .methods mentioned in the 
course of this review there are others re- 
sorted to at times, especially in those in- 
stances where the fabric is composed of 
material dyed in the yarn and consisting of 
both linen and cotton goods. 

Owing to the alteration in shade which 
would frequently result from treatment of 
such multi-colored fabrics in the piece, the 
waterproofing is usually conducted on the 
yarn while in the dyer’s hands, and may 
consist of successive baths of alum and soap. 
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TEXTILE 


THE DYEING OF WEIGHTED SILK. 


BY LOUIS J. MATOS, PH. D. 


The process of dyeing pure silk for nearly 
all classes of textiles in which silk enters, 
wholly or partly, is a comparatively easy 
matter for the dyer, but when the proposi- 
tion to dye silk that has been or must be 
weighted to comply with certain conditions 
is before the dyer, then certain difficulties 
must be met and overcome. 

In a general sense, all artificial coloring 
matters have a decided affinity for silk, some 
greater than others, for instance, the acid 
colors, so-called, are taken up from the dye 
bath very easily, and are held by the silk te- 
naciously, while on the contrary, the so- 
called basic colors are not held with the same 
degree of affinity, and consequently appear 
to be not quite so “fast” to friction, etc., as 
the previous group. 

When weighting has to be considered in 
connection with the subsequent operations of 
dyeing, it is proper to bear in mind that the 
presence of the weighting substance on the 
fibre may be the cause of certain results not 
contemplated by the dyer at the beginning 
of the process, and that in consequence a 
suitable weighting material should be se- 
lected for the shade intended to be dyed. 
Some weighting substances will reduce and 
partially decolorize certain dyes. These 


weighting materials are grape sugar (glu- 
cose), cane sugar, etc. 
Metallic weighting, now very largely used 


wherever silk is dyed, has the property of 
materially decreasing the fastness to light of 
most colors dyed in combination with it, so 
that it is imperative that the dyer make trials 
upon his weighted silk with the colors which 
he intends to use on a small scale before dye- 
ing large batches, so as to avoid later diffi- 
culties. 

These preliminary trials are a necessity be- 
cause most artificial dyes are mixtures of two 
or more components, and no one can be ab- 
solutely certain—without trial—whether such 
a mixture will give the desired result, or 
whether the shade as dyed and matched 
against a given sample today will be the 
same one week hence. 
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The dyeing of weighted silks with colors 
then becomes a technical operation of con- 
siderable nicety based upon careful trials. 
This will become more apparent when one 
compound silk color is substituted for an- 
other, one being the “exact match” of the 
other on piain silk (and perhaps on metallic 
weighted silk when freshly dyed), but which 
may show serious variation in shade later. 

Weighting materials and processes may be 
conveniently divided into three groups; viz., 
Neutral, metallic and acid. 

Neutral weighting materials include glu- 
cose sugar, dextrine, etc., and are usually ap- 
plied by passing the silk to be dyed through 
a concentrated solution of such strength as 
to give the desired weight. Formerly it was 
applied in a bath containing aloes, but as this 
is not typical of true “sugar” weighting, it 
may be disregarded. 

For heavy sugar weighting, various baths 
are prepared containing glue or gelatine and 
Glauber’s salt. 

At the present time, however, sugar 
weighting is not on the increase, in fact, it is 
being gradually replaced by metallic weight- 
ing, which is always under more exact con- 
trol of the dyer. 

The basis of metallic weighting for colors 
upon silk is tin, and many mysterious com- 
pounds and solutions of this metal have been 
prepared and sold for the purpose, accom- 
panied with most extravagant claims. 

The following are the three most import- 
ant tin weighting preparations, and with any 
one of which the dyer should be able to se- 
cure any result desired within the limits of 
tin weighting. 

A solution of stannic chloride which comes 
into commerce in the form of a white crys- 
talline powder, and is ready for use when dis- 
solved in water to 30 to 35° Beé. 

Another solution, and one that can be al- 
ways prepared by the dyer, is made by mix- 
ing 22 parts nitric acid (50%), 40 parts mu- 
riatic acid (33%) and 15 parts water. When 
thoroughly mixed, add 10 parts of metallic 
tin in small portions at a time until com- 
pletely dissolved. 

A third solution prepared with tin crystals 
is as follows: Dissolve 100 parts tin crys- 
tals in 95 parts muriatic acid (33%) and add 
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in small portions 17 parts of chlorate of pot- 
ash, or the equivalent in sodium chlorate. 
The following table of strengths and den- 
sity of a solution prepared according to the 
second formula is approximately correct and 
is of almost daily use where weighting is 
done systematically, as it should be: 
Per cent. of 


Hydrate. 
Stannic Chloride 
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The weighting influence of a tin solution 
standing at 30° Bé. and containing about 27 
per cent. of tin (stannic) chloride upon a lot 
of ecru silk (which has lost only 4 to 5 per 
cent. of gum) is as follows: 
Increase 


25 to 30% 
50% 

75% 

go to 100% 


160% 
are graphically repre- 
sented by the annexed diagram, which shows 
that as the number of immersions in the tin 
bath increases, the weight added correspond- 
ingly increases. 

The silk to be weighted is carefully worked 
in the tin solution for 3/4 to 1 hour, lifted, 
drained and squeezed thoroughly, and then 
washed in plenty of water, agaig wrung, and 
immersed for 15 minutes in a boiling bath of 
phosphate of soda (standing at 4° Beé. in the 
cold), lift, wash in plenty of soft water, wring 
and immerse for 15 minutes in a bath of sul- 


Three passages through the weighting bath 
Six 


Seven “ ‘ ““ ‘“ 
E ight “ “ “ 
T en ‘ 6 “ 


These weightings 
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phate of alumina standing at 5° Bé, and 
heated; work gently, wash, and pass through 
a warm bath of silicate of soda at 5° Bé. and 
wash. 

Repeat each operation until the proper de- 
gree of weighting is obtained. Finally, the 
silk is worked in a bath heated to 120° F., 
containing a very fat soap, which imparts to 
the silk its proper feel or handle. ’ 

The above process yields the strongest 
silk, but it can be modified by omitting the 
treatment with sulphate of alumina. 

Each passage through the tin solution re- 
duces its strength, so that this loss must be 


Slammin chlorido 
30° Be, 


replaced by adding the proper quantity of 
fresh solution. 

The two chief disadvantages of this kind 
of weighting are causing nearly all the colors 
dyed upon it to become fugitive, and of caus- 
ing an alteration in the strength of the silk 
fibres when exposed to the influence of light. 

The so-called acid weighting is becoming 
more generally used, and is based upon the 
application of colorless tannin extracts called 
gall nut extracts, some of which are made 
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from true galls. Galling is equally available 
for both net and raw silks, and before, dur- 
ing and after dyeing. As the process is a 
true dyeing, it is necessary that the bath con- 
acid, if boiled-off silks are treated. 
Souples, however, which may from 
to be treated 
latter 
may cause the removal of an additional quan- 
tity of gum from the silk. It is of interest 
to note that silk in the gum takes up a 
greater quantity of tannin from the bath than 
boiled-off silk. The [ 
weighting bath prepared with a pure gall ex- 
tract is 4 this bath 
weaker aiter each lot of silk 
further extract 


tain 

contain 

15 to 20 per cent. of gum are 
+1 ] - > a4 ac 

in the gall bath without acid, as the 


usual strength of 


Bé.; and as becomes 
has been 


treated, fresh gall must be 


added. 

The principal disadvantage of this process 
is that the whitenes of the silk is impaired, 
and in consequence only colorless (or nearly 
so) extracts should be used. 

In dyeing gall weighted silk with basic 
’ should be added to 
the dye bath to prevent loss of weight from 


dyes, some tannic acid 
the silk, while during the process of weight- 
ng after dyeing it becomes necessary to add 
to the weighting bath a small quantity of dye 
so that the shade will not suffer in depth. 
The choice of colors for dyeing various 
shades upon weighted silk is very wide, but 
it is necessary for the dyer to have a fair 
number to make his selections from in order 
that 
samples readily. 


1 
i 


he may be in a position to match given 


For this purpose the following are noted 
with the particular method best adapted, and 
it will always be found unsafe to combine one 
or more dyes together if their individual 
properties do not admit of their being in the 
one group. 

Group I. Alkali or Nicholson’s Blues: 
Dyed in two baths. First bath prepared with 
the necessary quantity of dyestuff, and an 
Dye boiling, and 
140° F., 
per cent. of sulphuric 
acid, which develops the color. Wash. 

Group II. Acid Blues G, B and R, Night 
Blue, Diphenglamine Blue, Brilliant Blue, 
Victoria Blues, Soluble Blues, Silk Blues G, 
B and R, Bismarck Brown R and the Acid 


equal amount of borax. 
then work in a fresh bath at con- 


taining from I to 2 
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Browns: Dyed at the boil from a bath con- 
boiled-off liquor, and afterwards 
brightened with either sulphuric acid or 


taining 


acetic acid. 

Group III. Chinoline Yellow, Sun Yel- 
Metaphenyl Yellow, Orange No. 2, 
onceaus, Roccelline, Carmoisine, Azo Ru- 
ine, Brilliant Sulphon Red B, etc.: Dye in 
a boiling bath to which a sinall quantity of 
sulphuric acid is added, and 
brighten with acetic acid. 


OWS, 


l 
P 


afterwards 


The reds in this group dye very quickly, 
and unless care be taken to add the dye to 
the bath in several portions, uneven shades 
will result and which cannot be remedied on 
weighted silk except by redyeing with a very 
much heavier shade. 

Group [VY. This group includes a series of 
dyes designated Fluorescent Orange, Yel- 
low, Red, Mauve B and R, Chrysophenine (a 
direct cotton color), Citronine, the Eosines, 
Phloxines, Erythrosines, Cyanosines, Rose 
Bengale, etc.: Dve in a boiling bath con- 
taining I quart acetic acid to each 100 gal- 
lons of water. 

Group V. Methylene Blues of various 
marks, Solid Blue, Fluorescent Blue, Olive 
and WHeliotrope, Safranine, Rhodamines, 
Fuchsines, Methyl Violets, Brilliant Green, 
Malachite and Methyl Green: Dye boiling 
in a neutral bath, and brighten in a cold 
bath containing a small quantity of acetic 
acid. ’ 

The most important operation in 
weighting and dyeing is to wash effectively 
whenever it 


ti. 
SUK 


becomes necessary, and by 
washing is meant to remove from the yarn 
whatever is capable of being so removed. 
Failure to wash thoroughly at the proper 
time is the cause of many otherwise good 
dyeings proving defective by the color crock- 
ing or smutting; this is nowhere else appar- 
ent than in the handling of silks that have 
been previously weighted. 
<ccmemanpsamnitslipraasiensneeunae 

There are 49 cotton spinning companies in 
Japan operating 85 mills, with a total of 
1,450,949 spindles. 


Less than 20 per cent. of the imports of 
the Philippine Islands come from the United 
States. 
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A NEW PROCESS FOR ANILINE BLACK 
ON COTTON OR SILK. 


A process for dyeing aniline black on cot- 
ton or silk has recently been brought out by 
Dr. Wilhelm Epstein, Frankfort, Germany. 
The goods are passed through a bath con- 
taining 100 ounces of bichromate of potash 
and 33 ounces of sulphuric acid per cubic 
foot. The material is then extracted and 
passed through a chamber through which is 
forced a current of air charged with aniline 
vapor. The direction of this air current is 
opposite to that of the cloth. The air is 
charged by being passed through a chamber 
in which aniline oil is heated to 212° F. The 
air passes from the cloth chamber to a tower 
where it is freed from the unused aniline by 
muriatic acid. The air in the chamber is kept 
moist by steam and is heated to 165° to 175° 
I’, It is claimed that by this process a deep 
ungreenable black is obtained. 

Printed effects are produced by saturating 
the goods with chromic acid and then print- 
ing them with an alkaline 
treatment by this process. 

chcimpepnnsiehiniiidiiiaieainiinpestea 


Color Cards. 


reserve before 


Oxamine Brown G R; Continental Color & Chem- 
ical Co., New York City. 
Sample card 1204 showing 3 per cent. dyeings of 
Oxamine Brown G R on raw cotton, cotton yarn 
and union goods. 


Acid Alizarine Blue Black 3 B; 
New York City. 

Four samples of woolen yarn, four of woolen 

piece goods, and one of raw wool, showing the 


H. A. Metz & Co., 


shades obtained by dyeing with Acid Alizarine 

Blue Black 3 B in an acid bath and after-chromed, 

and on a chrome mordant. Full working direc 

tions are given. 

Cotton Fabrics with Fffect Threads; Cassella Color 
Co., New York City. 

\ folder with thirteen samples of cotton piece 
showing white and colored woolen effect 
threads. One of the samples is a mercerized 
sateen with white woolen lists. Full working di- 
rections are given and a list of the various dye- 
stuffs suitable for the different processes. 


goods 


Sulphur Dyes on Cotton Yarn; Berlin Aniline 
Works, New York City. 

A case containing sample card 621 A, which is 
in the form of an elaborate folder. It contains 312 
samples of cotton yarn divided into 39 groups, 
showing the many different shades to be obtained 
with the use of the sulphur colors on cotton yarn 
when dyed direct and when after-treated. Com- 


plete working directions are given. 
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DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 65. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Mordant Blue R on 100 Ibs. 


Prepage the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Fast Mordant Blue R. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Ibs Sulphuric Acid 


worsted yarn. 


Enter at 100° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
When the 


hausted from the dye bath, cool somewhat, and add 


at a boil for one hour. color is ex- 


bs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil from one-half to three-quarters of an hour 
longer. 
Fast Mordant 


dyes level, possesses excellent penetrating power, 


3lue R is easily soluble in water, 


and is extremely fast to light, milling, and wash- 
ing 


Recipe No. 66. 
Sky Blue on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 
Eboli Sky Blue 


yarn. 


100 lbs. bleached cotton 
Prepare the dye bath with 


14 lbs. Eboli Sky Blue 5 B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 

New York.) 

Common Salt 


B on 


Washington St., 
10 lbs. 


Enter at 180° F. 
Eboli Sky Blue 5 


blue, possessing the characteristic properties of the 


and dye at a boil for one hour. 
B gives a very clear shade of 


lirect cotton colors 


Recipe No. 67. 
Red on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. 


Union Red No. 9,126 on 100 lbs. cotton and wool 


union cloth. Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Union Red No. 9,126 

(W. F. Svkes & Co., 85 Water St., 
York.) 
Soda Ash 
Common 


New 


2 Ibs. 


30 Ibs. Salt. 


Enter’ at 150° F. and maintain at this tempera- 


ture for three-quarters of an hour. Then boil one- 


half hour, and steep one-half hour longer in a 
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gradually cooling dye bath. 

Union Red No. 9,126 will be found an excellent 
color for the dyeing of cotton and wool union cloth 
and when applied according to the above recipe 
gives very even dyeings. 


Recipe No. 68. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Black E Extra on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Chlorazol Black E Extra. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt 


Chlorazol cotton 


yarn. 


Enter goods cold, bring to a boil and boil for 
half an hour. 
Chlorazol 
forms 
form, 


Black E 


of cotton in the 


Extra is applicable to all 
mercerized 
wood chip, and 
jute. In common with other substantive blacks it 


is fast to 


ordinary or 
also to linen, union goods, 


scouring in light shades, but not when 
dyed up to a black. It is very good to alkalies, 
It levels and exhausts well. 
For light shades the cotton should be entered luke- 
warm, the bath raised to a boil in half an hour and 
the dyeing continued at the boil for half an hour. 
For dark shades the cotton may be entered hot. 


acids and calendering. 


Recipe No. 60. 
Egyptian Stain on Cotton Yarn. 
Egyptian Stain No. 9,002 on Ioo lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 ozs. Egyptian Stain No. 9,002. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., New 
York.) 


2 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Egyptian Stain No. 
ing which is almost an exact imitation of the or- 
dinary Egyptian cotton. 


9,002 produces an even dye- 


Recipe No. 70. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Fast Yellow 3 G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


14 lbs. Tetrazo Fast Yellow 3 G. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
5 lbs. Common Salt. 
5 Ibs. Soap. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Fast Yellow 3 G possesses very good 
fastness to light. 


Recipe No. 71. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Chlorazol Black R Extra on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


100 lbs. cotton 


yarn. 
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4 Ibs. Chlorazol Black R Extra. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter goods cold, bring to boil and boil for one- 
half hour. 

Chlorazol Black R Extra is applicable to all 
forms of cotton, either in the ordinary or mercer- 
ized form, also to linen, union goods, wood chip 
and jute. In common with other substantive blacks, 
it is fast to scouring in light shades, but not when 
dyed up to a black. It is very good to alkalies, 
acids and calendering. It is admirably adapted for 
machine dyeing. 

Cotton may be dyed in common salt, Glauber’s 
salts or Glauber salt and soda ash bath. The color 
levels and exhausts well, nevertheless it is always 
advisable to keep a standing bath for blacks. When 
dyeing light shades, the cotton should be entered 
lukewarm, and bath raised to the boil in half an 
hour and dyeing continued at the boil for half an 


hour. When dyeing dark sHades the cotton may 
be entered hot. 


Recipe No. 72. 
Olive Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Yellow Olive G on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Immedial 


too lbs. cotton 


yarn. 


6 lbs. Immedial Yellow Olive G. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St.., 
York.) 
Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
Soda Ash. 
Common Salt. 


New 


6 lbs. 
2 Ibs. 
40 lbs. 


Dissolve the dyestuff with the sodium sulphide, 
then add the soda ash and finally the common 
salt. 

Boil up the bath and enter the material at about 
190° F. and dye at a temperature just below the 
boil for one hour. 

Immedial Yellow Olive G will be found to pos- 
sess the characteristic properties of the sulphur 
colors. 


Recipe No. 73. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Katigen Indigo 4 R O Extra on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Katigen Indigo 4 R O Extra. 
(Continental Color & Chemical 
Duane St., New York.) 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
5 lbs. Sodium Carbonate. 
5 lbs. Common Salt. 


Co., 128 


2 
=< 


Boil up bath and enter material at 180° to 190° 
F. and dye for one hour at or just below a boil. 















Katigen Indigo 4 R O Extra possesses the fast- 
ness characteristic of the other sulphur blues. It 
dyes level and possesses a reddish tone. 





Recipe No. 74. 
Red on Woolen Yarn. 


X L Carmosine 6 B on 100 lbs. woolen yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. X L Carmosine 6 B. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Dye in the usual manner for acid colors. 

X L Carmosine 6 B has excellent leveling and 
penetrating qualities and is adapted for both self 
and compound shades. It is also specially adapted 
for woolen printing. Its fastness to light, wash- 


ing, stoving, carbonizing and alkalies is very good. 


Recipe No. 75. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Isamine Blue R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Isamine Blue R. , 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 


York.) 
30 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

No soda ash should be added to the dye bath, 
for if the bath is at all alkaline, the dyestuff will 
not go on to the fibre satisfactorily. 

Isamine Blue R, as well as the other Isamine 
Blues, are characterized by their extreme bright- 
ness for direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 76. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Tetrazo Lemon Yellow on too lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
14 lbs. Tetrazo Lemon Yellow. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Lemon Yellow possesses good fastness 
to washing and is especially adapted for dyeing ar- 
tificial silk. 


Recipe No. 77. 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Diamond Blue Black R on too lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
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3 lbs. Diamond Blue Black R. 


(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 


Duane St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter yarn at 180° F., bring slowly to a boil and 
boil one-half hour. Then add 
































2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 
and boil until the bath is exhausted. Then add 
1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil three-quarters of an hour longer. 
Diamond Blue Black R possesses excellent fast- 
ness to light, washing, soaping, etc. 


Recpe No. 78. 
Sky Blue on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 

Eboli Sky Blue 3 B on too lbs. cotton yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 

1 lb. Eboli Sky Blue 3 B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 

10 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Eboli Sky Blue 3 B gives a very clear shade of 
blue possessing the characteristic properties of the 

direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 79. 
Grey on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Fast Grey on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
14 lb. Direct Fast Grey. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Bostoh.) 
1 lb. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Direct Fast Grey is particularly fast to light, 
washing and acids. It is particularly useful as a 
self color and for shading purposes. 


Recipe No. 8o. 
Red on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. 

Columbia Bordeaux B on too lbs. cotton and 
wool union cloth. Prepare the dye bath with 

3 lbs. Columbia Bordeaux B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Dye at 200° F. for one hour. 

Columbia Bordeaux B has a tendency to dye 
cotton fibre darker than wool, which is an advan- 
tage in ordinary union dyeing. Columbia Bor- 
deaux B is very fast to light, alkalies and washing 
and is not changed by ironing or hot pressing. 































































































































































































































































































Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year, 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 


> Planters’ Mfg. Co. is 
ant for manufacture of 
ps, batting, yarn, 
president and N. S. 
will be sold through 
New York and Phila- 


The New Century Cot- 

rganized with capital stock 
Johnston is president of the 
Duncan, secretary and treas- 
‘ompany will equip the plant with 
allapoosa The Tallapoosa Mills, 
under which the new cotton mill 
will be operated. Company has been 
th capital stock of $200,000; A. L. 
is acting trustee until charter is obtained; 
Pearce will be superintendent. They will 
two ply yarn and have an equip- 


wi 


Waukegan. It is reported 


that the 

zace Manufacturing Co. will probably 

achinery equipment about May for 

ichusetts, Boston. Plans are on foot for 

blishment of a large mill at East Boston. 

been secured on 50 acres of land on 

nt. Eugene N. Foss, president of the 

ills at Pawtucket, R. I., and of the 

Co., is the prime mover in the 

is understood that associated with 

capitalists who have investments in 

[he first mill is to have 

60,000 spindles and about 1,800 looms, the latter 

ybably automatic. This will be the first of a 

four mills of about the same size. 

rth Carolina, Concord. The Dowell Mfg. 

recently reported to operate a plant on 30/2 

tton yarns, will start work at once on erection 
new building near this place. 

ce equipped with 4,064 ring spindles. 

been placed for all wants. S. M. 

president of the company; Jno. C. Rankin, vice- 

John H. McDowell, secretary and 

1 be sold through Paulson, 


The plant will 
Orders have 


Robinson is 


1 


president and 

treasurer. Product will 

Linkroum & Co 
*Massachusetts, Fall River. 


The Beacon Nar- 
w Fabric 


Co, is operating the plant started by 

Foulds under name of the Foulds Narrow 

- Co. Mr. Foulds is to start up a new plant, 

his old name, but will be sole-owner. Will 

located at 1877 No. Main St. and will sell 
chiefly to jobbers. 

Massachusetts, Medway 


The old Hodges straw 
at this place has | 


been leased by Charles 


Lapworth of Hopedale, who will equip same for 
manufacturing elastic webbing. 


New Bedford. Work has been 
started on erection of the new spinning mill for 
the Taber Mill. They propose having the new 
plant in operation about Sept. Ist, with equipment 
of 25,020 mule and 34,944 ring spindles ee 
Bentley will be superintendent of spinning. 


*North Carolina, Clayton. Work will start May 


Ist On construction of the new cotton mill at this 


place. Ashley Horne, R. A. Wall and others are 
mentioned as interested. 


*Massachusetts, 


*North Carolina, Cornelius. Work has started 
on installation of the machinery in the new cotton 
mill. 

*North Carolina, Gastonia. The Holland Manu- 
facturing Co. has begun operations in their new 
mill. This plant is equipped with 2,520 spindles 
and 1,260 twisting spindles for making 2 and 4 ply 
yarns. 

*North 


Carolina, Hendersonville. The Green 
River 


Manufacturing Co. has been reported in- 
corporated with capital stock of $251,000, for pur- 
pose of operating a large cotton mill. An elec 
trical power plant will also be built by the com 
pany. S. B. Tanner, of the Henrietta Mills is 
mentioned as interested. 


*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. By. 
thodes is president of the John Manufacturing 
(O., recently incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000; O. L. Watts, vice-president and C. J 
Rhodes, secretary, treasurer and manager. This 
company will start operations soon with equip 
ment of 5,000 spindles. 

*North Carolina, Lenoir. G. L. Bernhardt is 
president of the Whitnell Cotton Mill Co. recently 
reported to operate a new cotton mill; G. F 
Harper, vice-president and J. L. Nelson, secretary 
and treasurer. Work will soon be started on con- 
struction of the new buildings. 


*North Carolina, Lowell. The Peerless Manu- 
facturing Co. is contemplating starting operations 
about May Ist. Although the plant has been built 
to accommodate 10,000 spindles, operations will 
commence with only 5,000. 

*North Carolina, Mayesworth. The Mayes Mfg 
Co. (office 8 East 4th St., Charlotte), expects to 
start operations about June Ist, making combed 
yarns, single and ply, 4os to 80s. This plant will 
have an equipment of 17,384 ring spindles. Product 
will be sold through Jas. E. Mitchell & Co. J 
H. Mayes is president of the company, L. A. 
Dodsworth, treasurer and J. H. Mayes, Jr., super- 
intendent. 

*North Carolina, Pilot Mountain. The Pilot 
Mountain Cotton Mill Co. has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000; Lee H. Battle, presi 
dent; F. H. Chamberlain, treasurer and agent and 
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L. G. Barlow, superintendent. Will start opera- 
ions about July 1st, making 30s yarn, 1, 2 and 3 
ply, with 3,360 spindles. Total equipment of plant 
will be increased to 8,000 eventually. 

*North Carolina, Roxboro. Work is progress- 
ng on the new cotton mill for the Roxboro Cotton 
Mills, to be known as the Longhurst Cotton Mill. 


J. A. Long is president and G. O. Coble, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. W. Greenhalgh of 
the firm of Greenhalgh Bros. and the Columbia 
Rug Co., 2218 Martha St., reports that he, in 
partnership with a Mr. Anderson, are about to 
start up a plant in Kensington for the manufac- 
ture of Turkish and plain towels and braids with 
10 braiders and 10 looms. The new enterprise, 
he says, will be ready for operation by June Ist. 


*Rhode Island, Alton. Work is progressing on 
the new lace mill. Some of the machinery has 
been placed in position. 

*Rhode Island, Enfield. The new mill at this 
place to be operated by the Esmond Mills Co. has 
started operations making fine cotton blankets. 
Later, it is understood, fabrics of a high quality 
will be made. 


*Tennessee, Chattanooga. Construction work is 
just starting on the Wachovia Mills, which will 
push the work to completion after July 1st. When 
completed these mills propose having an equip- 
ment of 100,000 spindles and 3,600 looms, using 
electric power. A finishing plant will also be con- 
ducted. W. I. Young is president and general 
manager of the plant; C. E. James, Ist vice-presi- 
dent; S. H. G. Stewart, 2d vice-president, and W. 
G. M. Thomas, secretary and treasurer. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

\labama, Jacksonville. Contract has been let 
for the new addition to be erected for the Ide 
Cotton Mills. 

Canada, Montreal. The Canadian Spool Cot- 
ton Co. has purchased property known as “Beau- 
mont” and will erect new buildings on same. 

Connecticut, Waterbury. The American Mills 
Co. is installing over 400 new shuttles in the mills 
greatly increasing capacity of the plant. Electri- 
city will be used as power. 

Georgia, Cedartown. The capacity of the Stan- 
‘ard Cotton Mills is to be doubled. They will 
overhaul the plant in general and install about 
12,000 new spindles. 

Georgia, Cuthbert. The R. D. Cole Manufac- 
turing Co. has purchased a half interest in the 
Randolph Manufacturing Co. They will replace 
considerable of the old machinery with new. 

*Georgia, Dallas. The Paulding County Cotton 
Manufacturing Co. is to increase the capacity of 
the plant and will expend about $100,000. 

*Georgia, Griffin. The Kincaid Manufacturing 
Co. is adding 6,000 spindles and 200 looms to their 
present equipment. 

Georgia, Habersham. The Habersham Mills 
have placed an order for some new machinery. 

*Georgia, Hampton. It is stated that a meeting 
will probably be held by the stockholders of the 
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Hampton Cotton Mills for purpose of doubling the 
present capital stock. 

*Georgia, Hampton. The Henderson Manu- 
facturing Company is erecting a new building to 
be equipped with 2,000 spindles for making yarns 
(hosiery and underwear) 8s to 20s, for the knit- 
ting mill. They expect to have the new addition 
in operation Oct. Ist. 

Maine, Augusta. The Edwards Mfg. Co. is in- 
stalling additional machinery and making general 
improvements to the plant. 

*Maine, Lewiston. Operations will start in thé 
new spinning mill for the Avon Manufacturing 
Co. with an equipment of 40 cards. 


Massachusetts, Adams. The Renfrew Manufac- 
turing Co. is to install 36 new Jacquard looms 
(purchased) in No. 5 mill. 

Massachusetts, Attleboro. Work has. been 
started on erection of a large addition to the Fin- 
berg Mfg. Co.’s plant. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The new office 
building for the Estes Mills will be large enough 
for the present corporation and a new mill which 
they contemplate erecting in 1908. The new plant 
will probably be run under a new corporation, but 
nothing has yet been definitely decided. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Arkwright Mills 
have recently installed 8,000 new spindles in the 
plant and are starting up same. 

*Massachusetts, Fall River. Work has been 
started on foundation for the new Kerr Thread 
Mill. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. Contract has been 
let and work started on an addition, 100 by 80 
feet, one story, with an ell, two stories, 30 by 50 
feet, for the Heywood Narrow Fabric Co. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. Work is nearly com- 
pleted on the new plant for the Lowell Weaving 
Co. The new building is 305 by 67 feet, two 
stories and basement. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. A new mill, five stories 
high, is reported to be built for the Appleton Com- 
pany. 

*New Hampshire, Dover. Work is progressing 
on the No. 1 mill for the Cocheco Manufacturing 
Co. About 250 looms are in operation and as the 
looms are received and placed in position they are 
set in operation. Ring spinning will be sub- 
stituted at this plant to replace mule spinning 

New Hampshire, Nashua. The Wonolancet 
Company has completed installation of additional 
machinery in the plant, and will discontinue oper 
ating the plant evenings. 

North Carolina, Albemarle. It is reported that 
the Efird Manufacturing Co. proposes erecting a 
new mill, 

North Carolina, Edenton. The Edenton Cot- 
ton Mills have increased their machinery since 
January I, 1907, by installing 2 spinning frames 
(224 spindles each) and last fall they added 3 40- 
in. cards and 8 spinning frames, all Whitin Ma- 
chine Works make. They manufacture high grade 
two ply yarns. The officers of the company are 
Frank Wood, president; W. B. Shepard, vice 
president; W. O. Elliott, secretary and treasurer 
and J. M. Phillips, superintendent. 
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Elizabeth. The Elizabeth City Mills Starting Up. 
beth City, N. C., have placed an *Connecticut, Meriden. The Silver City Br: 
Machine Works for 8 spinning Company has begun-—operations in their new mil 
, ill also put in a 100 h. p. boiler. at this place. This company is capitalized at $50, 
mpleted plans for the erection of a 090; E. Derecktor, president, Nathan E. Mag 
ry brick office 14 by 16 feet treasurer and Morris Mag, secretary. 
rolir sreensboro The Proximity 
the machinery by adding Mills Shutting Down. 
24,000 ( Whitin) spindles. . P _ 
* 440 by 130 feet, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. [he DeLyte Tapes 
caer The try Co., 1824-36 E. Clearfield St., manufacturers 
equip of upholstery goods on 15 looms, have dispos: 
of their machinery and closed up the plant. The 
concern is no longer in existence. 
oasis _ Pennsylvania, Philadelphia The Quaker Cit 
es tile Mills operated by the Jos. H. Masland ( 
Germantown Ave., is no longer in « 
The plant which was run on hammocl 
looms, was recently 
t is not known whe 
ny tart up again or not. 7 
The Henderson buildings are being repaired and put in conditic 
machinery equip ‘ 


spinning Irames, 


Pomona 

s and 330 

is putting in 
4,000 twisters 
wie ry. 1T) ] 


S company na 


rintendent 


Cotton WOOLEN. 


2 mill, which 


New Mills. 


repore d that — Maine, Springvale The Springvale Spinni 
— Company recently reported incorporated with cap 
ital stock of $50,000, will be operated on cap spur 
worsted yarns, with an equipment of about 2,00 
worsted spindles. They will start operations 
mo soon as the machinery is installed on commissic 
work. Geo. W. Hanson is president of the con 
Cotton pany; B. M. Jenness, treasurer and Luther G 
g ma Jowett, superintendent and buyer 
this Massachusetts, Millville. It is reported that 
old David Mill at this place Ironstone, will 
Rhode Island put in operation. Fred Cook, formerly at Prov 
l looms in the’ dence, R. I., and a syndicate, in which John Quinn 
is also mentioned, will operate the mill 
Forrest. The Roval] proposed t ularge the plant and insta! \ 
an addition. 120 by & loo at start, for making fancy worsted goods 


1 
naking 


with accommodations for New York, Jamestown. Operations will soo 
put in about 5,000 ring » started in the Greenwood Worsted Mills Co.’ 
placed order witl 1 lant, quipment of 32 looms at start. 
24 irames, 2 poe LLeS , ylvania, Philadelphia. Joseph F. Fri 
and 17-40 inch cards formerly with F. Werner & Sons, of this city ha 


rted up the- Laurel Mills at 2431 N. riani 

where he is manufacturing Pro-Brussell 
Square Rugs. The plant, at this time, contains 
but one loom. Mr. Friel, however, states that 
he expects to increase his equipment within 
short time as orders for his rugs are coming 
in large numbers. He sells direct. 


\ menting Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Horace Kenworthy 
Attiasn ol tea Wistuele iid formerly connected with the late Somerset & C 
; ; as superintendent, has started up 5 sets 
increasing the capital stock I tendent, h tarted up § set 
uel il ICda5l ~ ec CdadVildil SLUL 
: eee oo ¢ ce dies, on woolen carpet yarns at Howard an 
~100,000, with privuiege OI increas- Berl St ’ 
3erks Sts. 


goo spill 


patie 3, a9 *Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is expected th 
Corsicana Cotton Mills ° : : rae ; 
the new buildings for the DeSurmont & Co.’s m 
will be completed Aug. 15th. They expect to start 
reported that the Brazos operations about October, making yarns, from 16 
improved. Among up to 7o. Will install 9,000 mule spindles an 
tion of more spindles will use the French system. 


rovements in the plant 











Enlargements and Improvements. 





Connecticut, Baltic. Plans have been prepared 
for a new addition, 203 by 44 feet, four stories, to 
be erected for the Shetucket Worsted Mills, M. H. 
Donahue, proprietor. A new boiler house, 30 by 
64 feet, and engine room, 33 feet square, will also 
be erected. 










Connecticut, Bridgeport. An addition, 45 by 48 
feet, one story, brick, is to be built to the Salt’s 
Textile Works. Another building of this com 
pany’s plant, will also be enlarged with an ad 
lition, 15 by 60 feet. 

Connecticut, Clark’s Falls. An addition is being 
built to the Clark’s Falls Mill for drying room 

Connecticut, Dayville. The Assawaga Co. has 
placed order for ten new mules. They have r« 

ntly installed six new looms 














*Cannecticut, East Lyme. The new looms have 
been installed in the Niantic Mfg. Co.’s plant and 
are in operation. These have replaced some of 









id Makes 


Connecticut, Stafford. The Phoenix Woolen Co. 
onsidering erection of an addition to the plant 


th: nwmmer 
this su eT 



















Kansas, Oakland. At meeting held recently of 
the directors of the Topeka Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Co., it was authorized to increase the capital 
stock from $50,000 to 5,000. Improvements ar‘ 

be made at the mill. A new dry house will be 
uilt and other changes made 

Maine, Bridgton. The Pondicherry Co. is said 
to be contemplatin 
looms in No. 4 mill. 

*Massachusetts, Adams. Work has been re 
sumed in the Maple Grove Woolen Mill, which 


was closed during installation of a new engine. 


















stallation of additional 






Massachusetts, Lowell. The new building for the 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. will be brick, 








five stories, 100 by 55 feet and will be erected on 
site of old dyehouse. Will be used for finishing, 
shipping and some spinni ng. A new dye house, 





195 by 72 feet is nearly compl eted 


Massachusetts, North Adams. “Wikedlionas & 
Howard will enlarge their plant. Although definite 
plans have not yet eee arranged, they will in- 
stall new spinning machinery (worsted) and a 
large number of looms. 

Michigan, Sault Ste Marie. The Soo Woolen 
Mills Co. reported to build an addition to th: 
plant, has increased the capital stock from $60,000 
to $120,000. 

*New Jersey, Passaic. The Botany Worsted 
Mills have recently completed erection of a large 
dychouse and finishing room. 
















New Jersey, Passaic The new spinning mill 
for Forstmann & Huffmann Company has been 
about completed. This is a five story building. 
Nego tiations are reported under way for a new 
dyehouse and finishing room, also addition « 
more looms, about double the present number 
New York, Lestershire. Several new buildings 
are to be erected by the Faatz-Reynolds Felting 
Co. One building will be 100 by 7o feet. 

Ohio, Cleveland. The Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Co. is to increase the capital stock from $1,500,- 
000 to $3,000,000. The company proposes building 
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a large addition to their dye house at Ravenna. 
Contract has been awarded for erection of an ad 
ditional story to mill at this place for increasing 
loom capacity. 

*Ontario, Almonte. We have been advised by 
the Rosamond Woolen Co. that they have only 
prepared the plans for a new addition to their 
plant. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Felt Co., now at Adams & Emerald Sts., are re 
moving their machinery to their new quarters on 
Powder Mill Road in Frankford in the Old Frog 
more Mill. When in operation in their new mill 
they will have 4 sets, 1,200 spindles and 20 broad 
looms. They manufacture papermakers’ felts and 
printe¢s’ and lithographers’ cloths 





Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Pla ve been 
prepared for erection of a large weave ied tw 
stories, brick, for D. Goff & Sons It is p 
posed to install about 150 looms. 


Rhode Island, ‘Washi ngton. It is reported that 
improvements are to be made at the Livingstone 
Worsted Mills and that 50 new looms will be 
installed. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

New York, Auburn. The Columbian Rope Co 
has awarded contract for the erection of an ad 
lition, 100 by 60 feet, 3 stories and basement. 

*Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Laurel Hill Dy: 
ing Co.’s new addition, reported to be built, will 
be 18 by 26 feet, for finishing room, office pur 
poses and vault 

Pennsylvaniz 
ery now at 
to their new 
moreland witl 


Fairhill Bleach 
., will remove 
St. above West 
} “he new building 
is of brick 131 by 50 feet and will be equipp 
with the latest improved machinery for the bleacl 
ing of skein yarn, tapes, etc. The proprietors ar« 
Thomas Hulme and Edward A. Schneider 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. David Har- 
vey & Sons, Janney St. below Allegheny Avenue, 
report that they have recently put in 20 looms 
for the manufacture of fibre floor coverings which 
they sell direct. They also dye, print and finish 
cotton and jute goods and are converters of cotton 
1 


goods 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The John H 


Hughes Company have fitted up the first floor of 
the building at 216 W. Dauphin St., for the con 
ing and winding of all kinds of yarns operating 
250 spindles. The John H. Hughes Co. state that 
in starting up this plant, they do so for the con 
venience of their customers in order that they may 
receive their yarn more promptly, as they are 
large dealers in cotton and mercerized yarns with 
a main office and warehouse at 2380 North &th St 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Nicetown Dy: 
Works, Westmoreland & C Sts., have had plans 
prepared for a three story addition to their present 
plant which will measure 69 by 58 feet. They 
are dyers of fast blacks skein yarns and sulphur 
ylacks on hosiery. 
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land, West Barrington Work will 

May Ist in th addition under 

for the Frost Finishing Co., manufacturers of 
leather 


ne new 


id, Woonsocket. A new dye house 
for the Friedericks Dyeing Co 
— 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


A petition in bankruptcy 
rd S. Handy, showing lia- 
assets of $855. This mill 

by fire and although Mr. 
| d at that time to rebuild, it is 
present what will be done. 
issachusetts, Charlton City. Akers & Taylor, 
manufacturers of satinets, cassimeres, cloakings, 
etc., are reported financially embarrassed. <A 
meeting of the creditors was held at the Bay State 
House, Worcester, April 4th. The liabilities are 
estimated at $200,000. It is reported that the Tay- 
lor Mig. Co., Hope Valley, R. I., in which Mr. F. 
S. Taylor is interested, is also involved. 
Ontario, 


made an 


Dunnville. The Coupe Mfg. Co. has 
assignment to T. P. Langley of Ontario. 
\t a meeting of the creditors it was decided to 
wind up the estate. The liabilities are about 
$55,000, the nominal assets about $57,000. $25,000 

f liabilities is due the bank, and secured by 

ignment. The merchandise creditors are prin- 

ally spinners, yarn dealers, and machine build- 
ind they will be the heaviest losers. 

Virginia, Norfolk. An attachment has been is 
sued against the Northside Knitting Co. on an 
assigned claim of Chas. JT. Webb & Co. William 
Sloane of Berkley, has been appointed receiver 
of the property. The company assets of 
about $20,000 with liabilities not over $6,000. It 

stated that the difficulty arises from dispute 

ong the stockholders. 


en 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


it tne 


1 
cialims 


Alabama, Fayetteville. It is reported that J. E. 
Poindexter and H. K. Holman, with others, are 
interested in establishing a cotton mill at this place 
and are trying to organize a company with capi- 
tal stock of $100,000. 
reported 
at this place is to be put in 


IC 

Arkansas, Mammoth Springs. It is 
that the cotton mill 
peration again 


California, Sacramento. It is reported that a 


is being contemplated at this place. 
secretary of the Sacramento Valley 
Association is interested. 

Montreal. Leslie G. Craig of the 
Textile Co., is also interested in the 
tton Co., recently organized to operate 


linen factory 
O. H. Miller, 
Development 
*Canada, 
Dominion 
Wabasso C 
a new plant 
Canada, Toronto Work has 
started on erection of a new 
square, for Mr. DeSauzea, of St 
manufacturer of silks 


been reported 
building, 130 feet 
Etienne, France, 


Connecticut, 
h ive been 


Hanover. The Airlie Mills, Inc., 
organized with capital stock of $60,000 
and succeed the Airlie Mills, of which Angus Park 
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has been sole proprietor. James W. Eadie is 
president of the company; Angus Park, treasurer 
and general manager_and D. P. Warwick, super 
intendent. Plant is equipped with 6 sets cards and 
I narrow and 32 broad looms. 


Connecticut, Norfolk. The Aetna Silk Co.’s 
plant has been closed for a few days on account 
of broken machinery. 


*Connecticut, Pine Meadow. D. B. Smith & 
Sons mill which has been damaged by fire is now 


1 


all in operation. 


*Connecticut, Putnam. The Pine Tree Worsted 
Co., which has started operations, is operating 
the plant night and day. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The Washburn 
Silk Co. of South Coventry will establish their 
mill at this place. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The Willimantic Cot- 
ton Mills Corporation have been sold to the treas 
urer of the Windham Mfg. Co. and will be 
operated for the present at least under the name 
of The Windham Mfg. Co. and managed by their 
treasurer and superintendent. 


Georgia, Buchanan. It is reported that a meet- 
ing is to be held by business men of the place to 
consider erecting a cotton mill. 

*Georgia, Calhoun. {t is reported that $50,000 
has been subscribed toward a new cotton mill at 
this place. 


Georgia, Columbia. G. Gunby Jordan, president 
of the Eagle & Phoenix Mills, has been elected 
president of the Georgia State Immigration Asso 
ciation, succeeding Hon. F. M. Oliver of Savan- 
nah. 

Georgia, Eatonton. It is reported that property 
has been purchased at this place by Chicago 
capitalists for purpose of erecting a large cotton 
mill. 

Georgia, LaGrange. It is reported that another 
cotton mill is to be established here. 

Massachusetts, Clinton. The Victor Manufac- 
turing Company has been reorganized. Leonard 
B. Schoenfeld (New York) and Emil Heinstedt 
(New York) have been elected president and treas- 
urer respectively of the company, succeeding 
Victor P. Thewlis and Wm. G. Wright, resigned. 
Until a permanent superintendent is secured, Dan- 
iel Brown will act as manager of the plant. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. The Bart Linn Wool- 
en Company has been incorporated with capita! 
stock of $25,000 to operate the plant of the J. W 
Linnehan Worsted Co. Plant is equipped with 34 
looms, making wool and worsted cloths. F. § 
Klebart is president and superintendent of the 
company and J. W. Linnehan, treasurer. 

Massachusetts, Great Barrington. The River- 
dale Mills have been leased by the Edgemere Man- 
ufacturing Company for a period of five years. It 
is expected that a large number of additional 
people will be employed. 

*Massachusetts, Holyoke. The Bullard Thread 
Co. is to move the plant, June 1st, from Appleton 
Street to Whiting Street Building, 30 and 32 Main 
St. There will be no change in the management 
of the plant. 
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*Massachusetts, 
‘o.’s hosiery plant 
\pril 18th, by J. E. 





Lowell. Greenwood & Payton 
will be sold at public auction 
Conant & Co., auctioneers 


*Massachusetts, Medway. The Medway Woolen 
Mill, recently reported purchased by Samuel E. 
Hull, has been resold by Mr. Hull. It is stated 
hat preparations have been made by the new 
wner whereby the plant will be put in operation 
it an early date. 












Sf 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. It is reported 
that the Potomska Mill is considering plans for 
erecting a new weave shed. 

New Bedford. It is 
mill is to be 









Massachusetts, 
that a new silk 
place. 


reported 
established at this 








Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Taber Mill 
has purchased the Quansett Spinning Mill. The 
capital stock of the Taber company has been in- 
creased from $410,000 to $820,000 to make the pur- 
chase. Work is being rushed on the Quansett 
plant. 










Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Rivulet Mills, at 
present idle, are reported likely to be started up 
under new management and the proposition is now 
under consideration. 


*Massachusetts, Ware. The Geo. H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co. advises that they have no intention of 
building a large addition to their No. 4 mill, and 
such repairs and changes in buildings as antici- 
pated will not materially add to the productive 
capacity. 

*Massachusetts, Westfield. The new partnership 
at this place with which Mr. Warren has become 
interested, will be known as The Austin-Warren 
Co., manufacturing whip snaps and lashes. 


Massachusetts, Williamstown. The Boston Fin- 
ishing Works at this place have been sold at public 
auction, J. E. Conant & Co., Lowell,, Mass 
auctioneers, to B. Hanen and H. Jacobs, of North 
Adams, 















Mexico, Guadalajara. It is reported 
Campania Industrial de Guadalajara is 
another large mill at this place. 


that the 
to erect 









Michigan, Ypsilanti. The Union Trust Co. has 
asked for a receiver for the Ypsilanti Underwear 
Co., operating factories at Ann Harbor and this 
city and a storehouse in Detroit 





Minnesota, Foley. It is reported that a knitting 
mill is to be established here. 






Minnesota, Mankato. Messrs. John A. Farmer 
and A. R. Pfau, Jr.. have purchased the entire 
interests in the Midland Knit Goods Co., from 





Messrs. F. R. Volk, F. G. Cuttle and H. W. Volk. 
The new firm will be known as Farmer & Pfau, a 
o-partnership. 


*Minnesota, St. Cloud. Frank Mattock of Pills- 
bury is reported as interested in the new woolen 

ill reported projected at this place. It is expected 
hat the plant will be running by June Ist, mak- 
ing yarns, suitings, blankets and hosiery. 


*New Hampshire, Lebanon. All supplies and 
materials for the Merrimack Woolen Company, 
recently incorporated, will be purchased at Lowell 
by E. G. Morrison, agent. All goods will be sold 
through Deering, Milliken & Co. 
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New Hampshire, Suncook [The China, the 
Pembroke and the Webster Mills, whi 
operated under one management for 
have consolidated into one 
known as. the Mills, 
Charles Walcott is the new 
bined plants contain over 
about 2,800 looms. 





h have beet 
some time, 
company, to be 
capital $850,000 
treasurer. 
100,000 





been 
Suncook 
The 

spindles 


com 

and 
New Jersey, Passaic. The Argyro Silk Mills 
have been closed for some time, owing to scarcity 
of competent help. This concern is run in con 
junction with the American Silk Weaving Co., 
troubled in the same way and which contemplates 
moving to Paterson, N. J. 


Newe Jersey, Paterson. The Harrow-Saunders 
Silk Mfg. Co. has dissolved partnership and the 
business will be continued by Mr. Fred Harrow, 
under his name. 

*New Jersey, Paterson. The new building to 
be erected by P. S. Van Kirk & Co., will be 200 
by 58 feet, 3 stories and will be rented. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Goldy Ribbon Co 
has been reported incorporated with capital stock 
of $25,000 for manufacturing silk ribbons. Fred 
Harrow, L. Goldstein and J. Barnert are among 
the incorporators. Company has an office at 178 
Water St. 

*New Jersey, Paterson. 
Co. will 


The Mapele Silk Mfg. 
start work at once on erection of a new 
building which they propose having completed in 
July. They will have a total equipment of from 
75 to 100 looms for making silk ribbons. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. We have been advised 
by Ratch & Dime that they will do nothing this 
summer on erection of a new building. 


They now 
operate 12,000 spinning spindles. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Edw. Weissecher has 
moved his mill from 109 E. 17th St. to 202 Pater- 
son St. This is a plant for finishing silk and 
cotton thread for the trade. 


New Jersey, Paterson. L. Decourcelle has dis- 
posed of his broad silk plant in the Harmony 
Mill to M. Lombaerde, who will continue same on 
making plain goods. 

New York, Boonville. An effort is being made 
to secure location of the proposed new knitting 
mill by Messrs. Farrell and O'Hara. 


New York, Delhi. The Delhi Silk Co. recently 
reported re-organized, has opened a temporary oi- 
fice at 19 Mercer Street. H. M. Klink is in charge. 
They propose removing to the Silk 
Bldg., Broadway and Broome Sts. 


*New York, Glen Falls. The Standard Textile 
Co. has increased the capital stock from $25,000 
to $60,000. 

New York, Manlius. 


Glove Co. has leased the 


Exchangt 


Silk 


ry tor a 


The Tonawanda 


giove lac 


period of 
start Apri 

*New York, Mohawk. H. G. 
dent and treasurer of the 
recently re-organized and Frank L. Riche, super 
intendent This plant is equipped with 8 sets 
cards; 2,400 cotton spindles; 52 knitting n 
and 100 sewing machines. 


five years 


15th 


Operations are expected to 


1 


Munger 1S 


presi 
Paragon 


Knitting Co., 








Personals. 


un has accepted position as boss 

the Hayward and Schuster Mills, East 

, Mass He | formerly employed at 
r-Lake Mills, and also at Webster, Mass 

] ft designing 

School, 

was pre- 

ountain pen and 


-onnections last 
R. I1., as 
; is pleasantly remembered 
r his employ by the presentation of 
l 1a beautiful Elk charm, 
He has accepted 
New Bedford 


ynfined to 


tion as sec 
Wm. Clark 


formerly 


been appointe 
representative 


n Boston. He is a 


Winchester, Mass 


Tr the 
Town, N 


lagticoke 


vho has had charge of the 
cket Napping Machine Co 
take a much needed rest. 

this company for seven 


lan in the machine 

y’s mill at 

epted a posi- 

npany, Central 
*hine shop. 

has ac- 

the Cen 

ceeding E 


\. Mitchell, who resigned to accept a position at 
Hartford, Vt. 

John S. Sherwood has accepted a position a 
overseer of carding at the Pondville Woolen Mills, 
\uburn, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
Plainville, Conn. 


John H. Brackett, overseer of carding for th 
Sawyer Woolen Mills, Dover, N. H., has resigned 
He was for many years overseer of rdin t 
the Sawyer Mill, and has seen the mill 
a small industry to its present capacity. 


LT 


Wm. Bahan, second hand in the weaving depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has 
resigned. 

Ernest Rodes has accepted the position as de- 
signer for the Slayden-Kirksey Woolen Mills, 
Waco, Texas. He was formerly employed at the 
Indian Spring Mills, Madison, Me. 

Irving J. Johnson, superintendent of the Hope- 
ville Mfg. Company of Worcester, Mass., has re- 
signed his position and has been succeeded by 
E. A. Bigelow, son of the president and treas- 
urer of this company. 

Robert A. Bain has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at Stanley Woolen Company, Ux 
bridge, Mass. He was formerly employed at The 
Merchants Woolen Mills, East Dedham, Mass. 

W. H. Pierce, Webster, Mass., has accepted a 
position as boss dyer for the C. A. Root Co., Ux 
bridge, Mass. 

E. L. Goble, who has been general carder and 
spinner for the past two years at the Caraleigh 
Mill, Raleigh, N. C., has resigned to becom 
superintendent of the Glen Raven Mills, Burling 
ton, N. C 

James Campbell has accepted a position as ove1 
seer of spinning with the Thorndyke Company 
West Warren, Mass. 

Isaac W. Still, overseer of the dyeing depart 
ment of the Merrick Mills, Holyoke, Mass., has 
resigned after forty years of service with this com 
pany. He was presented with a cane and umbrell 
is a token of appreciation of his treatment during 
his service. 


Pontoosuc Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., has 
and accepted a position at Maynard, Mass. 


John J. Sheehan, overseer of carding at th 


Thomas B. Odell has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding with Beebe, Webber Com 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. He was formerly employe 
it the Meriden Woolen Company, Meriden, Conn 

Wm. A. Anderton has resigned his position as 
superintendent of Sidney Blumenthal & Company, 
Shelton, Conn. He is succeeded by Paul E. Meiss 
ner. Mr. Anderton was presented with a gold 
headed pin and a silver smoking-set by the help 
on his retirement. 

Wm. Catterson has accepted the positi 
assistant to master mechanic Duffy at the 
Print Works, Riverpoint, R. I. 

Thos. Johnson, overseer of weaving at the 
Somerset Worsted Company, Munson, Mass., has 
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me in Springfield, Mass. 


M. T. 


ntendent 









resigned and will take a much needed rest at his 


Dupray has accepted a position as super- 


of the 


Gutta 


Percha 


icturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
nerly employed at Holyoke, Mass. 


D. 


D 


L.. 


Brady 
resignec 
D. A 
He er 
rned 


Rubber 


Carey, overseer of carding 


Woolen 


Company, 
1 and accepted a position at Lincoln, Ill 


f 


Zast 


Brady, 


& Manu- 


was for- 


He 


East 
has 


the 
ran 


at 


il. 


Provost has resigned his position at the 
Brook Mills, Collinsville, Mass., and re- 

to Woonsocket, R. I. 
Gilbert Carpenter, from LaGrange Ga., is now 


superintendent of the Cochrane Cotton Mills, with 


I 


X 


s 


Sparks, 


from the same place, overseer of 


carding and spinning and Mr. Pool as overseer 
weaving. 


1. 


m< 


os 


1e 


F 


at 


( 


neral 
lby 


1 
“les 


Cotton 


ard Foster 


weaving nigi 


Saunders has resigned as overseer of card- 


Cliffside, 
overseer of 
Mill, 
Stone has 
carding dey 


XT 
aN. 


ville, Conn. 


} ] 


"onn. 


C., to accept a position as 


cardi 


1g 


and 


spinning 


Shelby, N. C. 


at the 


resigned his position as over- 


T. Clark, overseer of 


seventeen 


year 


of the spinn 


Raritan, N. J. 


Ss ot 


artment of the Pequot 


Mills, 


has accepted a position as over- 


its at the Pequot Mills, 


Mount- 


spinning for the Somer- 
ville Mfg. Company, Somerville, N. J., has resigned 


ser 


ing at 


V ice. 
the 


He 
Raritan 


has taken 


Woolen 


S. Westall, formerly superintendent of the Ash- 
raft Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Perrin Cotton Mills, 
Celeste, Texas. 


W oonsocket, 
T 


Nicholas O’Rourke has accepted a position as 


ve 


ton 





ign 


will 


ture 


position 
burn. 

William 
t the 


J 


t Pre rctorsyv ille, 


c, 


yhn 
} 


ed 


ra 
r al 


F 


epted 
Springfield, Mass. 


Irving Van 


er 


seer 





I 


a 


rseer of finishing 
Mass., 
accepted 


succeec 


me. 2, 
Lyons, Jr., « 


Providence, 


sressett, 


second ' 
Vt., has been promoted to the 


at the 


ling 


Richard 


yf Riverpoint, 


m.. 5 


hand 


in 


of overseer, made vacant | 


Hadley, fo 
Jraper 


p sition 


Houset 


of weaving 


r the past Io 


1 has 


at The 


ymmpany, Greenville, S. C 


plant at Hopedale, 
as superintendent 


ac 


Saranac 


I 


tl 


Vv 


. 1 
epted 


years fore 


Mass 


Mills, 
Hill, 


a position at the Dunn Worsted Mills, 


> 
XN 


1é€ 


I 


Black- 


who ha 


I., has re 


is position at the Appon Print Works and 
accept a position with a machine 


manutlac- 


dye house 


3. W. Wash- 
man 


has ac- 


of a plant in 


a 


position as 


McGee Manufacturing 


He 





was formerly em- 

loyed at Terra Alta, W. Va. 

Louis Pendergast has accepted a position as 
erseer of carding at the Dexter, Richards Co., 
Newport, N. H. He was formerly employed at 
N 3 mill of the Middlesex Company at Lowell, 
M iSs. 

M. W. Marsh has resigned his position as over- 
eer of spinning for The Evansville Woolen Mills 
ompany, Evansville, Ind 
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P. J. Carey, overseer of finishing for Black River 
Woolen Mills Company, Ludlow, Vt., has resigned 
and accepted a position at the Sheridan Woolen 
Mills, Ashuelot, N. H. 


D. T. Ware, formerly of Gastonia and King’s 
Mountain, N. C., is now overseer of spinning at 
the Fidelity Mills, Charlotte, N. C 

E. H. Boyce has accepted a position as over- 
seer of the finishing department at the Victor 


Mills, Clinton, Mass., succeeding Everett 
who has returned to Indian Orchard, Mass 


Robert Berth has accepted a position as ove 
seer of the dressing room for the Schaghticoke 
Woolgn Mills, Schaghticoke, N. Y., succeeding 
Harry Davis, who has accepted a position at Ply 
mouth, Mass. 

W. A. Boyd of Southbridge, Mass., has accepted 
the position as assistant to agent F. W at 
the Clyde Print Works, Riverpoint, R. I 

Rudolph Werner 
superintendent with 
pany, Paterson, N. J. 

John H. Whitten, agent for the § 
Manchester, N. H., has tendered his resi 
after 6 years of valuable service. 


Perkins 


Green 1 


has accepted a 


the E. J. 


p‘ sition as 


Mig. Com- 


Ross 


John P. Herries has accepted a position 
seer of weaving at the Ballardvale Mills Company, 
3allardvale, Mass. He was formerly employed at 


the Hale & Frost Mfg. Company, Hinsdale, N. H 


nsdai¢ 


is Over 


Robert Casson has been engaged as boss spin- 
ner at the York Mills, St. John. N. B., Canada. 
He was formerly employed at Capron, N. Y 


\dam Sime, 


overseer of spinning for the past 
eight years at the Renfrew Mfg. Company of 
Aadms, Mass., has resigned and accepted a posi- 
tion at the Eclipse Mills in North Adams, Mass 








William Burrows. employed at the Stirling Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., resigned after serving 36 vears as 
overseer of weaving. He was presented with a 
silver service by the operatives in the weave 
room: a beautiful sideboard awaitec at his 


1 him 
1 


ome; agent A. F. Swanton presented him a purss 

of $50 in gold His retirement is regretted bv 
both employer and help Mr. Burrows feels as 
though he is entitled to a rest after so long a 
service 


Lester Haynes, formerly employed at the Earns 
dale Mills, Clinton, Mass., has taken a position as 
inspector of the finished goods at the Victor Mills, 
Clinton, Mass. 

Thomas Gage, for a number of | S 
of weaving at Rivulet Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., but 
more recently employed at Whitinsville Cotton 
Mills, has accepted a position at Hope Valley, 
m.. 2 

E. A. Mitchell, formerly of 
Conn., has accepted a 
of the Hartford 


year overseer 


Stafford 
position as superintendent 


Woolen Co.’s 


Spring 





mill at Hartford 
ee H. Corey hi pos ti n Ss VE 
seer of spinning for the Dawson Ma 
Company, Holden, Mass 
Frank J. Sullivan has accepted a pos 
C. B. Alling, Derby, Conn., in the sp 
partment. He was formerly employed 
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as < ~cepted a 
pe 


recently 


position 
! resigned his posi- 
in the finishing department 
Maynard, Mass 
has accepted a position as over- 
f weaving for the Somerset Woolen Com- 
Monson, Mass. He was formerly employed 
Hawthorne Mills, Glenville, Conn 
ius Schmitz has accepted a position as as- 
int designer with the Laurel Mfg. Company, 
merville, N. J. He was formerly employed at 
Fern Rock Woolen Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William 
yverseer 
He was 


position as 
Kent, Jamesville 
Pondville 


Gallagher has accepted a 
f spinning with P. J. 
formerly employed 
Woolen Mills, Auburn, Mass. 
S. Y. McDonald, has accepted the 
overseer of weaving for the Rigg 
Company, Terra Alta, W. Va. He 
loyed at Dresden, Ohio. 


with the 


position as 
Woolen Mills 
was formerly 
emp! 
Robert Hailey has accepted a position as over- 
t of twisting for the LeRoy Cotton Mills, Le 
N. Y. He was formerly employed at Hol- 
Mass 
B. Harkey has resigned the superintendency 
the Mobile Cotton Mill, and accepted a 
on with the Mobile Electric Light and Power 
is succeed Edward C Beach of 


Shuttleworth overseer of 
Thorndike Co.’s No. 
position, which he has held fe 
, and has left for Fredonia, N. Y. 
John Townsend, overseer of the dressing depart- 
the Crompton Mills, Crompton, R. L., has 
resigned and is succeeded by Carl Larson 
H. Merrick, formerly employed in the Bos- 
ton office of the American Woolen Company, has 
been given a responsible position as cashier at the 
Riverside Mills, Providence, R. I. 
Hawkinson has resigned his position as 
of burling and sewing at the Concord 
Pe nacooKk, N H. 
Slater, formerly percher at the 
Bros’. mill, Lawrence, Mass., has 
ge Lawton’s place. George Beedles has as- 
sumed the charge of the dressing and Mr. Adams 
hing and mending. 


1 
+ } 
i 


Geo. 


Wal- 
taken 


carding at 
H., has been transferred to 
take charge of the finishing 
Woolen Company of that 


, overseer of finishing and 
at Tilton, N 
_. Be 
Merrimack 


Stone, second hand in the weave room 
Mills, Arctic, R. L., has been pro- 
the position of overseer 


Giles has accepted a position as overseer 
h Mills, Clinton, S. C. 
Monroe Cotton Mills. 


l, formerly designer and overseer 

he Hartford Woolen Co., Hartford, 

‘cepted the position as superintendent 
I] J O 

ling and 


Nil at 
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Staffordville, Conn., having resigned his position 
at the Berkley Woolen Millis, Wales, Mass. 


Wm. N. Bailey has been appointed manager 
the Blue Springs Cotton Mill of Oxford, Ala., 
recently purchased by the Planters Mfg. Com 
pany of Boston, Mass. He was formerly employ: 
at Mobile, Ala. 


A. Collins was elected president and W. J 
Brown, vice-president of the Riverdale Mills 
Great Barrington, Mass., at a meeting of the di- 
rectors. 

John McGuire has been engaged by Edward 
T. Steel & Co., Bristol, Pa., as cloth inspector in 
the finishing room. 

William E. Cobbett has accepted the position 
as second hand in the card room at the Mer- 
chants’ Woolen Co., Dedham, Mass. He was 
formerly at Peterboro, N. H. 


John Townsend, overseer of the dressing room 
at the Crompton Mill, Crompton, R. I., severed 
his connection last week and was succeeded by 
Carl Larson, iormer overseer of the sorting room 
Mr. Larson’s promotion left a vacancy, which will 
be filled by James McKay. 

Paul Rice, shipping clerk with H. Waterbury & 
Sons Company, Oriskany, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to the position as assistant to H. Water- 
bury, treasurer of the company. 


A. W. Corey, overseer of weaving for the Hud- 
son Blanket Company of Hudson, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as loom fixer at the Weybosset 
Mills, Providence, R. I. 

Jim Green has accepted the position with the 
Colwell Worsted Company, Providence, R. I., he 
was formerly employed at New Bedford, Mass. 

S. P. Servais has resigned his position at She- 
boygan Falls, Wis., and returned to his home at 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Walter M. Reed 
boss dyer with the 
pany, Hanover, III. 
at Dresden, Ohio. 


John T. Zoss has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Hanover Woolen Mfg. Com- 
pany, Hanover, Ill. He was formerly employed at 
Columbiaville, N. Y. 

Dennis E. Barrett, formerly of the firm of Luw 
lew & Barrett, silk manufacturers, of Allentown, 
Pa., has become superintendent of the new rib- 
bon manufacturing department of the 
Mill 

James Dolphin, formerly superintendent of the 
No. 3 Mill at New York Mills, Oneida County, N 
Y., is now superintendent of a large mill in Mon- 
treal. 

Geo. W. Burr, has accepted the position at the 
Racine Woolen Mills, Peru, Ind., as overseer oi 
finishing. He was formerly employed at Newport, 
N. H. 

Fred Crook, overseer of weaving at the Earns 
cliffe Mills, Providence, R. I., has severed his con- 
nection and with others intends entering into the 
manufacturing of worsted goods. 


has accepted the position as 
Hanovetf Woolen Mfg 
He was formerly employed 


Com- 


Unicorr 


Richard Owens, overseer of weaving at the Wey- 


bosset Mills, Providence, R. I., has resigned and 
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pted a 
rnscliffe 
Edward Long of 
position as boss 


p' sition as overseer of 
Mills, of the same city. 
Pittsfield, ee has taken 
carder at the Berkley Woolen 


weaving at the 
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D. E. C. Clough has resigned as overseer of 
pooling and warping with the Olympia Mill 
-olumbia, S. C., to accept the position of night 


uperintendent of the 
S. C. He 


ume place a 


Dillon Cotton Mills, Dillon, 
employed by the Maple Mill at this 
year as overseer of spinning and 


was 
ago 


Thomas Hennessy has accepted the position as 
general second hand in the card room of the Dana 
Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me. He was formerly 
mployed with J. R. Montgomery Co., Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

Ed. Grant is the new 
Vardy Mill, 
S. Lovelace has resigned his 
esigner at the Brookford Mills, 


William Tencks who has 
ing at the Valley Falls Co.’ 


ling at the 


overseer of car? 


Greenville, S. C. 


position as 
Hickory, N. C 
been overseer of card- 
s mill at Albion, R. I., 
has tendered his resignation, to take effect this 
week. He has accepted a position as_ superin- 


ill in New Bedford. Mass. 


A. Young has accepted a position as over- 
$ spinning at the Knapp Spinni ng Company, 
Richmond, Me. He was formerly employed at 
Biddeford, Me 

Zebona B. Kemp, assistant 
he No. 2 mill of the Renfrew Mfg. Company, 
\dams, Mass., has resigned. He has been with 
this company twenty-three vears as overseer of 
beaming. He 


tendent of a m 


Wm 


eer Ol 


superintendent of 


is succeeded by Godfrey Sanderson. 
Holden Spinney, formerly boss mechanic for the 
Plainfield Woolen Company, has accepted a posi- 


tion at Broad Brook, Ct 
Jos. Heath accepted a 
f spinning for J. Broadbent 
Conn He ormerly 
N. H 
J. Marshall Mabery has accepted a 


rverseer of weaving at the 


has position as 
& Sons, 


employed at 


overseer 
Unionville 
was Hinsdale, 
position as 
Floyd County Cotton 


Mill, Rome, Ga. He was formerly in the Erwin 
Mill, West Durham, as second hand, but has for 
some time held a similar position at Lindale, Ga., 
nd on leaving there his hands presented him 
vith a handsome ring and watch charm. 


‘ Tipton of South 
epted a position as 
Cotton Mills, Edenton, 


George Bothamly, 
York Mills Bleac 
ened. 


Carolina has recently ac- 
carder at the Edenton 
N. C. 

superintendent of the 
-hery, New York Mills 


boss 


New 
N. Ya 
as res 
Peter Bauer has resigned his position as weav- 
ing foreman with Haenichen Brothers Silk Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J and acce pted a position as 
superintendent with C Stohn & Sons, Jersey City 
Heights. 
Paul Stohn has 


resigned as superintendent of 


C. Stohn & Sons Silk Mill, Jersey City Heights, 
ind will engage in the real estate business. 


Oscar O. Schaeffer has accepted a position as 
yverseer of carding and spinning for Libbey & 
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Dingley, Lewiston, Me He was 
ployed at Dryden, N. Y. 

W. S. Libbey, of the firm of Libbey I ‘ 
Company, Lewiston, Me., sailed on Saturday 
April 20th, for a short stay in Europe. 

R. E. Gooch has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding for the Whittenton Mfg. Company, 
Taunton, Mass. He was formerly 
the V Mills, New York. 

J. D. Beiers from Walhalla, S. C., has 
I f the spinning, spi twisting 
1e V Mill, Greenville, S. C. 
George C. May, formerly of Laurel, 


€ mployed at 
ictory 


taken 


and reel- 





yoling. 


Ing 





ardry 


Miss., is 


now superintendent of Argonaut Cotton Mill, 
Covington, Ky 
J. G. Oswald overseer of spinning at the Daniel 


son Cotton Co., Danielson, Conn., 
W. O’ Leary has 
of weaving at 


has resigned 


accepted a Fooles | as epee 


Lewisburg Woolen Mills, Lewis- 


burg, Pa. He was formerly canines d at Tread n, 
Ohio 

Nicholas Hanley has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at Scott & Scott’s Mill, Ux- 


bridge, Mass., succeeding Frank 
chas. Van Kleeck has accepted a 
overseer of spinning for the 
pany, Passaic, N. J., he 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reynolds 


position as 
Woolen Com- 


was formerly employed at 


Passaic 


E. J. Barry has resigned his position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Acushnet Mills, New Bed 
ford, Mass 

Wm. Wilke. who for the past two years was 
overseer of burling at North Vassalboro, Me., has 
tendered his resignation to accept a position 


Mill. 
Southern of Hinsdale, Mass.., 
position with the American Felt C 
Conn. 
Edward McCann has accepted a 
hand of weaving at the Utica 
ton Mills, Utica, N. Y. 
Clarence M. Elliott 


a Massachusetts 

James H 
cepted a 
Glenville 


position as 


second Steam Cot- 


a his positi nm as 


overseer of finishing at the Coc Woolen Mil 

East Rochester, N. H., and si snenaiiel a more 
lucrative position in Rockville, Conn. Friday 
night, Mr. Elliott’s employes gathered at his 
home unexpectedly and presented him with a 


chain 


naries 


handsome gold watch, 
He is succeeded by ( 
Mass. 

Charles E. Strout, 
Osgood Mills, has 
land Mills, 


} - 
cnarm 


Billerica, 


and Masonic 
McGill of 





overseer of weaving at the 
been transferred to the Mar 


Andover, Mass., to take charge ” of 


weaving at that mill 
Frank Loomis has resigned as boss weaver at 
Versailles, Conn., and returned to Pawtucket, R 


I. He was presented with a gold watch and chain, 
a Knights Templar charm, and a Meerschaum pipe 
by the help employed at the mill. 

G. W. Ekdahl, overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Beacon Manufacturing Company, New Bed 
ford, Mass., has accepted a position at the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company, Nashua, N. H. 

Zebeniah B. Kemp has resigned his 
assistant superintendent of the 
Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 


position as 
main mill of the 
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is accepted a position as 
he new ribbon manufacturing 
Inicorn Mills, Allentown, Pa. 
1as accepted a position as 
1 and warping tor the 
ohns, N. B. 
rseer of spinning at the 
, passaic, N. §. Bes 
Geneva Mills, Provi- 


over- 


has accepted a position 
the East Brady Woolen 
4., succeeding B. F. Carey, 

yn at Lincoln, Ill. 


been appointed manager: 
f the Buffalo Forge Com 
Mr. Leadbetter 
Philadelphia office 
ipany and previous to 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

sly has been in 

yne into 


years, 


tne 


has g 


is accepted a position as over- 
he Weybosset Mills, Provi- 
signed his position as Over- 
Jenckes Mill, War- 


second-hand at this 


past 
I Textile 

Americ 
published by the 
n May Mr. Curtiss has 
several months, but came 
| within a few weeks, and 
and office 
much liked and 
extile World Record 


nd mill supply busi- 


*i’t 
by many manufac- 
Mr. Curtiss was 


rvived by a widow and 


ness 


Té- 


President 


of the American 
mpany, since its organization, 
vith the Textile Supply Trade, 
Dyewood Extract 
on with the American 

was made a director 
suddenly in the 66th 

Italy, on April 18th 

of Northern Africa, 

and England, when suddenly 
1) death almost im 


Sha 


rpless 
*} 


wing. 
iter Smith died at his home in Somer- 
short illness, from pneumonia. 
prominent woolen manufacturer of 
succeeded his father, J. Harper 
tendent of the Somerset Woolen 
J 

»f the 


( 
1 


ra 


oldest woolen manutac- 
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turers of Stafford Springs, Conn., died at his home 
on Highland Terrace, April 23d, at the age of 7¢ 
years. He had been in failing health for several 
years, and had been unable to attend to business 
for several months. He was born at Dana, Mass 
in 1831, and went to Staffordville when a young 
man. He learned the dyers trade, and was for a 
time boss dyer at Staffordville. In 1866 he went 
to Wales, Mass., becoming superintendent of the 
Shaw Mills, which position he held for 6 years 
From there he removed to Monson, and became 
associated with Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., in the oper- 
ation of what was known as the Branch Mill, under 
the name of Holmes & Ellis. After 6 years lh 
sold his interests there, and bought out the in 
terest of his brother, D. W. Ellis, in the Orcutt- 
ville Mill. Julius Converse was the other partner 
in the Orcuttville Mill, and the plant was operated 
under the name of Ellis, Converse & Company 
until 1893, when A. D. Ellis, of Monson, bought 
out the Converse interest. The deceased was 
vice-president of the Stafford Savings Bank, and 
had director in the National Bank. He 
leaves one daughter, Mrs. Maud Chase. 


J. A. Young, 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. 


been a 


superintendent of the Fairmount 
C., died of pneumonia 
his home in Fairmount. He was formerly em 
ployed in a New England mill, and left f 
South in 1884. He was 54 years of age 

time of his death. 


Artemus Whitney, one of the early settlers of 
Maynard, Mass., died at Maynard. Years ago, 
with Amory Maynard, he was interested and built 
the dam across the Assabet River. He also helped 
to build the mill pond and laid the foundation for 
the first houses for the accommodation of the mill 
help. 

Alonzo S. Covel, a prominent figure in the co 
ton manufacturing industry in Massachusetts, died 
April 13, at his home in Boston, Mass. He had 
been ill about three months, but not until within 
a few weeks had his illness become serious. He 
was for many years treasurer of the Tremont & 
Suffolk Mills and at one time of the Boott Cotton 
Mills, Lowell, Mass., and a director in both. H« 
was a prominent member of the Home Market 
Club, serving as vice-president last year. 


J. F. Gebhart, who for a number of months was 
endeavoring to organize a company to re-open the 
woolen and cotton mills at New Albany, Ind., died 
in that city a few days after making arrangement 
for the sale of the cotton mills to a company, and 
details had been perfected with the understanding 
that he was to be the manager. 

Harry A. Smith, superintendent of the Somerset 
Mig. Company, Raritan, N. J., died at his home 
in that place. He was forty years of age and has 
spent most of his life in the woolen business hav- 
ing succeeded his father as superintendent of this 
mill, 

William R. Parks, 74 years of age, died Saturday 
April 2oth, at his home in Palmer, Mass., wher« 
he had been well known. He had been engaged 
in several business enterprises in Palmer and 
3rinville. In 1857 he bought the batting mill of 
Horace Clark, on the ground where now stands 
the carpet mill. In 1862 he changed the product 
to shoddy. 








New Publications. 


Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 





Practical Treatise on Self-Acting Mules; by 
Thomas Thornley; third edition, 661 pages, 





4 1/2 by 7; John Heywood, Manchester, Eng 
land. Price $3.50. 

(he third edition of this work, just issued, has 
been revised and enlarged to accommodate new 
material resulting from the advance in mule spin- 
ning. The additions refer to cop shaping and the 
various improved appliances in mule spinning 


brought out since the publication of the second 
edition. The reader will find here not only a clea: 
statement of the theory and the practice of mule 
spinning, but also a detailed description of the lead- 
ing makes of mules. It is written by a practical 
mule spinner and is freely illustrated. 





The Factory and Workshop Act; by J. W. Carter, 
Solicitor; J. & G. Toulmin, Blackburn, Eng. 
Price 50 cents. 

Chis littl book has been compiled by a Black- 
burn lawyer who has made a specialty of the 
I lish jaw relating to cotton factories. Mr. 
( is a man of high standing in his proiession, 
being the legal adviser of the North and North- 
east Lancashire Cotton Spinners and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. He has not only had experience 
in the practice of factory law, but in the framing 
of the law itself when it was passing through Par- 
liament. The object of this little book is to pre- 
sent in clear, concise form such information as 
will prove of value to the manufacturer and em- 
ploye subject to the provisions of the act, and 
thus guide both in keeping within its provisions. 
While the book is not directly applicable to Amer- 
ican conditions yet, dealing as it does with the re- 
lations of employer and employe, it will doubtless 
repay study in the United States at this time, 
Owing to the agitation for improvement in the 
conditions labor in cotton factories. 





The Crisis in the Cotton Industry (La Crise de 


Industrie Cotonniere); by Paul Mairet; 221 
pages, 6 1/2 by 10; Jacquot & Floret, Dijon 
France. Price $1.25. 


The scarcity of cotton has led the author to 
write a very interesting book on what he terms the 
crisis in the cotton industry. It begins with a gen- 
eral review of the industry, followed by chapters 
under the following heads: 1. Crisis in the indus- 
try. 2. First cause of the crisis: prices of the raw 
material; instability of prices. 3. Second cause of 
the crisis: lack of equilibrium between production 
and sale of the product; effect of the disturbance 
on European, particularly French, industry. 4. 
Third cause of the crisis: defective organization 
of selling methods. 5. Remedy for the high price 
of the raw material and the instability of the 
price. 6. Remedies for the lack of equilibrium be- 
tween production and sale of the product. 7. 
Remedies for the defective selling organization. 
The text is in French. 
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Handbook of Color Manufacture; A Guide to the 
Production, Testing and Use of Pigments 
(Lehrbuch der Farbenfabrikation); by J. G 
Gentele; Revised by Dr. A. Buntrock; 157 
pages, 6 by 9; Friedr. Vieweg & Son, Braun 
schweig, Germany. Price $2.00. 

In Vol. I of this new edition special attention is 
given to the machines and processes required fo: 
preparing colors obtained from earths. It is in this 
department that greatest progress has been made 
as naturally very little has been added to the 
knowledge of the colors themselves since th 
former edition was issued. The first part of the 
book is devoted to the machines and processes and 
is subdivided as follows: 1. Cleaning and Cleans- 
ing Appliances; 2. Drying and Machinery for Dry- 
ing; 3. Grinding and the Necessary Appliances; 4. 
Sifting and Mixing; 5. Chemical Treatment of the 
Colors. The second part ot the book treats of the 
colors themselves and has an account of their re- 
spective characteristics and uses. The work is 
freely illustrated with many excellent drawings of 
the apparatus used in the various processes. The 
text is in German. 


En 


Business Literature. 


Spring Painting; Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
An attractive booklet calling attention to Dix- 
on’s “Silica-Graphite” paint as a preservati f 
wood and metal work for fences, 


e of 


V 
smoke-stacks 
roois, water towers, etc. 


Gears; Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia, Pa 

A very interesting and valuable catalogue of th 
various gears manufactured by this company. It 
gives full details regarding their stock gears, also 
rules and tables for figuring gears. It is a book 
that will prove not only useful for ordering th 
Philadedphia gears, but also a handbook for refe 
ence on the general subject of gearing 








Steel Plate Planing Mill Exhausters and Dust Sep- 
arators; Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
Nx. 

A leaflet giving illustrations, price lists, 
) 


I 


and di- 
mensions of the Buffalo steel plate planing mill 


S 


exhausters, blowers and separators \ copy will 

be sent on application. : 

Opportunities; Rock Island-Frisco Lines, St 
Louis, Mo. 

This book contains a concise account of eacl 
town and city along the 13,500 miles of railroad en 
braced in the Rock Island, Frisco and Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois lines. In columns parallel with 
the description of the community is given a list 


of the existing openings for business houses, 
tories, mills and industries of all kinds 

Many new towns and cities have come into ex 
istence along the large number of newly-con 
structed lines of the Rock Island-Frisco, in whicl 
numerous fine business openings exist 

Every manufacturer interested in changing tl 
location of his plant can secure a copy by addres 
ing M. Schulter, Industrial Commissioner, Roc] 


NOCK 
Island-Frisco Lines, St. Louis, Mo 
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Banquet to Professors. 


American House, a ban 
luates of the evening 
Lowell Textile Scho: 
department. After the 
class president presented to Fenw 
head of the department in textile design 
il painting, and to Arthur F. Ferg 


n the same department, a fine 


ora 


——_——_$_ 


A Texas View of Cotton Warehouses. 


to see the cotton warehouse idea 
We are sure no greater misfo 
fall the farmer than a chain of war: 
houses covering the cotton-growing district, 
vhich the producer would store his cotton. Why 
we say this? Let us show you: The moment a 
f cotton is put into a warehouse it becomes 
lly spot cotton; it is visible. With all of the 
cotton stored in warehouses, the men wh 
n from the producers would know at all 
a bale, the amount on hand. This knowl- 
would enable them to put their own price on 
the staple. But you say the cotton grower need 
not sell. -Let us see. When he puts his cotton in 
storage he borrows a certain per cent. of its value: 
on this sum borrowed he must pay interest. If 
he has not sold by the time the loan becomes due, 
he must pay additional interest—and, perforce, if 
he does not sell he will continue to pay interest 
until the balance of his cotton goes to the profits 
of the warehouse owners. Then wherein has he 
profited except that he has helped to give some- 
body a job keeping his cotton for him? But 
say the mills must buy. Bosh! Which do you thin 
could longer stand a game of freeze-out, the man 
with a few bales of cotton or the corporation with 
ex- 1 million dollars behind it? We believe the cotton 
had an warehouse speil is being worked by cotton specu- 
] lators who want to tie the cotton grower hand 
and foot—and even make the cotton grower pay 
for the cords which bind him—The Sulphur 
Springs (Texas) Gazette. 


i ia 
Sirocco Engineering Company Removes to 
New Offices. 


increasing business of the Siroc 
». has necessitated their removal t 

larger offices in New York, which have been se 
ured in the new West Street Building, corner of 
Cedar and West Sts., where they are on the ground 
floor of the Cedar St. side. This building, which is 
the latest of New York’s modern skyscrapers, is 
fi to attract the attention of visitors arriving 
by water, as it is almost directly on the water 
of the General Electric front, and near the very tip of the city, close to 
located in the Union attery Park. The view from the offices in this 
Si the fire, the- building is very interesting and attractive. They 
ings Bank are well worth a visit not only for that reason, but 
rehouses as well as for the profit of learning the merits of 


1 


the Sirocco propeller fans. 












The Germania Dye Works. 


rhe illustration shows the enlarged plant of the 


Germania Dye Works at Kensington and Alle- 
gheny Avenues, Philadelphia. This plant has re- 
‘ently been remodeled and equipped with new ma- 
‘hinery, including some special machines which 
are giving most excellent results. The business 
vas started by Max Sarfert in 1890, to dye oxi- 


dized black on hosiery. Mr. Sarfert is still sole 
proprietor, and has enlarged the plant and its 
facilities from time to time, so that at present it is 
a complete plant for dyeing, coning, tubing and 
twisting cotton, woolen and worsted yarns. He 
also dyes cotton warp and hosiery in black and 
colors, and claims his system of dyeing warps is 
superior to other methods. Quite recently, after 
long and careful experiment, he has perfected a 
system of dyeing cotton yarn on parallel tubes. 
This is of especial interest to the twisting trade, 
and the tremendous demand for twisted yarns at 
the present time has led to great activity in this 
branch. Weavers, yarn merchants and twisters 
have been quick to recognize the success of this 
process, and Mr. Sarfert will be pleased to send 
samples to interested parties. The Germania Dye 
Works are prepared to fill orders for yarn in any 
form desired, and invite correspondence. 
——______ gq ——______—. 


James Taylor Buys the Oatka Plant. 





James Taylor, dealer in all kinds of knitting 
machinery at 121 Arch St., Philadelphia, has pur- 
chased the knitting, finishing and dyeing machin- 
ery of the Oatka Hosiery Mill at Warsaw, N. Y.., 
consisting of a plant of full fashioned and seam- 
less machinery. The full fashioned plant has been 
sold to the National Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 
The seamless plant will be sold in lots to suit 
purchasers. 
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THE GERMANIA DYE WORKS. 





The Arabol Mfg. Co. 


The Soluble Softening Oil and Sizeolum manu- 
factured by The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., 
New York, are particularly valuable in sizing warps 
by the chain system. They are being used with 
great success on colored goods, mixed with either 
corn or potato starch. Sizeolum is especially use- 
ful on print cloths, sheetings and domestics, but no 
tallow can be used with it. 


The Song of the Belt Man. 


One of the most unique advertisements in the 
Textile World Record is in the advertising pages 
of this issue. E. A. Kellogg, vice-president of the 
Stephenson Manufacturing Company, has pro 
duced a new tune with which to sound the praises 
of Stephenson Bar Belt Dressing. It is a catchy 
tune too, and when well played you imagine you 
hear the “busy hum of industry.” Whoever wrote 
the words is evidently convinced that slipping 
belts are all behind instead of before him. “The 
Song of the Belt Man” bids fair to become popu- 
lar, and we wouldn’t be at all suprised to hear 
it at the conventions this spring and summer. 
Look it up and if vou can’t play it yourself get 
your wife or daughter to play it for you 


——__¢ 


The Oatka Knitting Company of Warsaw, which 
has recently been reorganized and is starting up, 
has placed an order with Robert W. Gormley & 
Company for eight tables to equip their mill 
which will be delivered in June. The Gormley 
works are very busy and have been filling some 
large rush orders, as the market calls for goods 
made on this class of machinery. 


—_—___¢ 


The B. F. Boyer Co., Camden, N. J., have 
placed a repeat order for humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass 
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Good Water Available for any Mill. 


As almost connected with the manu- 
facturing, dyeing or finishing departments in a 
textile mill knows, there is nothing that has the 
same relative importance to the highest success 
of the quality of the finished product, as the char- 
icter of the mill’s available water supply. Yet 
this is the very point that usually gets the least 
consideration. 

The quality of the water supply depends entirely 
yn the natural conditions obtaining in the particu- 
lar locality from which each water is procured. 
For the purposes of convenience the qualities of 
the various water supplies may be classified as 
alkaline, turbid and hard. Of these only the 
last two will be considered here. 

Turbid waters are met with whenever a mill’s 
supply is obtained from surface streams. As the 
name implies, the trouble they give is from the 
matter in suspension, such being either vegetable 
or mineral. A water of this character can give a 
great deal of trouble, but if no impurities are con- 
tained in solution in harmful quantities, the in- 
stallation of a first-class mechanical filter will 
remove the matter in suspension and give an en- 
tirely satisfactory supply of water. 

Waters of varying degrees of hardness ‘are 
found in practically every locality and may come 

surface streams, springs, and surface or ar- 

wells. The degree of their hardness and the 
ibles they will cause are dependent on the 
quality and amount of impurities they contain in 
solution, such as the carbonates, sulphates and 
chlorides of lime and magnesium. Filtration of 
such waters will give no results whatever beyond 
removing any suspended matter present. Impuri- 
ties in solution can only be removed by two 
methods; i. e., by distillation or by precipitation. 
Distillation, | thorough, is removed from 
-onsideration for industrial purposes by its very 
ligh cost. This leaves the method of chemical 
reatment as the only practical means of changing 
he most troublesome waters into a condition en- 

sly satisfactory for every requirement of a tex- 

mill. 

As + 


everyone 


pure 


urbid and hard waters are so commonly 


is in order to mention some of the 

*s occasioned by their use. As most mod- 

ls are operated by steam power, the first 
trouble met with in using an impure water is in 
the steam plant; waters with these characteristics 
deposit sediment as a result of continuous evapo- 
ration. Such sediment will do one of two things, 
either settle to the bottom of the boiler in the 
form of mud or on the boiler plates and tubes, 
baking into a scale or incrustation. In both cases 
frequent cle g of the boilers is made neces- 
ary, but wl incrustation occurs, such cleaning 
only at considerable expense for 

1 operating the plant, and great wear 

on the boilers. If boilers in such con- 
overhauled at frequent intervals, 
serious damage or accident is most liable to occur. 
As matter suspension is entirely visible to 
the eye it is not difficult to understand why 
waters containing such should be unsatisfactory 
for finishing or dyeing purposes, but where waters 


dition are not 
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contain impurities in solution, the trouble that is 
ahead of the finisher or dyer is not so readily 
noted. 

Soap in a hard water forms a precipitate and a 
curd that gets on the fabric. Or the impurities in 
the water influence other finishing materials to 
such an extent that the final product is inferior to 
similar goods from another mill, such difference 
varying according to the difference in the quality 
of water used in the two mills. 

In dye work a similar fact occurs through the 
impurities in the water influencing the dyeing ma- 
terials and causing chemical reactions and changes 
that result in the goods not properly receiving the 
dyes; in spotting, streaking, or unsatisfactory 
shading, also in a waste of a certain amount of 
dye materials that means additional expense in the 
dyeing department. 

All these facts and others not touched on, 
summed up, mean that mills under the necessity 
of using such character of water, are caused large 
additional expense each year for operation over 
mills more fortunately situated. This additional 
expense runs from hundreds to thousands of dol- 
lars annually for coal, deterioration in boilers, 
labor, wasted materials and spoiled products. 
This waste of money and the remedy of treating 
such waters chemically, previous to their use 
through the mill, is becoming more widely recog- 
nized and employed each year. 

A specialty is made by the American Water 
Softener Co., Philadelphia, of treating all varie- 
ties of hard water by a specially designed appa- 
ratus, which automatically adds a requisite amount 
of chemicals to the water and gives a continuous 
supply of uniform quality. The chemicals added 
precipitate the harmful impurities and leave the 
water sparkling clear and of a quality most desir- 
able for use in the textile mill. This method is 
most satisfactory and economical, costing only a 
couple of cents or less per 1,000 gallons,—the cost 
being, of course, dependent upon the amount of 
impurities in the water. The literature of the con- 
cern mentioned above gives a full description of 
the apparatus and its operation and may be ob- 
tained upon request. 


5 


Overhead Cranes. 


The Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, 
Mich., make a specialty of the Northern overhead 
traveling cranes. Most large plants find an in- 
stallation of this kind convenient, and a great labor 
saver. It can be used in unloading heavy mer- 
chandise or in transferring goods or raw material 
from one part of the yard to another. A recent 
equipment is a 4-ton, 47-span crane with the Ton- 
awanda Company at Tonawanda, N. Y. 


a 


The Wright’s Health Underwear Company have 
recently placed an order for eight knitting tables 
of Robert W. Gormley & Company’s make. This 
will make 53 tables of this make in the mills of 
the Wright Company. 






































Handling Textile Freight in New York. 





The conservative manufacturer exercises the 
greatest prudence in the selection of his selling 
igent, banker, or trust company to whom he en- 
trusts his goods, money or valuables, and yet very 
frequently gives little or no attention to the selec- 
tion of the teamers or forwarding agents who 
handle his goods in the great city of New York. 
[There is every reason why the financial responsi- 
bility of the forwarding agent should be such as 
to guarantee the manufacturer against loss by fire 
yr theft while the goods are in his care. Too 
ften a truckload of valuable goods gets in the 
hands of some inexperienced man incompetent to 
handle it with judgment and skill. The amount 
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agents on all freight in transit for delivery. 

Besides their own high financial responsibility, 
they are covered by teamers’ insurance, which 
protects the merchandise from the time they re- 
ceive it until delivered at its destination. Another 
point which is important to shippers to bear in 
mind is that in New York freight shipped in care 
of small teamers is piled up on the dock in what 
is known as a “general freight pile.” When the 
truck calls for the: shipment the teamsters are 
obliged to rummage and overhaul hundreds of 
pieces of freight to locate those marked for their 
care. This results in rough usage to the cases 
and bales, so that customers may often have to 
sign “received in bad order.” 

On account of the large consignment of freight 


ONE OF THE SALVATOR TRANSFERS’ HANDSOME TEAMS. 






of actual loss suffered by out-of-town shippers 
through consigning their goods in care of unre- 
liable or irresponsible teamers in New York is 
surprising. 

\ge and long experience in any business is one 
i the best guarantees of success and survival of 
the fittest. In that particular the Salvator Trans- 
fer of 370-372 Washington Street, New York 
City, commands attention. This is one of the 
few teaming firms which dates back over a cen- 
tury. It was more than a hundred years ago that 
this teaming and forwarding business was estab- 
lished by James McKeon. In 1840 he retired, and 
turned the business over to his son, John Mc- 
Keon, who managed it until 1885, and in that year 
turned it over to his son, John F. McKeon, who 
is the present president of the Salvator Transfer. 
In these many years of business they have built 
up a large clientage among textile shippers, in- 
cluding some of the largest manufacturers in this 
country, whom they represent as forwarding 


going to New York in care of the Salvator Trans- 
fer, they have at most of the large docks what is 
known as “private space,” and when their custom- 
ers send freight consigned in their care it is put 
into their own private space, where it can be 


quickly found, thus saving the general wear and 
tear involved if it is placed in the general freight 
pile. This company stands back of every piece of 
freight shipped in its care, and offer prompt de- 
livery and transfer, careful handling, and a guar- 
antee of financial responsibility, long experience, 
and familiarity with textile shipments. 

The illustration shows one of their handsome 
teams of horses, in front of entrance to their 
plant, which accommodates over 200 head. The 
rolling stock is among the best in the city, and 
the office methods are modern and systematic, 
giving assurance of quick production of necessary 
receipts and freight bills should dispute arise. 

Following is a partial list of their textile cus- 
tomers: 
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moskeag Mfg. Co. (since 1854), 
» Co., Acme Hosiery Co., J. C. 
tna Mills, T. H. Adcock, N. L. Birge Mfg. 
Barger, Bain & Munn, Bristol Mfg. Co., 
Credential Mfg. Co., Crystall Knitting Mills, 
Campbell Knitting Mills, E. B. Crane, Consoli- 
1 Knitting & Spinning Mills, Fitch Mfg. Co., 
W. H. Farrall, Hazel Knitting Mills, Hampden 
Knitting Mills, Hahn & Wilson, Hooper Sons 
Mfg. Co., J. T. Hair, Hickory Hosiery Mills, 
Thos. Kelly & Co., H. Kramer Hosiery, A. R. 
Krieder & Bro., Kramer & Strubbing, Lykens 
Knitting Mfg. Co., Lesher Raig Co., Lyman Clark 
Co., Lee Hosiery Co., C. L. Bauscher & Co., 
Mount Penn Underwear Mill, I. Mossop, W. G. 
McMann, New Bloomfield Hosiery Mills, New- 
lle Knitting Mills, Nazareth Waist Co., Oxford 
Knitting Mills, H. A. Romberger, Reading Knit- 
ing Mills, Reading Hosiery Mills, Roxford Knit- 
Mills, Shippensburg Knitting Mills, C. Tay- 
rr, Tillinghast Stiles Co., E. Vaughn, Whittall 
Mig. Co., R. C. Waterman, Why Bros. Co., A. 
Weber, J. H. Wooster & Son, H. L. Welch Co., 
C. H. Witty Co., Phoenix Spinning Mills 


Oo 


Supplies for Narrow Fabric Looms. 


American Tex- 
Adcock & Bro.. 


D 


Robert G. Pratt has established himself in busi- 
ness at too Beacon St., Worcester, in quarters re- 
ntly occupied by A. H. Steele, and will manu- 
‘ture supplies of all kinds for narrow fabric 
yms, particularly shuttles and battens, fibre pin- 
shuttle and lay racks, shuttle springs and 
ill winders. He is also prepared to take orders 
for circular shuttles and blocks. After May 15th 
the quill department will be in operation in charge 
of the former head quill maker for A. H. Steele 
& Brother. Mr. Pratt was for some time with the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, and 
perienced in this line of business. 


—_— Oo 


is e€x- 


The older methods of drying material by direct 
steam and natural circulation of air are rapidly 
giving way in these strenuous days to indirect sys- 
tems in which fans are employed to greatly facili- 
tate the rate of drying. The prevalence and diver- 
sity of such systems are well illustrated by recent 

rders taken by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., for such hot blast drying equipments 

the following: Opaque Shade Cloth Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., for drying shade cloth; bark drying 
equipment for Manetto Extract Co., Key West, 
Fla.; installations in connection with rotary rub- 
s for Manufactured Rubber Co., Methu- 
chen, N. J.; wallpaper drying apparatus for Pitts- 
burg Wallpaper Co., New Brighton, Pa.; special 
soap drying equipment for Munyon’s Homeo- 
pathic Home Remedy Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
leather drying equipment for tannery of J. K. 
Mosser Co., Noxen, Pa.; hot blast apparatus for 
veneer drying machines for The National Veneer 
Products Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; and drying ap- 
paratus for tentering machines for H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

In all these installations the entire heating sur- 
face, which is much less than would be required 
with direct radiation, is enclosed in an independent 

2] plate casing through which a fan draws the 

[The air thus heated is forced through or 
across the material to be dried. 


ip 
er rver 
I aqarver! 


The ‘‘Tuskin’’ Softener. 


Harding & Fancourt, whom we reported last 
month as having removed to larger quarters at 235 
North Front Street, Philadelphia, had a very in 
teresting exhibit at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers just 
held in Philadelphia. This exhibit resulted in con 
siderable business for them, especially in their 
“Tuskin” softener, which they consider the best 
softener on the market for fast black dyeing, for 
finishing and for the knit goods trade. Among 
the claims for this softener are the following: 

It materially reduces the cost of softening and 
finishing and makes unnecessary the use of soap 
or other softening oils. It is well adapted for 
sulphur black dyeing as it gives the finished prod 
uct the same lustre and brilliancy as is obtained 
with oxidized black. It is readily soluble in water 
and does not have to be cut with an alkali. Be- 
ing neutral it has no effect on colors and in bleach 
ing it replaces the natural oil lost in that process 
and makes the goods soft and elastic. 

To any one desiring to test its merits the manu- 
facturers will send a 5-pound sample free of cost. 

They also make what is known as “Cream 
White” softener, which is made specially for those 
desiring an absolutely pure white article for sof- 
tening the finest of white goods. 

“Franco” is another of their products, which is 
used in the boiling out of cotton to prevent dis- 
coloration, remove oil and kier stains and leave 
the goods stronger and softer. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the 
exhibit to the dyer was “Soldin,” a soluble oil 
which is used in the dye bath to save the neces- 
sity of boiling out cotton before dyeing; it is 
especially recommended for redyeing. The oil 
soaks into the cotton, causing it to sink of its own 
weight, thus doing away with the wetting-out 
process. In dyeing it has a remarkable effect on 
the colors, producing better and brighter shades 
and on light tints two to’ three per cent. of 
“Soldin” added to the bath gives excellent results 
Two per cent. added to a dye bath of sulphur 
black gives a deeper and better black and pri 
vents the goods bronzing or streaking. 

In addition to their specialties Harding & Fan 
court are dealers in all grades of Turkey red oil, 
olive oil, bleach and caustic sodas. Their prod 
ucts are well and favorably known to the trad: 


-— —————_————o—_—____—_ 


Notice of Removal 


On and after March 30, 1907, the Philadelphia 
offices of Smith & Frazier will be located at Rooms 
800 and 8o1, Bailey Building, 1218 Chestnut Street, 
to which location all communications intended for 
that office should be addressed, after that date. 


pe 


Mechanical ventilating apparatus consisting of 
fan with suitable pipe connections is being in- 
stalled by the B. F. Sturtevant Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass., for ventilating padding room for Hol- 
liston Mills, Norwood Central, Mass. 
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A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 





This firm have devised an interesting plan for 
locating lost keys. They are distributing key tags 
to their friends and keep a record at their office in 
New York of the names of the holders. Each tag 
is numbered and bears a notice to the effect that a 
reward will be paid for the return of the keys to 
A. D. Salkeld & Bro., 66 Leonard Street, New 
York. 


en 


Rebate on Fly Wheel Insurance. 


The president of the Casualty Company of 
America, in a recent letter to the Consolidated 
Engine-Stop Company, states that his company 
will make a reduction of 20 per cent. from their 
regular rates on employers’ liability insurance to 
all who install the Monarch system to the satis- 
faction of their inspectors. Twenty per cent. will 
also be allowed as a rebate from their regular fly 
wheel rates on all fly wheel insurance where the 
Monarch engine-stop and speed limit system is in- 
stalled. The president states that he thinks the 
manufacturers are entitled to reduction in their 
rate when they install recognized safety devices 
which prevent accident, in the same way that the 
installation of a sprinkler system entitles the owner 
of a building to a reduction in his fire rate. 

ee 


Dissolution of Partnership. 





The partnership hitherto existing between 
Thomas Ward and Elias T. Vandegrift of Elmer, 
N. J., under the firm name of Ward & Vande- 
grift, expired on March 16th by mutual consent. 
Mr. Vandegrift continues the business and all ac- 
counts due the old firm should be paid to him, and 
he settles the indebtedness and continues the busi- 
ness of manufacturing spindles, flyers, steel caps, 
ere. 

——____¢ 


Economy of Fuel. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Company has found 
it necessary to remove its Chicago office from the 
Monadnock Block to the Old Colony Building, in 
order to secure more room. This company has 
been especially active in mechanical draft work for 
boiler plants, having recently installed some of the 
largest overhung wheels ever built, notably the 
18-ft. 6-in. by 6-ft. wheels supplied to the Grand 
Rapids Railway Company, and the 19-ft. 6-in. by 
7-ft. wheels installed for the St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway. Mechanical draft and fuel economizers 
are frequently put in together because they are 
beneficial under similar conditions and are com- 
plementary in promoting fuel economy, each help- 
ing the other in the saving of coal. The mechani- 
cal draft outfit makes it possible to utilize the 
economizer to the fullest extent; to burn the 
cheapest grades of fuel; to handle heavy, sudden 
over-loads on the boilers; to get along with fewer 
boilers: to dispense with expensive chimneys; to 
obtain all the draft wanted in all conditions of 
weather and to secure more thorough combustion. 
Besides mechanical draft work the Green people 


are doing a large business in heating and venti- 
lating apparatus and in artificial drying outfits for 
brick yards, wood-working plants, paper mills, and 
other industrial establishments. 

Or  —— 


Some Aspects of Textile Mill Lubrication. 





Authorities on lubrication in general differ so 
markedly in their statements that the layman is 
at a loss which way to turn in selecting the lubri- 
cant best adapted to his case. To these general 
difficulties are added the special local conditions 
in textile mills, where the spindles, buffers, looms, 
spinning frames, top rolls and other parts, such as 
twister spindles, mule spindles and the heavier 
spindles’ of both types, each presents its own par- 
ticular problem for satisfactory lubrication. Here 
is added to the question of reducing frictional re- 
sistance, the very important one of not damaging 
the fabrics by peans of oil stains that are difficult 
to eliminate. 

Excellent service is obtained from many kinds 
of fluid oils, but all have the defect of not staying 
on the bearings where they are intended to be of 
service. This usually comes from their being of 
too light a body and from feeding devices that 
supply too much at a time, causing the bearings 
to be flooded, wasting the oil, and spoiling and 
spattering everything within reach. 

Some years ago tallow greases were resorted to 
as a substitute for fluid: oils. They were much 
more cleanly to use and completely removed the 
objectionable dripping of fluid oils and performed 
the functions of a lubricant in an apparently satis- 
factory manner and seemed to be economical. But 
upon careful investigation when scientific analyses 
and tests were made, it was discovered that 
greases being not truly fluid but plastic bodies, 
offered a very high resistance to shearing between 
their separate layers, so that for the very high 
frictional coefficient between metal substances of 
bearings, there was here substituted a still high 
coefficient of internal fluid or semi-plastic resist- 
ance. 

For instance, Prof. Woodbury used fluid oil on 
one or two rooms of looms in a cotton mill and 
on the other used grease under the same running 
conditions. He states that the temperature of the 
bearings lubricated with oil, was only 40° higher 
than that of the room, while the temperature of 
the grease lubricated bearing apparently was 220° 
higher. This shows conclusively the relative 
amount of friction. 

Another case in point is that of a textile manu- 
facturer in Connecticut who used water power and 
had substituted grease for fluid oils whenever pos- 
sible in order to check the damage to his goods 
from dripping oils. The results were highly satis- 
factory from the standpoint of cleanliness and 
cost, except that the water power which had hith- 
erto been ample, was not now sufficient to run the 
machinery, and he was obliged to revert to the 
use of fluid oils. 

What is needed apparently is a lubricant with a 
low coefficient of friction which will stay on the 
bearing and not drip and spatter,—material com- 
bining the non-dripping qualities of grease with 
the excellent lubricating qualities of fluid mineral 
oils. 
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There is a class of oils, called ‘‘Non-Fluid Oils,” 
which seems to satisfy these requirements, judg- 
ing from the practical results that their extended 
use in New England textile mills has shown. 
These oils are made in every conceivable grade 
of viscosity, but whatever the degree of internal 
cohesion, they are also marked by an extraord- 
inary quality of adhesion to the metal surfaces to 
which they are fed as lubricants. They seem to 
cling to the surfaces until their life and internal 
parts are naturally worked out. 

It is evident that a lubricant that stays in the 
bearings and does not drip and spatter; that has 
lubricating qualities equal to the best fluid oils; 
that can be used economically, no more being 
applied than is necessary for proper lubrication, is 
what textile manufacturers have long sought and 
now is obtainable. i 2. 

ee 


Time Checks and Theis Use. 


title of an attractive little booklet 
American Railway Supply Co., 24 
New York, who for more than 30 


his is the 
issued by the 


Park Place, 


years have been making a specialty of time checks, 


They note. as a most interesting feature of their 
business, that during the last two years they have 
made more time checks than they did during the 
preceding eight years, showing that manufacturers 
are looking carefully into the methods by 
which the time of employes is being kept. Differ- 
ent manufacturers have different ways of using the 
checks, and this company have been naturally in- 
terested in following up the different systems with 
a view of explainin various methods of keep- 
i ive customers. This little 
booklet contains some valuable suggestions along 
this line. It may be had for the asking, and the 

mpany are also ready to give any information 
based on their long in this department. 
o sheila 


Natural Law vs. Fan Practice. 


more 


1 
r the 


ing time to prospect 


experience 


‘here is a natural law, well recognized and 
defined by men who think, called the law of 
diminishing returns, sometimes referred to as 
the law of pivotal points. 

In running a fan blower a certain amount of 
power is required to discharge a thousand cubic 
feet of air with a desired pressure. You double 
the amount of power, -and naturally suppose you 
will double the speed and volume, but experience 
backed by theory knows better. The double 
amount of power will give you only about twenty- 
five per cent. more air. You have passed the 
pivotal point and are getting a diminishing re- 
turn. 

Suppose you insist that the same fan shall de- 
liver 2000 cubic feet, you will get this volume only 
at terrific cost, for you will use eight times the 
power and the pressure will be four times as 
much as you need. 

The moral is clear: Buy a fan that’s properly 
proportioned to the work. If you want to do 
more work buy another fan, don’t overload the 
first one. 

Remember this, because a thing is good up to a 


certain point, or has been good, is no reason why 
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it should be so under all conditions. The law of 
diminishing returns is_the natural refutation of 
the popular fallacy, that because a thing is good 
you cannot get too much of it—(B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., with apologies to Elbert Hubbard.) 


—_—— 2 


Attracting Help to the Mills. 


During the scarce-help period many methods 
were employed to entice workers to suffering sec- 
tions. Some of the methods were hardly legiti- 
mate, altruistic or ethical, but the “button” adver- 


tisement shown in the illustration was clever 
convincing. Merrimack weaving did run well 
runs well all the time. The two great rooms of 
Northrop looms are as good an advertisement as 
their builders could wish for.—Cotton Chats 
dail ania aceae 


Colonial Cotton. 


The following letter from the vice-chairman of 
the British Cotton Growing Association to M 
Waller & Co., Selma, Ala., is a response to the 
suggestion made by the Selma firm that the Brit- 
ish association should acquire and work cotton 
lands in the South: 

Dear Sirs,—We are much obliged for your letter 
of September 12, and have much pleasure in send- 
ing you pamphlets giving the reports of the work 
of this Association. 

It is quite possible that the United States may be 
the best-adapted country for cotton-growing, but 
even if it is, according to your own admission you 
have not sufficient labor to extend largely the cul 
tivation of cotton. 

What we are aiming at is not to fight against the 
United States, but to help ourselves and the whole 
world by broadening the basis of supply, for it will 
be manifest to you that if we obtain our supply 
of cotton half from the United States and half 
from elsewhere a disaster to the crop will have less 
serious effects on the cotton trade than it has 
under the present conditions, under which we are 
dependent on the United States for 70 to 80 per 
cent. of our supply. 

There is quite sufficient capital and energy in 
the United States to develop fully the cotton fields 
there without any interference on our part, and 
however much you may extend the cultivation 
there you still don’t get over the initial difficulty 
that the cotton trade of the whole world is depend- 
ent for the bulk of its supplies on one part of the 
world, and therefore at the mercy of the weather 
conditions over the comparatively small area of 
the globe. In connection with this point I would 
particularly draw your attentign to the paragraphs 
on supply and demand on pages 6, 7, and 8 of No. 
6 pamphlet, and I would also point out that when 
we encourage cotton-growing in the British Em- 





813] 





pire nearly every pound that we pay for cotton 
comes back to us in the form of orders for manu- 
factured goods. As compared with this the United 
States, owing to their prohibitive tariffs, are not 
as good customers to this country as our own 
colonies are, and it stands to reason that it will 
pay us better to establish cotton cultivation in the 
3ritish Empire, where by enriching the population 
we shall be building up new markets for our own 
goods. 

Our experience so far does not seem to point 
to the correctness of your contention that the 
United States are better able to grow cotton than 
any other part of the world. In the West Indies 
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our efforts have been so successful that West In- 
dian Sea Island cotton is today commanding higher 
prices on this market than similar qualities of cot- 
ton grown in the United States. Further than 
that recent shipments from Northern Nigeria have 
been sold at prices 1/4d. per lb. over middling 
American, and in East Africa cotton has been pro- 
duced fully equal to the better grades of Egyptian 
cotton and decidedly superior to the bulk of the 
cotton grown in the United States——Your faith- 
fully, (Signed) 


J. Arthur Hutton, Vice Chairman. 
—Manchester Guardian. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


COTTON GIN. 849,141. Story B. Ladd, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

COTTON.« Means for Controlling Feed of. 
850,716. Thomas A. Andrews, Grantville, Ga. 

COTTON PICKER. — 848,967. 
Chew, Augusta, Ga. 

COTTON PICKER. 848,068. 
Chew, Augusta, Ga. 

COTTON PICKER. 849,182. Willis Adkins, 
Willis, Texas. 

DYE AND MAKING SAME. Yellow Monoazo. 
849.739. August L. Laska, assignor to Chem- 
ische Fabrik Griesheim-Elektron, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany. 

DYE. YELLOW WOOL. 849,600. August L. 
Laska, assignor to Chemische Fabrik Grei- 
sheim-Elektron, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. 

FABRIC AND MAKING SAME. © Tubular. 
848,189. George D. Moore, Worcester, Mass., 
assignor to Multiple Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

FABRIC REELING MACHINE. 
Michel J. Fisher, Utica, N. Y. 
FABRIC DRESSING or Stiffening Apparatus. 
Pile. 848,909. Frederic E. Kip, Montclair, 

N. J. 

FABRICS. Stiffening Pile. 848,908. Frederic E. 
Kip, Montclair, N. J 

FIBRES WITH LIQUIDS AND GASES. Ap- 
paratus for Treating Textile. 849,635. Julius 
O. Obermaier, Lambrecht, Germany. 

FILAMENT FORMING APPARATUS.  §849,- 
822. Montgomery Waddell, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Silas W. Pettit, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FILAMENT FORMING APPARATUS.  849,- 
870. Montgomery Waddell, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Silas W. Pettit, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FILAMENTS AND FILMS FROM VISCOSE. 
Apparatus for Forming. 849,823. Charles N. 
Waite, Lansdowne, Pa., assignor to Silas W. 
Pettit, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOM. 849,163. James Rigby, Paterson, N. J., 
assignor of one-half to William Holt, Pater- 
son, N. J. 


Benjamin A. 


Benjamin A. 


848,981. 


LOOM. 850,595. George C. 
Mass. 

LOOM BEATING-UP MECHANISM. 848,875. 
Charles W. Bates, St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, 


Canada. 
LOOM. Box. 849,479. William Kahre, Whar- 
ton, N. J. 


LOOM. Cross Weaving. 849,647. Andrew 
Weimer, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of one- 
half to Wm. D. Weimer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOM FILLING Detecting Mechanism.  848,- 
801. Arthur E. Benson, Providence, R. L., 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM. Haircloth. 850,806. George Taylor, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOM PICKER. 849,519. John Whitehead, 
Lawrence, Mass., assignor to J. W. Barlow 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

LOOM PICKER. 849,632. David Lemoine, 
Grafton, Mass. 


LOOM PICKER Stick Attachment. 850,841. 
David Lemoine, Fisherville, Mass. 
LOOM PICKER Stick Connection. 850,088. 


Charles A. Hyde, Danielson, Conn., assignor 
to The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, 
Conn. 

LOOM PILE WIRE Oiling Device. 849,783. 
Joseph H. Giles, Worcester, Mass., assignor 
to Matthew J. Whittall, Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE BOX. 848,002. Josef Bim, 
Vienna, Austria Hungary, assignor to Union 
Bank, Vienna, Austria Hungary. 

LOOM SHUTTLE CHECK. Power. 849,967 
Jean F. Blumer-Kunz, Engi, Switzerland. 
LOOM SHUTTLE. Self Threading. 849,213 

Pierre P. Daudelin, Fall River, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. Self Threading. 849,212. 
Jean B. Daudelin, Fall River, Mass. 

LOOM STARTING and Stopping Mechanism. 
848,815. William F. Draper and Charles F 
Roper, Hopedale, Mass., assignors to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM WEFT Replenishing Mechanism. 850,- 
336. Josef Bim, Vienna, Austria, assignor to 
Union Bank, Vienna, Austria. 


Moore, Revere, 
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LOOMS. Crack Preventing Means for. 
Charles F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

PILE FABRIC. Woven. 849,877. 
erman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SHUTTLE. 12,634. Frederick 
socket, R. I., assignor to Isaac A. 
erson, N J. 

SHUTTLE SPINDLE 849,073. William 
Koehler, Fulton, N. Y., assignor to American 
Textile Specialty Machinery Co., New York, 
N: 3. 

SILK. DEGUMMING 
Basel, Switzerland. 

SILK RECLAIMING 
Frederick W. Midgley, Jersey City, N. J 

SPINNING FRAME. 847,621 William J. 
Thompson, Duke, N. C. 

This invention relates to ring-spinning frames, 
and has for its principal object to provide an im- 
proved means whereby a bunch may be wound on 
the cop or quill for use in feeler-looms where the 
stopped or an empty quill thrown out and 
a new quill inserted by the action of a feeler-finger 
which bears against the quill 


848,772 


772 
assignor 


George Zim- 


Ott, Woon- 
Hall, Pat- 


848,605. Peter Schmid, 


MACHINE. 848,039. 


ioom 








In looms of this class it is desirable to retain 
sufficient thread on the cop to make one or two 
shots after the feeler has moved to operative po- 
sition, in order to avoid a thin place in the cloth. 
To accomplish this, a so-called “bunch” is wound 
on the cop at the beginning of the winding opera- 
tion, the bunch being usually arranged near the 
base of the cop at a point beyond the plane of 
movement of the feeler-finger, this bunch contain- 
ing several yards of thread, so that two or more 
shots may be made after the feeler. assumes 
operative position. 
SPINNING SHORT Stapled 

Apparatus for. 840,812. 
Cours, France. 


SPINNING and 
849.734 Joel 
assignor to 
Mass. 

WINDING MACHINE QUILL. 850,463. Ed- 
ward E. Bradley, Stonington, Conn., assignor 


to the Atwood-Morrison Co., Stonington, 
Conn. 


Fibres. 
Joseph 


Drawing 
Perrin, 


Twisting Apparatus. 
Hayden, Jr., Boston, 
Hayden Machine Co., 


Ring. 
Mass., 
Boston, 
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Textile Trade-Marks Registered. 


“Aertex.” Knitted or Netted Underwear. Cellu- 
lar Clothing Co., Ltd., London, England. 
“Amisilk.” Cotton Piece Goods Butter- 
field & Co., New York City 

“Crescent. Black. Guaranteed Stainless.” 
siery. Lord & Taylor, New York, N. Y. 

“Dixie.” Knitted Underwear Carleton 
Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Dragon Spool Cotton.” Sewing Thread. 
American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Grizzlydown.” Knit Goods in the Piece. French 
& Ward, New York City. 

“Tverton Mills.””. Sewing Thread. 
Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Kingston.” Sewing Thread. 
Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Kokoon.” Knit Underwear. 
Co., New York City. 

“La Marquise.” Ribbons. L. 
New York, N. Y. 

a a orp Sewing Thread. 
Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Orkeda.” Silk Piece Goods. 
Mills, New York, N. Y. 

“Plymouth Mills.” Knit Underwear. 
Willis Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Reid’s.” Sewing Cotton. The 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Fred. 
Ho- 
Dry 


The 


The American 
The American 
Frank Bros. & 
& E. Stirn & Co., 
The American 
Susquehanna Silk 


Bediord- 


American Thread 


“Ripplesilk.” Silk Dress Goods. Forrest L. Bry 
ant, Binghamton, N. Y. 


“Ruffinette.” Malines and Netted Fabrics. 
dictus, Weill & Co., New York, N. Y. 
“Sedo.” Silk Piece Goods. Susquehanna 

Mills, New York, N. Y. 
“Shaiki.” Rugs and Carpets. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Silk and Linen Finish.” Sewing Cotton. 
American Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
“Silkene.” Yarn Produced from Cellulose or Vis 
cose. George Lund, London, England. 
“Solamin.” Coal-Tar Dyestuffs. Actien-Gesell- 
schaft fuer Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 


“Squaredeal.” Hosiery and Knitted Underwear. 
John S. Naylor & Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
“The Webfoot.” Socks. Bowman, Eldredge & 

Co., Portland, Oregon. 

“Universal.” Men’s Knitted Underwear. 
Bros. & Co., New York, N. Y 

“Universal Knitting Mills Non-Shrinkable.” Knit 
Underwear. Frank Bros. & Co., New York, 
| a 2 

“Veilinette.” Net Veilings. 
ce. New York, N. ma 

“Wachusett.” Cotton Piece Goods. 
Nashua, N. H. 

“Willimantic Six-Cord Star 
Thread. The American 
City, N. J. 

“Willimantic The Best Thread for Sewing Ma 
chines.” Sewing Thread. The American 
Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

“Windsor.” Sewing Thread. 
Thread Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Bene- 

Silk 
The Eden Mfg. Co.., 
The 


Frank 


Benedictus, Weill & 
Jackson Co., 


Thread.” 
Thread Co., 


Sewing 
Jersey 


The 


American 





May 1907 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, - BOSTON, [IASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


worse EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 2050 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food—not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street * The Bourse 


Power, Lighting, Heating, Ventilating and Drying. Complete New Plants Improvements and Extension to Old Plants 
Economies in Power Developement, Transmission and Application. Economies in Steam Generation and Utilization 


PRATHER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HENRY B. PRATHER, President 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


The design of the “Steam End” of Paper, Textile and Knitting Mills 
and other Factories:s ECONOMIES in the “Steam End” of Mills already 
equipped. Improvement of Old Plants. Coated Paper and Other Drying 
Lithograph and Printing Establishments—Ventilation and Power Transmission. 
We make a study of your conditions and arrangements for Steam Generation, Trans- 
mission, and Utilization in Drying, Water Heating, Lighting, etc., also your arrange- 
ments for Power Development, Transmission and Application, and suggest improve- 
ments and changes which will save you money by increasing your efficiency of operation 
and reducing the cost of production. Saving in fuel cost. 


We should like to call and look over your plant. No charge for inspection. No proposition 
to submit to you unless we can guarantee results. 


Our fifteen years experience in stoker, boiler, power, heating, ventilating and drying engineering, is basis of our 
advice to clients. 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the follo 


classified index, may be found upon referrin 
Buyers who are unable to 


this classified list. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accounts Financed. 
Cathrall, W. M. 

Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Main, Chas. T. 
Suck, Adolph. 

Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Asphalt Floors. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Cotton,, 
| 


Feeds for 
and Wool, 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines, 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Balling Machine. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
— See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas.., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. | 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Automatic 


(Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Bentilating Fan Works. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Bobbin and Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Murkland, J. W. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 


| Calico 


to their advertisement. 


American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 

Wilson & Co. 


| Boiler Cleaners. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. 


Boiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Ww. 


| Boiler Inspection and Insur- 


ance. 
——See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boilers. 
—See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Box Shook. 
Connecticut 
Box Straps. 
Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 


Box Company. 


| Braiding Machinery. 


New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


| Braids. 


— See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B.., & Sons 
Brushers. 

—-See Napping Machines. 


Brushes. 


Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


| Burr Pickers. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Printers’ Machinery 

and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. | 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Ma- 


| Carded Cotton. 


Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company. 
Indian Orchard Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 
Card Feeds ° 
——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 
Car Movers. 
Mitshkun, M., Co. 


eadings will please notify the publishers. 


(Arthur Birch, | 


he Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
nd in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all tte mem > refer them to proper sources. 

@ Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


Such omissions 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


| Castings. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Casualty Insurance (All Kinds), 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals, 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemical Apparatus. 
Berge, J. & H. 
Chemical Glassware and 
celain, 
& H. 


Por- 


Berge, J. 


Chemical Supplies. 


Berge, J. & H 


| Chemists. 


Little, Arthur D. 


| Cling Surface. 


Cling Surface Mfg. Co 


| Clocks. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Smythe, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
—-See Cutting Machinery. 


Cloth Stretchers. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Color Kettles. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton), 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Concrete Work and Construc- 

tion. 

»Gilbreth, Frank B 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

Suck, Adolph. 

Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 

Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—-See Blowers & Blower Systems. 

Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 

Cop Tubes, 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
—-See Paper Tubes. 

Copper Print Rollers. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co 

Coppersmiths. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Cornices. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W B. 
Rile Cc. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A & 
Stoddard, Haserick, Ri 
Tolar & Hart. 
Vonalancet Company 
Sotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barker, James. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Kip-Armstrong Co 
Kitson Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, S. C. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Mason Machine Works 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
Parks & Woolson Machine 
Philadelphia Drying Mac 
Philadelphia Textile Mact 
Providence Machine Co 
Rice, Barton & Fales C 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & C 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. C 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press CC 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mact 
Lo, 


Kitson 


\ 


Ma 


Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Stoddard, Haserick, R 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Harding & Fan 1 
Nicetown Mfg. Co 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co 
Charles, W. B 
Schofield, Edwin F 
Cranes. 
Northern Engir ng W 
Yale & 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll C« 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros., 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


hards & CC 


Towne Mfg. Co 


The 


Mchy. Co. 


Birch, 


Somerville Machine Wks. 
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Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Whiteley, Willlam, & Sons, 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Dusters. 
—See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Knickerbocker Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and 
ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Fairhill Bleachery. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Greenwvod, R., & Bault. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co 
Peerless Co. 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co 
Rowland, Samuel. 

Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 

Aiton Machine Co. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dyeing Machine Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
c A., & Co. 
Evan A. 
land, Thos., & Co. 

s & Woolson Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Barton & Fales Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Sirocco Engineering Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Vacuum Process Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Dye House Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Floors. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation 
Dye House Trucks. 

Bailey, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 

Bailey, Frank 

Haedrich, E. M 
Dye Tubs. 

—-See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

American Dyewood Co. 

Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 

Continental Color & Chemical Co. 

Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Metz. H. A., & Co. 


Ltd. 


Finish- 


Cohnen 


lipstein, 


igh, 


25 
vice, 


Ltd 
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Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co. 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Dynamos. 
——See Electric Lighting. 
tdgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Electrical Engineer 
ing.) 
Puffer, William L. 
Electrical Heating Devices. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Electrical Supplies. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
# General Electric Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Wing, T.. J.. Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Electric Lamps. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Electric Motors. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Peerless Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Elevators. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 

Salem Elevator Works. 
Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
iery and Knit Goods. 

Walther, Otto. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engine Stops. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engineers (Power Plant). 
Roberts & Abbott Co 
Exhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
——See Ventilating Apparatus 
Feed Water Heater«. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
United Water Improvement Co. 
Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 
Felt Hardeners. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
United Water Improvement Co. 
Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger. E. B.. & Sons Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Co. 
(Consult- 


Mfg. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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fe Sturtevant Economizer 
and the Sturtevant 
Mechanical Draft 
Apparatus 


are vital factors in the economical 
production of steam in power plants. 


Patent System of Staggered Pipes in 
Economizer with metal-to-metal joints 


Boiler capacity increased 20 to 
40 per cent. 


B. F. Sturn TEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 
General Office and Works, Hyde ParkK, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 
Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara- 
tus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 


Electrtc Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 





David Gessner 


Worcester, Mass. 


Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose C< 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co 


Fire Proof Doors 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. C 
Fire Pumps. 
——See Pumps. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp 
Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbo. 


and Win- 


and Jute 


Lad. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Diamond Textile Machine 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company 


Works 


Thureton, A. G., 
Flyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 

Hopkins Machine Works 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Forges. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Forwarders. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc 
Friction Clutches. 

National Brake & Clutch Co. 
Friction Cones. 

Evans, G. Frank. 


Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sarco Fuel Saving & Engineering Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Falling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Cc 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Cx 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 


& Son 


Woolen 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Rapping 
Machines 
and 


Furnaces (Automatic 
less). 


Murphy Iron Works. 


Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Generating Sets. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons. 
Grease Cups. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons. 


Smoke- 


| Grids for Lappers. 


Schaellibaum, R., Co. 
Gut Cords and Strings. 
Wentworth, M. W. 
Heating. 
— See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Beonomy Engineering Co. 
Larrabee, John E. 
Northern Engineering 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Works 
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Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co 
Kaumagraph Company. 


| Humidifying Apparatus. 


| Insurance (Casualty, 


| Knit 


American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co 
Buffalo Forge C« 
Sandusky Foundry Co 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool’ & Machine Co 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Itiuminating Engineer. 
Puffer, Willlam L. 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Fire 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Invoices Discounted. 
Cathrall, W. M. 
Ironing Machines 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Jacquards. 

Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Etc. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 

Knit 


for Knit 


Trim- 


Goods, Finishing 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Eastman Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 


Ma- 
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Steel 


Knit Goods, etc.—cont, 


Langston, Samuel M. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. ‘ 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Kinsey, Walter. 
Koch, Edward W. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine Co. 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 


Breedon’s Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 


because no drop wires are required. 








BUYERS’ INDEX 


Note that our heddles are now 
made out of narrower 


This makes them lighter in weight and permits plenty of light in harness. 


Our New Stop Motion is simplicity itself. 


Will work on any number of shafts, no extra entering of drop wires 
Our heddles can be used, or German wire heddles, just as you choose. 


Heddle 


1842 Germantown Ave., 





Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. 

Jarrard Needle Company. 

Kolb, Frank BE. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 


Page Needle Co. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Lawyers (Mercantile). 


Yeomans & Ironside. 
Leather for Textile Use. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Loom Clutches. 
Natl. Brake & Clutch Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Ca 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricators. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


It is all in the heddles and shafts. 


Manufacturing 
Philadelphia. 


wire. 





Co. 






Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 


Lumber (Box, Etc.). 


Connecticut Box Co. 


Lumpers. 


Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 


Jefferson Ed., & Bro. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Kolb, Frank E. 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 


Machinists’ Tools. 


Whitin, The D. E., Co. 


Mails. 


Walder, J. 


Measuring and Folding Ma- 


chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Mechanical Draft. 


American Blower Co. 

Goss & Bryce. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 


American Blower o, 

Gilbreth, Frank B 

Main, Chas. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


| Mechanical Stokers. 


Murphy Iron Works. 


Mercerizers. 


Greenwood & Bault, R. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 
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Mercerizing Machinery. 
Continuous Process Machine Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Cv. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weidon Dyeing Machine Co 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Metallic Fire-prooft Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co 
Mill Architects. 
— See Architects and Mill 
Mill Brushes. 
—See Brushes. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 

—See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Barker, James. 

Buckley’s, Benj., Son, Gun Mill. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Bureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kolb, Frank B. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, 8S. C. 

Main Belting Co. 

Morris & Co 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richardson Bros. 

Schaellibaum, R., Co 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Ward & Vandegrift. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Mineral Wool. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Motors. 

— See Electric Motors. 


Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Oil and Waste Saving Ma- 
chines. 
Saving Machine Co 


Engineers 


Oll & Waste 
Oil Cups. 

Walworth Manufacturing 
Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 

Harding & Fancourt 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Co 


Overhead 
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Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co 
Track and 
Systems. 
Northern Engineering Works 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Asbestos Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Packings (Hydraulic 
Pneumatic). 
Detroit Leather Specialty Co 
Packings (Rod and Sheet). 
Boston Belting Co 
7antagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co 
Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Richardson Bros 
Smythe, J. L. N., 
Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pipe Threading Machines. 
Oster Mfg. Co. 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Plastic Cement. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 
Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Power Plant Engineers (Steam Elec- 
tric and Water). 
Roberts & Abbott Co. 
Power Specialties. 

Sarco Fuel Saving & Engineering Co 
Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

Almond, T, R., Mfg. Co 

American Drying Machinery Co 
American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Latshaw Pressed Steel & Pulley Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Preparatory Machinery 

ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 


Trolley 


and 


Paper Co. 


(Cor 
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Leigh, Evan A 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Pressure Regulators. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Printing Machinery 

Rice, 


(Cloth). 
Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 

Company. 

Pulleys. 

See Power Transmitting Machinery 

Pulley Covering. 

Warren Company, The. 
Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Sandusky Foundry Co 

Textile Finishing Mdchinery Co. 

Pump Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

United Water Improvement Co. 

Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Rag Pickers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 

Reducing Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Vaive Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 

Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roofing Material. 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Rope. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 


H. W. 


Alphabetical Advertising Indes. with page numbers, follows this list. 





GRIFFIN 


506 W. 26 ST 


ROOKFING 


YORK CiTy 


COMPANY 


ea BADGER AND AVON AVE NEWARK 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


FOR 


FLAT OR STEEP ROOFS 


OUT OF TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT ADVANTE OVER CITY PRICES 





May 1907 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


The original elastic, weatherproof roofing. 


heat. 


Verano 
ROOFINY 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


Resists acid, fire and great 
Contains no paper or tar and will not crack, tear, rot or melt. 


Invaluable for Dyehouses and Sawtooth Roofs 


Ruberoid Roofing is not affected by climatic changes, but remains uni- 
form throughout the whole year. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 


General offices, 100 William St., New York. 


Branches: 


Rope Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Plymouth Cordage Co, 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Rubber Rolls. 
American Wringer Co. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Sample Cards. 
Hatheway-Sheffield Co., The. 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 
American School of Correspondence, 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 
Separators (Oil and Steam). 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Kinsey, Walter. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Shafting. Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Shoddies. 
——See Wool Shoddies. 
Shook (Box). 
Connecticut Box Co. 
Shuttle Check. 
Field, M. F., Mfg. Co. 
Shuttles. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard. Haserick. Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinerv Co. 


Co, 


(Arthur Birch, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Silk Spinning Belting. 
Ulmer Leather Co. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Kettles. 
Smith Sons, John E., Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Skylights. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 
Slag and Gravel. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Slashers. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spinning Frames. 
——See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin. Sons. 
Spool and Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Murkland, J. W. 
Spools. 
— See Bobbins, 
Spoolers. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 


Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Atlantg: 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 


| Stacks. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


| Steam Boilers. 


(Arthur Birch, | 


Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


| Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 


| Steam Boxes. 


(Arthur Birch, | 


Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Steam Engines. 

American Blower Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Smith Sons, John E., Co. 
Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Steam Specialties. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 

Albany Steam Trap Co. 

American Blower Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


, Steel Frame Construction. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
—-See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Lewis, H. F., & Co., Ltd. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


| Telephones. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 


| Temples. 


Spools, Shuttles, Etc. | 


Draper Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, 
Ete. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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A. D. LITTLE 
H. J. Skinner 
H. S. Mork 

F. A. Olmsted 
R. D. Gilbert 
Cc. F. Woods 
H. P. Carruth 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 
93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 


in 
and Fibres 


. Willien 
. Sosman 


on Fitch 
Specialists 


Chemistry of Cellulose 


| Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Wooland Waste Dusters. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Tenter Clips. 
—sSee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and | 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools. 
— See Schools. 
Ticketing Machinery. 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 


—See Labeling Machines. 

Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co 
Larrabee, John E. 

Time Checks. 

American Railway Supply Co 

Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Trolleys. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Trucking. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 

Trucks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Chase Fdy. & Mfg. 
Turbines. 

— See Water Wheels. 
Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Richardson Bros. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Variable Speed Transmission. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
American Moistening Co. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. Hun 

Buffalo Forge C< 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Sargent’s, C. G., 

Schnitzsler, Chas. H. 

Bireceo Engineering Co. 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Ventilators. 
Irwin, Thos. W., 

Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Warping and Beaming Machin- 

ery. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Draper Compan 
Entwistle, 7 C C. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 

Warp Stop Motions. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 

Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 


Co. 


Mfg. Co. 





| 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Warp Tying Machines (Auto- 

matic). 

American Warp Drawing Co. 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 

Nanz & Co. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 


| Water Chemists. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


| Water Purifiers and Filters. 


American Water Softener Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hungerford Filtration Co. 

Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

United Water Improvement Co. 
Water Softeners. 

American Water Softener Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Harrison Safety Boller Works. 

Philadelphia Water Purification Co 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

United Water Improvement Co 
Water Towers. 

Tippett & Wood. 


| Water Wheels. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Winders. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever Oswald Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winches. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Wool. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


| Weel, 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


| Wool Cleaning Compound. 


Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Barker, James. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Fales, L. F. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Harwood, Geo. “., 
Hood, R. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofield, William, Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Woolen Machinery. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Non-shrinking Process 
for. 
Charles H. 


& Son. 


Heyer, 


| Wool Ofling Apparatus. 


Harwood, Geo. &., & 
Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Wool Shoddies. 

Collings, Taylor & Co. 

Riverdale Woolen Co. 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and 

Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

a Jas., —_— Co. 

Leigh, Evan 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. B., Company. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 


Son. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page onnieen, follows this list. 





BUYERS’ INDEX 


Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Baseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest inprovements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


May 1907 





GUT CORDS 


are stronger than leather 
or rawhide and more flexible 


For Harness Straps, Jacquard 
Cords, Shuttle Changing Cords 


or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted to 
stand strain without break or wear, Gut answer 

this purpose, Regular sizes as shown. Write 
for prices- 


M. W. Wentworth 
Manufacturer of Gut 
Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Strings 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

Yarns (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 

Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chalmers, Wm., & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Dana Warp Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Léttauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, EB. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Ravine Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Tierney, F. A. 
Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer, E. D. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Glazed Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Harding, Whitman & Co 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Harness Twine. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Moore, C., & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Scranton Yarn Finishing Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co 
Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 


Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Noils, Ete. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Seaming Yarns. 
Ravine Mills. 
Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 
Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Spool Cotton. 
Warren, W., Thread Works 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works 
Hyde, E. S. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
LAttauer, Ludwig. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Read This Letter 


and note that the 


MONARCH 


Engine-Stop and Speed Limit System 


Casualty Company of America 


KUMN-LOEB BUILOING 


S@-64 WILLIAM STREET 


NEw vYor« March 15, 1907. 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Company, 
130-134 East 12th Street, 
New York City. 
Gent lemn:- 

After a thorough investigation of the Monarch Engine “Stop and 
Speed Limit Systes, we are convinced that it is an important safeguard 
ED 
against accidents. and have decided to mke 4 reductuon of 20% from our 
regular rates on Employers’ Liability insurance to all who install the 
Morarch System to the satisfaction of our inspectors. We co this, be- 
ee 
lieving that the mrit of your device will reduce the limbility of the 
employed of our Assured to that extent. 

Twenty per cent. (20) also will be allowed as a rebate from our 

—— 
regular Fly Wheel rates on all Fly Wheel insurance where the Monarch En- 
caaibeapane tenn Sai System is installed. This is after a thorough 
Se SS oe 
investigation by our inspectors, and is in accordance with the same motives 
= 
which impel us to give @ reduction in our regular Liability rates. 

There is no more reason why the installation of recognized safety 
devices, such as yours, should not entitle the manufacturer to the same re- 
éuction in hie rate, as the installation of the sprinkler system entities 
the ower of a building to a reduction in hie Fire rate. 


Wishing you success, I 


 ——— 


Pree ident. 


Which has long been recognized 
by the Courts and thousands of 
customers as a preventative of fly- 
wheel and other accidents, 


Is Now Acknowledged By the 
Casualty Company of Am- 
erica as a Safeguard to Life 
and Property, That Company 
Rebating 20% from Regular 
Rates on Employers’ Liability 
Insurance and on Flywheel 
Insurance wherever the [MON- 
ARCH System is Installed. 


The Casualty Company of Am- 
erica is astrong, well-managed cor- 
poration. Its rates are not only as 
low asthose of any competitor but 
Mr. Armstrong assures us that its 
policies are broader—the Flywheel 
policy covering losses due to shut- 
downs caused by engine accidents, 
as well as pulley and other acci- 
dents not due to ** racing ” or pre- 
ventable by mechanical means. 
Send for a copy of Mr. Arm- 
strong’s letter, ask us ‘* What Jus- 
tice Douglass Said,” and read 
‘* The Protection of a Monarch.” 
Then doubt if you can, and ig- 
nore if you dare. 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Company 


127 East Twelfth Street, New York City 
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Wood Tank Mfg. 


| Salvator Transfer, Inc., 
| Manufacturers’ Forwarding 


370-372 WASHINGTON ST., NEW VORK 


relephone Connection. 


More room and more money H. & D. 
Both these desirable ends can be attained by Fe E I N G O a D 


sending samples and stating quantities of rem- 


nants, left-overs, odds and ends that you wish to 37 BEDFORD ST. 
exchange for cash. Quick clean-ups a spec ialty. BOSTON, MASS. 


Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles 


With and without agitators. Used for dissolving and mixing 
sizing. Also used by Bleachers, Dyers, Finishers and Cotton 
Printers for mixing, coloring and finishing compounds. 


Some of Our Textile Customers : 


The Derby Cotton Miils, Shelton, Ct. Crompton Company, Crompton, R. T. 
surtworth Carpet Co., Chicopee, Mass. Charlotte Cordage Co., Charlotte, N.C, 
Ohio Fails Dye and Finishing Works, Louisville, Ky. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 








@ Use of the automatic loom has greatly reduced the 
cost of attendance; in some cases it is reported to have cut 


this item in two. 


@ Another way to decrease the cost of product per yard, 
is to increase the amount each loom can produce in a 


given time. 
@Westinghouse individual-motor drive effects the 


desired result. Are you interested as to how and why? Ask 


Westinghouse Electric. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Sales offices in aH large cities. 


| ook us up when in Philadelphia attending the Convention of the National 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


We cannot exhibit it in the Convention Hall, but we CAN SHOW YOU A 
MACHINE IN OPERATION and MANY 
ORIGINAL TESTIMONIALS like samples. 


AGENTS OFFICE CHINA MANUFACTURING CO., 
WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
PEMBROKE MILLS. 
Suncook, N. H., March 18th, ’07 
The Oil & Waste Saving Machine Co.. Phila., Pa. 

Gentlemen :—Your favor of the 5th at hand. You may be interested 
to kuow that we formerly pressed the oil from the waste. We now get 
50 per cent more oii and save the waste by the use of your machine. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WM. G. NICHOLS, Agt. 
PEPPERELL DIVISION OF 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Robert McArthur, Agt. 
Biddeford, Me., March 25th, ’07. 
Oil & Waste Saving Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

Dear Sirs We are very well satisfied with the results attained by 
the use of two of your Oil and Waste Saving Machines, and consider 
if a very good investment of the money. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ROBT. MCARTHUR, Agt. 


If interested in ECONOMY, drop in and see 
us. Our machine will show a LARGER IN- 
TEREST on MONEY INVESTED than ANY 
OTHER PART of your PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
CHART _ 
D Ocoee” E Gover, ie Ping Sant namiewing a 
airtintrap) Goutran Botan serena dor THE OIL & WASTE SAVING MACHINE CO., 


K—Base. L.—Step Bearing. Brake. 1307 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHAS 
Plans, Specifications and 
Superintendence for the 
Construction or Reor- 
ganization of Textile 
Plants, including Steam 


and Water Power 907 913 INTERNATIONAL TRI 


T. MAIN 


Formerly of Dean & Main. 


Mill Engineer and Architect, 


Valuations and Reports 
on plants for Sale, Rental, 
Taxes or Insurance. 


st Co., BUILDING, 45 MILK SrT., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ce and specifications for electric plants. 


WwiIiLLraA nM 


Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


xm. PUFF ER, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., 


best adapted for work on colored 


Designs, 
Examinations, 
Reports, 
Specifications, 
Power Plants, 
Mill and Factory 
Equipments. 


Specialists 

on methods 

for manu- 
facturing 
Duplicate and 
Interchangeable 
Mechanism. 


on Offic Re Telephone, 11-33 Market 
cy Street Keystone relephor Main 50-99 


| F. W. Maurer & Sons Co. 


Ma ers of 


Window Shade Trimmings, Rug Fringes, Tapes, Bindings 

Narrow Fabrics and Lace Edgings 
<20 s31 Arch St. and 524 

Factor + Germantown Ave, and Bristol St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
WOOLEN ANI 


Reels for Cotton “Worse 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St., 


1€, 


Office 
528 Cherr\ 


Cherry St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
ARTHUR S’TEAD 
DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


One 


in our RK 


THE NEW 


Faetory, Bucyrus, O. 


Soston, Mass. 


goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems 


GOSS & BRYCE, 


Designing and Consulting 
Mechanical Engineers 
76 William Street, NEW YORK. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 
Builder and 
- General Zontractor. 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. fie iaryest mil owners in the 


Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Fiax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


YEOMANS & IRONSIDE 


COUNSELLORS AT LAW 
146 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE 4804 CORTLANDT NEW YORK 


oul 


Mercantile Law and Contracts. Collections a Specialty. 
Tried correspondents in all parts of the United States and Canada 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WooLeEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


Fan 
Wheel 


Piece 


eversible fans, especially 
adapted for handling Textile Stuffs. 
Get Catalogue 58 D. 


YORK BLOW! ER COMP’Y=. 


MAIN OFFICE :—Stewart and 25th, Chicago. 
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PATENTS CROSBY _& cRECoRY, 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854, Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. St 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert me nee 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam enginecring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No eharge for 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 





















Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 








Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
.82 South Broad Street 

NEw York, 38 Park Row 

WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 









MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Mill accounts financed ) W.M. CATHRALL 


iz : 549 Drexel Bldg. 
Manufacturers invoices discounted | Philadelphia — 


Wood Floors That Never Rot 


Our Creosoted Wood Paving Blocks are designed for use in Dye 
Houses and Wet Finishing Rooms or wherever processes keep the floors wet. They 
never rot and withstand wear ina pleasing and profitable way. They have all the ad- 
vantages of cement and concrete without their disadvantages. Tell us the style, width, 
and thickness of your flooring, the quantity required and we will tell you what it will cost 





The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Main Street, Maurer, N. 


TANKS All sizes all shapes. Built to Last 
LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY 


Send for catalog. 










Established 1549. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. If replies 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line perissue. Count seven words to a line and include side head and 
address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 
column each time. 


Desirable Manufacturing Sites |GIANT CAR MOVER 


adjoining direct lines, New York, Thousands of Testimonials 
Philadelphia and the West, 30 
miles from New York City on line 
of C. R. R. of N. J., Philadelphia 
& Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Lehigh Valley Railroads and Our Monthly 
Delaware & Raritan Canal. Publication 
Mailed Free 


See See that sliding Wedge, it blocks 
The Railway the wheel. 
Equipper 


Write for particulars stating your 
requirements. Manufacturers price 


ooo #3.00 each, cash with 
Bound Brook Board of Trade, Patent \__ orderorby express. 


D. 


Bound Brook, N. J. M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Cc. WOLFENDEN, Harding @Fancourt, 
2316 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa, OILS and CHEMICALS 


DEALER IN 


YARN AND MACHINERY Cream Softeners, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 


Will buy Odd Lots of Varn of Any Kind. Send Samples Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 
and Cash Price. 235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Allractivé Woolen Machinety For sale 


Both as to Prices and Quality. 


in A-No.-1 condition—must be moved quicKly to make room for worsted machinery now 
arriving—in whole or lots to suit purchasers at bargain prices for quick removal. 


Carbonizing Tanks, lead lined. 7 Finisher Cards, 48 x 48, with Geared Creels 
Burr Crusher and Self Feed. Barker Double Doffer Condensers and Spool 
Dusters and Self Feeds. Frames. The Cards are by Furbush. 


1 Floor Grinder for above Cards. 
48-in. Parkhurst Picker and Self Feed. 6 J. & B. Mules, 264 Spindles each, 214 in. iniiiien, 
Rag Picker by C. S. Dodge. : 


11 Sections, 24 ends each, Spindles 10', in. 
lst Breaker Cards, 60 x 60, with Self Feeds and over Collar Boards. ss 


Torrance Balling Machines. 1 Sturtevant Blowing System containing about 
4 2d Breaker Cards, 60 x 60, with Geared Creels 900 yards of 12 in. Pipe and 6 Fans with 


and Torrance Balling Machines. every description of Bends imaginable. 


Such splendid machinery as the above is seldom offered, as it has been well kept up and is equal 
to new in every respect. Further particulars and inspection of same can be had on application. 
Write us your wants and we will send you our complete list of machinery on hand. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON 


170 Summer Street, Boston, [lass. 
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PEREMPTORY AUCTION SALE 
Real Estate and Machinery of the 


TRIMBLE DYEING, PRINTING AND FINISHING COMPANY 


JAMES MARTIN GO, snc. 
Formerly the s Richmond Dye Works” 


Richmond and Tioga Sts., Schiller and Allen Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TUESDAY. MAY 28th, 1907 at 11 A. M. 
ON THE PREMISES 


This is one of the largest Printing, Dyeing and Finishing Plants ever offered at 
Public Sale. The real estate is especially suited for heavy manufacturing purposes, and 
includes railroad sidings, direct water supply, etc. 










Full Particulars in Illustrated Catalogue and Complete Details Sent Upon Request 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & Co., Auctioneers 
S. W. Cor. 12th and WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


A Splendid Mill to Rent 


This mill is ninety by fifty feet and five stories 
high, brick lined and equipped with Grinnell 
Sprinklers. Connected with the mill is a brick 
lined Boiler House with a new So H. P. Boiler, 
a Picker House, Dye House and Dry House. BI 

The mill is run by water but has a new | i” 





WANTED 
Manufacturers to Make 
Fleeced Undershirts for Export 







@ There is a large market in China for 
these goods. The undershirts are used in 
small sizes; some open in front like the 
coat shirt; some half way open. They 
run about 25% inches long, 15 inches 
across the chest, sleeves 18 inches, have 
pearl buttons down the front, and are 
made similar to a boy’s undershirt. To 
any manufacturer who desires to enter into 
an arrangement for manufacturing these 
goods a sample will be sent. I am famil- 
iar with this market and will be pleased 
to givefull particulars to interested parties. 






d 


H. P. Engine to use if necessary and is wire 
y~ if 


throughout for Electricity and for an Eco Mag 


neto Watch Clock. | 
{ 


oe 
ID 
‘ 


Apply to Cole Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 









WANTED 
Two Second-Hand Lamb Knitting Machines 







' . , 12 inch flat web-hand power. Address, 
C. M. Horch, 12 Coenties Slip, New York. +s Web,” care of Textile World Record, | 
Boston, Mass. : 





FOR SALE MODERN WOOLEN MILL Wanted to Lease Spinning Mill 


well equipped, good reangeAgcinge west, 2 er equipped for making mule spun hosiery yarn on p| 
cards yoms, running full on cassimeres an ; ; 
ares s. Upper floor fully equipped for making Ces; oF would purchase production of mill making 
‘ ; 5 aking 
clothing. Address, good yarn. Address, 
a . 
“ Modern,” care of Textile World Record, ‘ Hosiery Yarn’ care of Textile World Record, } 


Boston, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 
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“Manufacturing Purposes. 


We are looking for manufacturers who are located 
lose, cramped quarters in cities, where the rent 


rh and the 


opportunity for growth slim. We 
iffer to erect factories in the heart of the City of 
North Tonawanda, which is becoming the manufac- 


uring center of the Niagara frontier, and which is 
situated half way between Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
We have some thirty different railroad connections. 
the thousand ton barge canal, the great lakes, Nia 


gara Falls electric power, natural gas, 


and we can 
atford fo make the rent low and give plenty of land 
growth. Apply, 


JAMES SWEENEY, Jr., Agt. 


Sweeney Property 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Completely equipped garment factory. 


Two acres ground, four fine well lighted 


brick fact 


gine, dynamo, 240 sewing machines, spe- 


ry buildings, boilers, Corliss en- 


cial machines, 


box making machinery ; 


now in active operation. Capacity 400 


dozen per day ‘ 


Ir., Fairfield, Ill. 


Address, Daniel Hogan, 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


May 1907 


ARE YOU IN LINE 
FOR PROMOTION? 


Thousands of men have been promoted and are 
receiving higher;pay as a result of studying with 
the Internationa! Correspondence Schools. Their 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES conducted at New Bed. 
ford, Mass., by an expert staff of Practical In- 
structors is devoted solely to teaching Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturing and the Weaving and Design. 
ing of Fabrics. 


Extended and Revised Instruction Papers and 
a set of invaluable Bound Volumes for reference, 


Stop and consider how you can increase your 
knowledge, obtain a higher position, earn more pay 
and perform more congenial work by taking one of 
the following fifteen complete, concise, practical 
I. C. 8S. Textile Courses, 


Complete Cotton Manufacturing 
Cotton Carding and Spinning 
Cotton Warp Preparation and 
Plain Weaving 
Fancy Cotton Weaving 
Cotton Carding, Spinning and 
Plain Weaving 
Yarn Reeling, Winding 
Warping 
Complete Textile Designing Woolen Warp Preparation and 
Theory of Textile Designing Weaving 
WRITE TO 


c. P. BROOKS, Principal 


International Correspondence Schools, Textile Department, 


Box 836. New Bedford, Mass., 
for a free copy of Personal Experiences of 500 I. ©. 8. Textile 
Students, state which of the above courses you are interested 
in and give your name, occupation, age, house address, business 
address, city and state. 


You can now buy our library of textile information 
without becoming a student; inquire for prices. 


FOR SALE 
Mill With Good Established Trade 


[en’s wool half hose. Have orders on hand 
Have latest modert 


Cotton Designing 

Woolen and Worsted Designi; 

Complete Woolen Manufactur 
ing 

Woolen Carding and Spinning 

Worsted Warp Preparation and 
Weaving 

and Woolen Carding, Spinning and 

Weaving 


mae 
to run mill four or five months. 
machinery and can get plenty of help. 


Best ot rea 


sons for selling. Address, 


MEN WANTED. 





k 
understand the nanufactur of 


cashmer‘s ha 
Vorld Record 


Wanted. Superints I Pi Knitting mill Must 
i merino and 


B Textile 


wool 


Address “N 


WANTED 


A man of good moral habits to take charge of knitting de 
partment Must thoroughly understand Standard and 
McMichael & Wildman Machines, and Hepworth Loopers 


Must capable of handling help. Good wages and per- 
manent position to the right man. Address Parker 
Hosiery Mill & Dye Works, Manufacturers of the *“* Dogon 


f 
good” Children’s Stockings, Portsmouth, Va 


BOSS RING SPINNER WANTED 


for a room of 26,0 spindles counts spun 32’s to 80's 
long stock, will have to take charge of Spooling, Warp 
ing, Slashing and Drawing-in, connected. Mill of recent 
construction, excellent condition, unsur 


passed on the continent. Apply, Manager, Montreal 
, Canada. 


Cotton Co., Valleyfield, P. Q. 

WANTED. KNITTER FOR BALMORAL FRAMES 
1S and 12 gauge. Good wages to a first-class man. 
Address, ‘* Balmoral,’’ eare of Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


machinery in 


Wanted Aniline Color Salesman 


by large Manufacturing Importing House. Appli 
cant must have thorough experience in New England 
territory. Successful men only need apply. Well 
paid permanent position to right party. Sendapp! 
cations which will be considered confidential t 
ABC,” care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


KNITTER WANTED 


An American man of strictly good character and habit- 
as foreman of a New England knitting room with machi! 
ery sufficient to turn out 650 dozen per day of wool and fin: 
cashmere hose and half-hose. Must absolutely be able t 
manage and control help. First class references require 
Apply giving reference, experience, age and salary exp¢ 


ted. Address, “Hose,” care of Textile World Recor 
Boston, Mass 


WANTED. KNITTER AND FIXER 


for Spring Needle Plant. Must be familiar with 2> 
gauge plain and 22 gauge fleece. Address, “Spring 
care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 


on file at this office. 


Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 


Boston, or state their requirments directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 


Mr. C. T. 


Boston, Mass. 


Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide aquaintance with mill men, is 
now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. He 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


would be 
Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt. and Designer Woolen Mill. Position want- 
ed by a man 46 years of age, married, worked on 
cassimeres, worsteds, cotton worsteds, kerseys, 
cheviots, broadcloths, fancy dress goods, cloak- 
ings, all kinds of American machinery, first class 
reference from leading mills and commission 
houses. 3714, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent Worsted or woolen mill, designer, 
or both. Position wanted by a man 44 years of age, 
English. Worked on meltons, beavers, uniform 
goods, tweeds, worsteds, both men and women’s 
wear, coverts and rain cloth. Understands wor- 
sted and woolen machinery. Good references. Will 
not go West or Canada. Will take a position at 
short notice. 3938, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent or designer. Familiar 
with all kinds of fancy worsteds, dress goods, men's 
wear, fancy cotton dress goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of American and English machinery. First- 
class references. English; age 40. Address 3111, 
Textile World Record. 

Superintendent of woolen mill. Was in busi- 

He is now open for 


ness for himself for years. 

a position. Age 52, married, first-class references 
— commission houses. 3227, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Superintendent and designer, or assistant super- 
intendent. Age 34; married. Worked on cloths 
ranging from all cotton to all wool and worsteds, 
such as cotton worsteds, jeans, army cloths. ker- 
seys, etc. Excellent references. 3148, Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 31 years of age, Scotch- 
American. Is familiar with woolens, worsteds, thi- 
bets, cotton warps, dress goods, broad cloth, cotton 
worsteds, tourist cloth. All kinds of woolen ma- 
chines. Will not go West. Good references. 3944, 
Textile World Record. 


COTTON SUFERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent plain cotton mill, or overseer of 
plain weaving. Position wanted by a man 50 years 
of age. Understands all kinds of plain cotton 
weaving. Familiar with Whitin, Mason. Colvin 
and Taunton machines. First class references. 
3926, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on carded and combed, white and colored 
hosiery yarns 6s to 40s. Combed Peeler, Egyptian 
2 ply warps and skein 40s to 80s filling up to 140s. 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery, especially 
English. Good references. 3902, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent 


of Silk Mill or an overseer of 
warping. Position wanted by a man 31 years of 
age, Swiss, married. Speaks German, French, 
Italian and Fnglish. Understands all kinds of 
winding, spovling and twisting machines. Is fa- 
miliar with office work. Has worked on silk goods, 
broad silk, 2, 3, 4, 5 beam work, fancy, jacquard 
and raw silk goods. Good references. 3908, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendency of Bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing wanted by a thoroughly practical man, textile 
chemist, at present employed. Has had wide ex- 
perience on the finest muslins and organdies. 
Laces and embroideries a specialty. Fully under- 
stands aetying, fireproofing, carbonizing, singeing, 
dyeing, etc. A practical man and no experimenter. 
An expert bleacher and finisher. 3443, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Manager or Superintendent in small yarn mill, 
or overseer of mule or ring spinning in a large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 42 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods and yarns. Familiar with mule, ring frames, 
spoolers, twisters, etc. Will not go to Canada. 
First class references. 3907, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


| large dye house. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer in a Large Mill, or assistant in a small 
mill. Position wanted by a man 25 years of age, 
single. Has worked on fancy worsted, piece dye, 
mercerized goods, woolens, double cloths, serges, 
etc. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Johnson 
& Bassett, Birch Bros., James Hunter, Curtis & 
Marble machines. A graduate of a textile school 
and has diploma from same. Good references. 
3879, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or Superintendent in a woolen mill. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 35 years of age, single, 
American. Has worked on fancy and plain wor- 
sted dress govods, also jacquard work. Good refer- 
ences. 3904, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or Overseer of weaving, or boss dresser. 
Position wanted by a man 24 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Has worked on cotton worsted. 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. Could take position at once. 3913, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Designer. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, married, American. Is experienced on dress 
and tie silks, cotton and silk goods, novelty fabrics 
and ribbons, woolen and worsted Jacquard work. 
Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Stafford, 
Schaum & Uhlinges Jacquards. First-class recom- 
mendations. 3635, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Designer and Assistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 32 years of age, married, Scotch. 
Is experienced on al] grades of woolens and wor- 
steds, both men’s and ladies’ wear, cheviots, and 
homespuns a specialty. Is familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3666, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer and Aassistant Superintendent. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Is experienced on all classes of goods from 


| fine worsteds to the lowest woolens for men’s wear. 


Fancy and plain cloakings and dress goods, linings, 
mercerized goods, unions. Is familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms and Johnson & Bassett and 
Davis & Furber mules. Good references. 3655, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent and Assistant Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3681, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or second hand in a 
Position wanted by a man, 27 
years of age, single, American. Worked on chev- 
iots, cassimeres, flannels, covert cloth, overcoat- 
ings, some cotton and fancy worsteds. Familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in a textile mill. 
Good recommendations. 3743, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Designer in a small woolen 


| mill, or assistant superintendent or designer in a 


large mill or bookkeeper. Position wanted by a 


| man, 46 years of age, married, Scotch. Worked on 
| men’s wear, 


ladies’ dress goods and cloakings. 
Has worked in all departments in a woolen mill, 
has taken a course in designing and is familiar 


| with Crompton & Knowles looms and Davis & Fur- 
| ber mules. 


Will not go West, South or Canada. 
Good references. 3750, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Designer on Webbing, or Asst. Supt. in a cloth 
mill. Position wanted by a man 23 years of age, 
American. Is experienced on worsted and cotton 
goods, but mostly in the webbing business. Is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School and is fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good ref- 
erences. 3578, Textile World Record. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Bleaching. Position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age, English, married. Has 
worked on cotton bed quilts, marcellus and crochet, 
also yarns. Familiar with the Butterwortg ma- 
chines. Could be employed at short notice. Will 
not go West or Canada. Good reference. 3836, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years of age, married, Swede. Has 
worked on all kinds of cotton goods, plaids and 
stripes, in all departments of the finishing room. 
Is familiar with Butterworth finishing machinery. 
Good references. 3638, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill 
wanted by a man 26 years of ge, singl 
on ail inds of goods 
to Cana Good re 


Re 


Position 
Worked 
Will not go West, South or 
ferences. 3945, Textile World 


Overseer Woolen Finishing. 
aman 36 years of age, married 


on kerseys, beavers 


Position wanted by 
American W orkes 
ys, ltons, thibets and cloaking 
Has worked in n 1 f the leading ills. Fa- 
miliar with all kir : hinery ill not go 
West or South 9% Textile 
World Record 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. 
by a man 35 vears of age, married 
worked on kinds of woolen goods, unions, etc 
Covld take position at one week’s notice Good 
references 915, Textile World Record, Boston 


Position wanted 
American Has 


Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 15 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer; age 39; married; understands all 
classes of goods, face goods, undressed worsteds, 
serges, men’s wear, cloakings, dress goods, fancy 
and plain; can finish from loom to case. 3367, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. American, 27 
age, with 7 years’ experience. Worked on cassi- 
meres, dress goods, all face finished goods, also 
fancy and cotton worsteds, piece dyes, satinets, etc. 
Understands nearly all kinds of machinery, old and 
modern. 3338, Textile World Record, Boston. 


DYEBS. 


Position wanted by a man 29 years 

d Has worked on cotton, wool and 

ray tock, piece dye, silk noiles, cotton and 

show brignt shade on shoddy 

liline and sulphur colors 

extile World Record 

Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen mill, or dyeing 

finishing in a felt mill Position wanted by a 

31 years of age, married Has worked on all 

of cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, raw stock, 

yarns cotton and wool, piano felts, chest protectors 

and hot felts Good references Could take posi- 

tion at onc: Will go anywhere 3911, Textile 
World Record, Boston 


years of 


Boss Dyer. 


ige marri¢ 


Good 


Boston 


Overseer of Dyeing. Or would accept a position 
cond hand in a mill on loose cotton and silk 
er to get experience. Now employed as over- 

piece dyes, cost dyes and is familiar also 
zo dyeing. Good reference. 3936, Textile 


cord 


Overseer of Dyeing. Po 


ition wanted by a lan 
of age Worked on all kinds of woolen 
w stock, piece dyes, skein inion 
nd knit goods. Familiar with the dif- 
yf mar nery. Good references Will 

442, Textile World Record 


yarns 


Overseer of Dyeing. Po 


vears 


tion wanted by a man 

Familiar with 

otton worsteds, fancy worsteds, 

Ss Familiar with all 

ted iece dye machinery 

ot gf o New York, New 

Wwe rn or Southern States, or to Canada. 
World Record 


a ¢ married issi- 


Textile 

Overseer of Dyeing. Englishman. with 20 years’ 
experience as overseer in this country. wants po- 
sition in the East. Accustomed to dress goods, 
plain and mixed, piece dyes on worsted, fine broad- 
cloth, kersey cloaking. etc. 3343, Textile World 
Record, Boston 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding: Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mix 
goods and felts. Is familiar with all makes of 
American and English carding machinery. Good 


references. 3636, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years 
of age, married, and has worked on all classes of 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Under- 
stands all kinds of carding machinery. Will not 
go West or Canada. Could be employed at short 
notice. Good references. Address 3868, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, both high 
and low grades and hosiery. Familiar with Ameri- 
ean and English carding machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3883, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 53 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on American and English carding machines, and 
familiar with all kinds of stock, cotton, wool, and 
shoddy mixes. Could take position within one 
week's notice. Good references. 3890, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in a woolen mill, or carder 
and spinner. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
ige, single, American Worked on all grades of 
woolen, shoddy and cotton, from 1/2 to 6 1/4 run 
Familiar with all makes of cards and condensers 
D. & F. and Furbush mules. Will not go to Can- 
ida, or to Western or Southern States. Good refer- 

Could accept a position at short notic« 
3952, Textile World Record. 


ences 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 39 years of age, single. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, Sea Island, combed 
and carded, from 24s up to 150s. Familiar with 
American and English carding machinery Good 
references. 3941, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of 
wanted by a 
miliar with 


Carding in cotton mill. Position 
man 28 years of age, married Fa- 
white and colored numbers up to 16 
H. K Familiar with the following makes of ma- 
chines Platt, Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Providenc« 
Kitson and Atherton Good references. Will not 
go to Pa., N. J.. Western or Southern States, or to 
Canada. 3951, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. 
by a man 34 years of age, 
Worked on all kinds of stock, dress goods. blan- 
kets, etc. Has been overseer 11 years in his pres- 
ent position. Desires to make a change. Has been 
overseer in a number of the leading mills Will 
not go South or to Canada. Good references. 3940 
Textile World Record. 


Position wanted 
married, American 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill Position 
wanted by a man 55 years of age, married Fa 
miliar with all classes of goods, and all the differ- 
ent makes of machines. Will not go to the South- 
ern States Good references 3947, Textile World 
Record 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. wanted 
by a man 38 years of age, Scotcl married Has 
vorked on all kinds of woolen goods made fron 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes Has worked in 
first class mills and has good references fron 
same Will not go South. Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Position 


3920 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on all kind of woolen goods, cotton and 
shoddy mixes on English and American carding 
machinery. Good reference from mills where em- 
ployed. 3469, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
31 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber and Furbush carding machin- 
ery. Good references. 3626, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of yarn and stock. Familiar 
with D. & F. and J. & B. mules. Good reference. 
3818, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 
furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding and Spinning in woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. 
Worked on cassimeres, tweeds, ladies’ dress goods, 
blankets, mackinaws, flannels and carriage cloths, 
D. & F. cards and mules and Johnson and Bassett 
mules. Would prefer a position in the west or 
middle west. 3464. Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 45 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy. Familiar with the D. & F,, J. & B., 
Brother Operators, Dancroft and Wright machines. 
Good reference. 3794, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Overseer of Woolen Spinning or carder and spin- 
ner. Position wanted by a man 45 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all classes of 
woolen goods. Familiar with all makes of mules 
and cards. Prefers a position in Mass., R. I., Conn. 
or N. H. Good references. 3943, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Spinning or carder and spinner in a 
small woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 55 
years of age, married, American. Has worked on 
all kinds of wool, shoddy and cotton mixes, yarns 
from 1/2 to 10 run Familiar with D. & F., J. & B., 
Whitley, Smith & Molton mules. Good reference. 
Will not go South or Pennsylvania. 3933, Textile 


World Record. 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving or Second Hand in large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 41 years of age, 
an American, married, has worked on cassimeres, 
fancy worsteds, suitings, dress goods and over- 
coatings, has had many years’ experience in lead- 
ing mills, understands the Crompton & Knowles 
a good references. 3703, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 
by a man 32 years of age, American, married. Fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Worked 
on broad cloth, fancy woolen. cassimeres, high and 
low grade goods. Will not go West, South or Can- 
ada. Good references. 3900, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 
by a2 man 88 years of age, American. Worked on 
all kinds of woolen and worsted goods. He is fa- 
miliar with the Crompton & Knowles looms. Could 
take a position at short notice. Good references. 
3809. Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving, or charge of pattern room, 
Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, English, 
single. Worked on all kinds of woolen, worsted 
and cotton mixed goods. Familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles. Good references. Will go anywhere 
for a good position. 3919, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 
Boss Weaver. or assistant superintendent. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 30 years of age, married. 
Has worked on dress goods, fancy cassimeres, cot- 
ton warp, blankets, shawls and cloakings. Fa- 
miliar with Crompton and Knowles looms. Will 
not zo West, South or Canada First class refer- 
ences 3928. Textile World Record. Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 40 years of age, English, married. 
Worked on woolen, worsted and cotton worsted 
goods. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Good reference. 3806, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 
by a man, 43 years of age, 
worked on all kinds of 
kerseys, meltons, 
warp bed blankets, 
goods. 
looms. 
ence. 


Position wanted 


Position wanted 


Position wanted 
married, Scotch. Has 
woolen goods, including 
overcoatings, worsteds, cotton 
ladies’ dress goods and army 
Familiar with C. & K., D. & F. and Gilbert 
Will not go West or South. Good refer- 
3809, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding in a cotton mill, or position 
as superintendent in a small weave mill by a man 
35 years of age, married, American. Worked on 
yarns 76s to 200s, filling 28s to 50s warp. All kinds 
of carding machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Good references. 3906, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position is wanted 
by a man 88 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on a variety of cotton goods and on Amer- 
ican and English machinery. Good references. 
Could take a position in one week’s notice. 3547, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age. married. Has worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods and is familiar with all kinds of 
cotton carding machinery. Good references. 3641, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
85 years of age, married. Is experienced on carded 
and combed cotton, Peeler, Egyptian, Sea Island, 
both for yarns and cloth, in coarse or fine numbers. 
Is familiar with English and American cards and 
speeders, and American pickers. Good references. 
3558, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man, 30 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on combed, Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
ton, fine and coarse number up to 25 hanks. Fa- 
miliar with American and English carding machin- 


ery. Good reference. 3777, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer Ring and Mule Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, 45 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all kinds of cotton, both fine, 
coarse from is to 200s. All kinds of cotton spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3850, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cotton yarns from 208 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 3616, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age; married; Eng- 
lish. Has worked on all kinds and numbers of 
cotton yarn. Is familiar with all makes of mules. 
Good references. 3607, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer Ring Spinning, spooling and web draw- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 39 years of age, 
widower. Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods. 
Has a boy working in the card room and a girl in 
the cloth room. Could be employed in a week’s 


notice. Will not go South. Good references. 3891, 
Textile World Record. 
spooling and warp- 


Overseer of ring spinning, 
ing. Position wanted by a man 32 years of age, 
American. Has worked on denims, plaids, awn- 
ings, checks, lawns, sheetings, lenos, shirtings, etc. 
Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Davis & 
Furber and Fales & Jenks, spinning machinery. 
Good references. 3604, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning, Spooling, Warping. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 35 years of age, married, 
American. Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, from 20s to 120s. Is familiar with Fales & 
Jenks, Mason, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, and Lowell 
spinning machinery. Good references. 1788, Tex- 
tile World Kecord, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Superintendent or Assistant in a cotton mill. 
sition wanted by a man 45 years of age, 
Familiar with all kinds of cotton goods and cotton 
machinery. Good references Will not go West, 
South or Canada. 3949, Textile World Record 

Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man, 43 
years of age, married. Has worked in colored cot- 
ton mills mostly and familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery. Good reference 3935, Textile 
World 


Po- 
married 


Record. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Overseer of Dressing. 
36 years of age, married 
charge of winding, 
miliar with fancy 
rain coati 
3948, Textil 


Position wanted by a man 
Also capable of taking 
spooling and twisting. Fa- 

worsteds, woolens, piece dyes, 
and silk mixtures. Good references. 

World Record. 


Overseer of Back Filling or starching. Position 
wanted by a man, 38 years of age, married, Ameri- 
ean. Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods and 
inderstands all kinds of starching machinery. At 
present employed, but could accept a position at 
short notice Will not go South without good in- 
ducements are offered. Good reference. 3932, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
256 years of age, married. Canadian. Has worked 
on all kinds of fancy and plain ribbed underwear 
made on latch needle machines, men’s, women’s and 
children’s, cotton, wool, lisle, mercerized and silk 
underwear. Is familiar with Stafford & Holt, Nye 
& Tredick, Snyder & Fisher, Wildman, Scott & Wil- 
liams. Good references. 3640, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or knitting machine fixer. 
Position wanted by a man 22 years of age, English. 
Has worked on ladies’ and gentlemen’s fine knit 
underwear. Is familiar with Cooper Rib Circular 
and Cooper Circular Cuff machines. Good refer- 
ences. 3597, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 
1 man 45 years of age, American, married. Has 
cotton goods, ginghams, shirt- 
with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
South or to Canada Good references. 

World tecord. 


Superintendent of a Hosiery 
wanted by a man 88 years of age, 
can Worked on all classes of 
ribbed and plain hosiery. 
makes of circular seamless knitting machines, rib- 
bers, loopers and sewing machines. Would prefer 
a good position in the South. Good references. 
3905, Textile World Record, Boston 


Position wanted 


hx 


Mill. Position 
married. Ameri- 
cotton seamless. 
Familiar with most all 


Superintendent or 
hosiery mill 


Knitter in a seamless 
wanted by a man with 12 
indard B. & F. machines, 
: Understands finishing 

Has been boss knit- 


Boss 
Position 
years’ xperience on St 
also ribber ind 3 
zoods. Good manager of help 
ter in several mills Can furnish best of 
references as character and ability Age 31 
years, married Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Kuitting. 
0 years of ag ngle 
weight union 
‘ular machines 
Canada 3946 


loope 


large 


Position wanted by a man 
Worked on fine and heavy 
uits Familiar with Crane’s rib cir- 

Good ré Will not go to 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Burling and sewing, or second hand 
in the finishing room. Position wanted by a man 
29 years American. single Has worked on 
fine worsted mercerized goods, cotton worsted, 
kerseys, thibets, cassimeres and satinets Familiar 
with the Parks & Woolson. Curtis & Marble shears, 
David Gessner nappers and James Hunter ma- 
t~hines Will not go West, South or Canada. Ac- 
ept a position one week’s notice. Good references. 
3896, Textile World Record, Boston 


ferences 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 
by a man 32 years of age, 
Worked on fancy box work, 
heavy, plain and dobby work. 
kinds of looms. Has had a broad experience in 
starting new machinery Good references. 3895, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Position 
American, married. 
colored. light and 
Familiar with all 


wanted 


Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Worsted Combing. 
a man 38 years of age, married. Has worked on 
all cla wools Is familiar with the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles “Nobles Combs,” Taylor & Words- 
worth and all inds of gill boxes. Good refer- 
ences 3903, E World Record, Boston. 


Position wanted by 


ee ¢ 
sses of 
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Wanted: Position as General Manager or Superintendent 


of a knitting mill June Ist. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Up-to-datesystems and methods, Address, 
‘* Methods ”’ care of Textile World Record. 


LINEN MILL MANACER 


Experienced in Ireland and this country. Can spin, weave and 
bleach all classes of linen and union goods. Expert in Jacquard 
work. Would like to meet with party interested in manufacturi ng 
inens. Address*Linen,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Salesman. Ten years in dyestuff business, Phila- 
delphia and New England, also has visited South- 
ern mills. Wants position as salesman or manager 
either in aniline or mill supply line where a large 
acquaintance with textile plants would be of bene- 
fit. No objection to locating South or West. Ad- 
dress “S. & M.,” care Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill, or second 
hand in a large mill. Position wanted by a man 
22 years of age, married. Has worked on plain, 
sateens, twills and fancy. Some experience on 
lenos. Farniliar with Whitin, Colvin, Mason, 
Lowell, Lewiston, Crompton & Knowles looms, 
electric stop motion. Good references. 3916, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


POSITION WANTED 


Bright, active, young man (30) has a good technical 
and business ability, also a varied engineering ex- 
perience; is prepared to act as a representative ora 
position leading up to this to any mechanical, indus- 
trial or engineering concern in the textile industry. 
Good references; correspondence solicited. Address, 
“C. B.” care of Textile World Record, Boston, mass. 


LARGER SALARY 


EASIER WORK ——— 


Some men remain years in the same position. Why? 
Because they have not the ability to advance. The time 
will come when even those positions will be taken from 
them by more ambitious men, You may bea filling boy — 
a section hand or possibly an overseer, but in any case you 
must continually * on the alert for a better position — you 
cannot afford to stand still. Properly prepare yourself 
for a large salary and advancement is bound to come. 


WE HELP TEXTILE MEN 


Our numerous courses in Textile Work are the most 
practic al—the most complete—courses taught. Our school 
is the only one in the country which teaches knitting. 
Each subject is taught in such a plain and easy manner 


that it takes very little of your spare time to master it. 


Tell us which of the following positions 
you desire, mention Textile World Record, 
May, '07, and we will send you our Special 
Textile Bulletin absolutely FREE. 

Woolen and Worsted Supt.—Woolen and Worsted 
Designer—Boss Woolen and Worsted Spinner—Boss 
Woolen and Worsted Carder—Boss Finisher— Boss Wea- 
ver—Boss Dyer -Cotton Yarn Supt. - Cotton Designer— 


Boss Cotton Spinner—Boss Cotton Carder—Cloth Exam- 


iner—U, S. Inspector—Buyer—Knitting Mill Supt.—Boss 
Knitter. 


American School of Correspondence 


CHICACO 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 205 


The Board That Acted. 


DIRECTOR. 
read your report with great interest, and have 
sent for you to discuss this startling 37% loss 
which we find designated as ** loss to chimney 
and boiler room.” Are we to understand that 
our coal bill can be cut down from one fourth 
to one half by the mere adoption and intelligent 
use of a few well tried and comparatively low 
priced modern devices? 

WatTT. 

DIRECTOR. 


You state the case exactly. 

Well Mr. Watt, you tell us an 
an astounding piece of news. Iam tempted to 
ask if this represents the state of affairs in all 
other boiler rooms. 

Watr. Almost without exception. Ina 
paper read by Mr. H. G. Stott, Supt. of Motive 
Power Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New 
York, he stated that even in such a modern 
boiler room as his, the chimney and boiler-room 
loss was over 30%, which loss has since been 
reduced by him by the adoption of modern 
boiler room economy appliances. 


Director. Well I am sure this disclosure 


Mr. Watt (Engineer), we have |i 





is as amazing to my brother directors as it 1s to 
me, and I am sure, that like myself, they will 
instantly agree to any reasonable outlay that 
would make such a prompt and startling saving 
as your report promises. Now, Sir, what 
steps would you take to bring this about? 
Watt. Itis all a question of first, paying 
only for the heat in the coal you buy and paying 
for nothing else. Second, of the use of auto- 
matic mechanical furnace controlling devices, 
and by their use producing and maintaining 
the highest possible heat efficency within your 
furnace, and third, the keeping of a constant 
check on the attained as compared with the 
attainable results by the equally continuous 
automatic recording of steam produced. 
DIRECTOR (Jumping to hisfeet). Mr. Watt: 
Get those instruments or machines, or gauges 01 
whatever you call them, and get them at once. 
Don’t stop to even tell us what they are, or what 


they will cost: they cannot cost the hundreth 


| part of what we have lost and are continuing to 


| lose by being denied the benefit of their use. 


Sarco Fuel Saving & Engineering Company, 
West Street Building, New York City. 


Headquarters in Europe and America for CO, Recorders, CO, Indicators, Sensitive Dial and Recording Draft 


Vacuum Gauges, also for the only reliable HOT Feed Water Meter in the World 


300-350 degrees Fahr.) 
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Success 


Success is the Will-o-the-Wisp that most of us chase with » 
varying results throughout our whole business career. 

Life is too short to attain success by the plodding, out-of- 
date methods. Time today is more precious than ever before 
and the successful man is the man who can show results. 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


is aresult producer. It is not an accidental creation, but is the 
outgrowth of thought and experience. It is a scientific scour- 
ing and fulling material. 

Sisk Metetinn euntbiniatie Wool when scoured with Wyandotte 


card bearing this Trade Mark a . = or 
poeneidnviononpeatageanei [Textile Soda loses none of its strength, lustre 


| “Wyandotte” | or feel, but comes out clean, 
ee 


and lofty. 


white, soft 


a'r When used for fulling the woolens full 
> much quicker and require much less soap 
Ies\/ 


; than by former processes. In short, it is a 


i 
natural wool scouring and fulling reagent. 
It enables you to get results most pleasing 


cxmraorenen en | and satisfactory. Order from your supply 
Che J. B. Ford Company. | house, or write us for further information. 


In Every Package. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs, Wyandotte, Mich. 


HIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THI HIGHEST PRIZE 


WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN 


The Wool Market. 





Business in the wool market has been dull but 


with a strong undertone Manufacturers have 
tried to get wool below quoted prices, but almost 


invariably have been unsuccessful. Owners. of 
wool have confidence in the stability of prices and 


show it by their readiness to hold the merchandise 
rather than take less than the asking prices. 


Quarter blood wool is a strong feature of an 


1 


therwise dull market. Clothing wools have 


is of returning to favor, an indication 





lat the cheviot finish is to come in again after < 
that the cheviot finish t I n aft 4 
ng period of neglect. The arrival of the new 
is generally marked by a lowering of prices, 
nd ; + } - ‘ all je 
and the fact that this depression is so small is 
proot of the sound’ condition of the wool market. 
While this is the case there are many conditions 
which are likely to operate for some time to come 


against any advance in wool. Among these may 





be mentioned the growing sentiment among busi- i 
ness men to take a reef or two in the financial 1a % 
sails and prepare for any unfavorable develop iaie 
nents [his feeling is strengthened by the af if i 
proach, or rather the early arrival, of the presi ale 

° a 
dential campaign ii 
Foreign markets are reported strong and F 

steady. Mills are well employed and a ready sal 

. > — \ 
s found for wool and top at full prices 
—$—$_$__e—_______ 
. : a 
*Massachusetts, Springfield The Hampden ' 
Knitting Co., recently capitalized at $75,000 will \d 
manufacture men’s underwear. Irving H. Page, 4 
is president of the company and C. B. Potter, 
treasurer. Mr. Potter will retain his position with a 
the Potter Knitting Co tala 
of the Bothney Wor- ; 





THE WOOL MARKET 





| 
THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. I 
; 


TRADE 15 DEMANDING NOMSIRINKABLE W 


CHARLES H. HEY ER 


J., has resigned his posi- 
sistant, William Granger 
ill start in the woolen 





BECAUSB THE 





IS WORKING REVOLUTION 
GET IN LINE 


For information write 


A 

















REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Write for prices on 


“PLYMOUTH” 
Manila and Sisal 


baling rope. 


TEX®ILE WORLD REGORD 


ARE YOUR 
MILLS GROWING: 


The question of expansion to meet the grow- 
ing demands of trade is becoming a serious prob- 
lem with many manufacturers, and those in this 
position find that much depends upon the plant 
having been laid out with an eye to future growth. 


Now one of the vital points in 
a manufacturing establishment is 
the power plant and its adaptability 
to increased demands affects largely 
the question of growth for the 
whole factory. 


The matter of installing power 
equipment intended to meet the requirements of 
future growth of the business has been greatly 
simplified by the use of rope drives as a means 
of distributing power. 

Our book on ** Rope Driving’’ goes into the 
whys and wherefores of this proposition and also 
describes the many other advantages of rope trans- 


mission. Sent Tree to power plant owners. 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


North Plymouth Mass. U. S. A. 


May 1907 
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THE COTTON MARKET 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


CHART SHOWING 


The Cotton Market. 


The continued strength of prices for cotton in 
the face of one of the largest crops on record is a 
demand for the staple. 
are but a partial 


striking proof of the heavy 


The quoted prices, moreover, 


indication of this demand. Spinners are forced to 
pay previously unheard of premiums for desirable 
lots of spot cotton, and many have been com- 
pelled to lower their grades in order to meet the 
The trade in cot- 
ton goods is still on the boom both at home and 
abroad, and Under 


these conditions prices are likely to be maintained 


demands of their machinery. 
shows no signs of slackening. 
or advanced. It is the opinion of many close ob- 
about 
advance in cotton is the entry of 


the public into the speculative field. 
The movement into sight to April 26 is the larg- 


servers that the only thing needed to bring 
a pronounced 


act 
est on 


the Chronicle, shows this movement for a series 
of years: 


record. The following table, compiled by 


1901-02, May 2 
1902-03, May I ... 
1903-04, April 209 
1904-05, April 28 
1905-06, April 26 
1906-07, April 26 


The world’s visible supply is estimated by the 
same authority on April 26 at 4,927,085 bales, ::s 


9,615,468 bales 
9,895,994 bales 

376,051 bales 
11,306,418 bales 
9,736,757 bales 
12,343,611 bales 





WEIMAR BROS. toto 


compared 


date in 1906, 


with 


bales in 1904. 


Cheap? 


can cut good threads and make 


RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


4,349,886 b 


Yes, at any 


al 
4,160,316 bales 


money with this simple 


es on 
in 1905 


price, fe 





cort 





209 


re sponding 


and 2,891,625 


rr anybody 


machine. 


time and 


The Oster Manufacturing Company 


Dept. T. 


C. M. BLAISDELL 
Pres. and Treas. 


Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


G. A. BLAISDELL, 
-Pres. 


Vice 





and Seo’y. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 


COT TON, 


American Long Staple a S 
from Egypt, Peru an 


EGYPTIAN 
PERUVIAN 


ae Shipments direct to mili 
all American Southern Points, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Millis. 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


n Mercerized Tapes, 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size ee Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


- 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. : ae 
ENUCKLE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, HYDRAULIC, 


Handles heavy cases in a_ Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. °° °thicago in” 


STERLING "BLOWER "PIPE MFC CTO. 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for **1907"’ Catalog. is 
HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 109 Liberty St. 


For We have held OUR REPUTATION as Progressive 

25 YEA RS Manufacturers. Do not forget this when ordering GAGES. 
cae Waisnce® "=! | A Truthful Gage 
Harmonious is the only GOOD 


Far Reaching 


Pleasing. | GAGE. 


This Company manufactures, pesides the above a large variety of 
articles used in connection with steam engines and boilers, all of which 
are standard quality, and may be relied upon. Send for Catalogue. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE & VALVE CO. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and Works: 
CHICAGO, LONDON. BOSTON, MASS. 












Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC 
The Cotton Yarn Market. 


3uyers have tried hard to break prices, but with- 


out much success. An occasional spinner has 


been found whose special necessities were such as 
to lead him to part with yarn in stock or make a 


contract for future delivery at prices slightly be- 


low the market. These cases, however, have been 
exceptional. Spinners as a rule are sold well 
ahead and are not disposed to lower prices. 


Weavers and knitters are sharing in the general 
idea that our prosperity has reached high water 
market, and are trying to put their affairs in order 
for less favorable conditions. This is found in the 
disposition to confine orders for yarn more closely 

requirements for contracts already 
Spinners, on the other hand, point to 


to actual 
booked. 
the continual high price of cotton as making 
lower prices for yarn impossible. The result is a 
more quiet tone throughout the trade with prices 
We quote as follows: 


well maintained. 


Eastern Cops. 
BB es teats Sie acre Gie Oe ore ma ae eames estes hoses ee 


ae ccc ode aslo dade ad UGweb ede ey See eemeens hs 20% 
0 Se ek ap Perera Boer eee eee ree eee 21% 
a ala ethic. aise era nick cate iinw ep ata inas baie eee poara 22% 
NE a's; wiaiece a prkacaauctemtela aia © Hagin Suites bea ae 
BE: vcticiiclsltr wo uarcmicdhinicc Gee es. ound yale wen bene 23% 
ooo eae se tees 2 
ae hh ieGas ad aa aie MANE ve OR CeS ce ae ae 25 
ac 5day eee Se RENT bwaey Sone eR eaTe Ces wen 26 
Mo oka baa wlew ONE caw SC ek oo OS ewe we a 28 
. YTererre rT ve cee ree ete eae er ee eee 
B4S ccccccccce Core eeceeceseres 33 
ME aii ap aa ee SGS Rae a6 04a nee e ae aew Seeman 36 
RR «share talstiainigl &: Wate iatelab va oie wie gue Oe Sarees 38 


On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
15s to 22s; 1%4c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 


that. 
Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 














CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


EO i She Sintec SCT eer Tc Le 264 
IR So Ds Sraieicsk den ee eh Cees caw eae mee weemle aA 28 
EE. sca cnieuceoGu Weare sinteb wats Mae euce wl aaents ‘ 31 
Re Pr ee ee Se ee ee eT 
OD: 6 pW SUR'S 689 Gm ne Bele Kw eee eee ee crccccccce 35 
SN iii avin gin watery aaa hen Ae aaah # Cain ase 40 
IE asec s DRE Ana md eae ibe sce 45 
MN ices asn bu eee Sate ees Petal Be SIA Wai Oe 48 
MURR IS ISS: ieee ads gad GaN wlamuers loved Selb ae 55 
Me sina utace eb ln Kid's cP Rea T RN . 2 
re dual yise aiatstank Mipiea'g ete aliard Bla sere aha wes 64 
Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
Nis 6 orn Sack eel a nse lg psa clot ae i eitacene ae 
2/36s « i 
PRES Lis avirassiccevieing ac eate maith ae a eneaaintoats os 0 
I SS Pace ah noes eis meseow ee oe 
MB te ha-es's'vr gisivca sea teetea Sted s stan saeco ae 
a cis de apraetat pata es ea dla tect a alts doth ctl Gast 5 


SOA Ga Wee IES eee aac see aeClae aiwarncinatheaael ail 


PELLET TE Ce ee ee eee 43 
ee ERE EE eZ et ee 46 
65:64 COONS CH CRAM HERD EDEN WS KC S4 0 o 00'S 50 
50s EO sh 06,0 eps 6 CN Ab 56 ow een ene a 6-0 eGo oe wim 55 
MPD -5.56, 6 ore 0:¥ ote nh aie Wla W ow eC OA din OS Oe wa ek on a ee 


OE Ta ee ee en ay re ee ee 70 

Georgia, Tallapoosa. The Tallapoosa Mills 
have been incorporated with capital stock of $200.- 
ooo and will operate a plant on 20s two ply warp 


yarns They will install 10,000 ring spindles 
Work will start at once on erection of the new 
building. Mr. C. E. Pearce of Fayetteville, N. C., 


is interested in the project. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Robert Mever 
Co., 3830-61 North sth Street, capitalized at $60,- 
000, has succeeded to the business of Robert 
Mever, manufacturer of the Improved Split Sole 
Cotton Hosiery and the Franklinville Dye Works. 
dyers, bleachers and finishers of hosiery. Both 
plants are to be operated by the above corpora- 
tion. The knitting plant is equipped with 100 knit- 
ting, 48 heads, round frames, 5 sewing machines 
and 16 loopers. Production is sold through Har- 
rington & Warring, New York. 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


M * d C tt Y Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 
erceriZe O on arns aa Goods and Woven 


| Vy Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
ove y arns Mohair and Silk. 
W on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
O on arps and Printed. 





GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. 7. 


THese MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


OOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubie Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 





ee | White and Colored 


Warps Singie and Pi 
Dana Warp Mills Ca 


Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, - tw MAINE 


From 30s to 50s from 
€ 


American & Egyptian Cotton 
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The Philadelphia Market. 


Cotton yarns have continued in good demand 
Deliveries have been coming along in a little 
better shape from spinners, but there are no signs 
f any accumulation of stock, and all efforts on 
the part of buyers to break the market have so 

r met with very little success. Spinners are well 
enough supplied with orders to stand firm for 
their ideas of prices. 

Yarns for delivery during the fall have been 
sold at several cents per pound above the average 
rice of last season, indicating that manufacturers 
have either sold a good part of their production 
for fall or else that they are afraid there will be a 

urcity of yarn during these months. The out- 
look is good for continued high prices. Finer 

unts in two ply combed yarns are very hard to 
get. 

We quote as follows,—for such delivery as 
spinners are able to make: 

Southern frame spun cones:— 


OM ORME Svc: Gs -chnove wile oo ade elas etch 
OE a ait ca ca case Da tects ne epacn ween eee 
WR et ea ea oso nice ne be ew on .. 2014-21 
i ik acc te ca a a ee 21-21% 


Eee ee ssi bin Sets Sinn vice cg 
ct carina Ma eran avelaucloc clacaeeaaletkieia Sao 26-27 
MUM o WEES chlun a dicey nme oe o.0teu ake aaaeaea en 28 






Sos 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


Cones. 
10 .. 22-22% 
2s 2214-23 
14s 2314-24 
Thc 2414-25 
ee 2514-26 
20s and 22s 2614-27 
24S . 27 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
Cer Se vg de eevee oer ee eae aks 19% 
WO oh ale RN VER ce Aion des ake nee Race 20 
Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
IOs 2314 
10 2 
4S 24% 
208 SING: SEND. oi5.c.c cnlslbs sie daa ah oe eecwun oc) 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
ORR 8 CORE ies i's ead rein eee 
ene ees ae ker ee 19%4-20%4 
EAS, WO) FOE cc ceicc ne pe eee Ce eie ale igie Wa wiecns eee 











| JAMES E. MITCHELL CO, OxS2S2%rs. 


Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 ponents, 
67 Chauncy Street, 





NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 
206 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 





Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE, 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 





A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Derp’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


J. R. TOLAR 


J. R. TOLaR, JR. 
J. H. HART 


P. G. HART 


TOLAR ® HART 


Cotton Yarns and Cotton 
TEXTILE BUILDING 


66-72 LEONARD 8ST, 
NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


“erounrs ceo } COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


COTTON YARNS = NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PURPOSES 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK, 
LUDWIG LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 CREENE ST., NEW YORK. 


Members of 
New York Cotton Exchange 
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6. T. Crocker, Pres. 
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W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


OnRSwW EIT MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIiGrF GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, 
Cones, 


JENCKES SPINNINC CO. 
Main Office and Mills at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns °° Wraknitters. 

Double and Twist Yarns for Woolen Trade. 


Philadelphia Cties. Mariner and [Merchant Building, Third 
nd Chestnut Streets. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


40's and above. 
AND 


WARP S 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, ete All Numbers 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


Cc. MOORE & 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


CO... 


Indian 
Orchard 
Company 


Indian Orchard 
Mass. 
E. Morgan, Pres. 


H. K. Wight, Treas. 
W. C. Godfrey, Ag't. 


Carded and Colored Cotton, 


For Mixing with wool 
Machined or in Roving. 


Beams, Spools, 
Single or Twisted. 


Wim. Chalmers & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Imported and Domestic Cotton Yarns. 


Turkey Red Yarns a specialty. 
Correspondence solicited. 
43 Leonard St. “ ~ NE Vw 


Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Dyers of Skein Silk, Pure Dye 
and Weighted. 


Dyers and Coners. 


Cops, 
Tubes, 


YORK. 


llercerizers, 


Wiscasset Mills Co. | Patterson Manfg. Co. 
Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


HIGH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 
White and Colors. All Numbers, 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


CAN NON M : LLS, 55 Leonard St 


New York. 
THE RAVINE MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON WARPS 


In White and Colors on Beams 
and Jackspools 


Specialty of Fast Black Twist on Jackspools. 


VERNON, CONN. 


Cotton Warps ana Yarns, 


in Gray and all colors, single or 
two or more Ply, and Cable Cord. 


Novelty Yarns 


In Various Patterns 
Colors and Twists. 
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BR abst oferta ent een S rf f/ Of] /, 
40/2 one aerevseeeenersceesseesaserseenses OMS Vf a Shread Works 
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Established SOF Snconporale AV8I3 : 
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Sp is 65 62 Mes ea eoane epee tae wneeas eee 22 st 
OE 6 eee ae ee ee a 1 of 1 i 
iS: CREEL iv cid cre bigs G Ns ekieids cies sinned mye ne Makers of High Grad y 
8/2 slack iis Sein algae: aia 'wiWi a buats ein ee cree 
B/E... i ccssisckcsers-cccdas: ie? | oe SAT TN 
Warps (Southern) :— : I Lie ’ Ui, Bla di | 
. 0 , es OL CUP Y AESCKJUOW [OF ChE HAN AMONG LAA 
10s to I2s . ie Gp ai Oe acd aaa Se a, f 4 i 7 ¥ a 
14s 21% 
10s 22 VA fi af ? Hi ; iit 
22 . ; ° s ee 
one on 2214-23 PI A Westfield, V aks in| 
26s Ss duaciter ssa ysigncsto eee ; 
[4/2 e 22 bi 
16/2 bees oe ae LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
re : on .. 20 HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
2 2 4 ; 2k 
oth 8 Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
wt a ‘ Sn 2 Sg Sie, * SP Ree ’ J For Weaving Purposes. : 
ee rereesee 43-44 Linen dacquard Harness Twines, aif 
‘xed colore ‘ iat leeeted SRT shat Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twine- i 
Mixed lored yarn (mock twist, half colors - For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. ' 
Os to 10s eit we iain! 6 wiinwih aka eee a w a epee Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. it 
CN Ss i le oe or ke a 3 
Se a Mo ea Pec ees coke eee 24-25 s - eit 
Mock Egyptian, 2ce advance over white. Mercerized and Plain if 
Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white. Skein, Warps, 
Si ceeill eo Cones, Cops, 
’ bot 2 426 and 428 oii 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The attempt to 


Market St., Phila. 





ombine the ingrain carpet manufacturers in this 
vicinity has failed, not more than half of the manu- 


f- 





ste 
* 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


icturers approached having signified a_ willing- ; 








ess to enter into the proposed plan. 


rhe HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boller 
Insurance, and it is the only company 
which makes a specialty of and does 
exctusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodi- 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

rhe HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses oceasioned by 
the explosion of steam boilers and 

40th Annual Statement for no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 

January 1, 1907 nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
. and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
: the New England States, and near 
Capital, $500,000.00 two thirds a cae ‘oben aicoeas Gens Fr rR aA N <x Are TI IE re NE WYs. q 
throughout the United States. 


Surplus 1 485 457 73 206 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
’ ’ ’ ° ee 
Reserves, 1.931.847.29 C. E. ROBERTS, Manager, WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


, ‘ Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 
W.H. ALLEN, Asst. Mgr., Ramie Yarns, Silk Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns. 
Assets, 3,978,245 71 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Box Shook 


and 


Lumber 


THE CONNECTICUT BOX CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 











i 











Prepared Tussah Silk for Woolen Manufacturers, 
ready for immediate use on regular woolen machinery, 








G. J. MERWIN, Prest. and Gen’l Mgr. FREDERICK A. BETTS, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 9] 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 1 


Correspondence Solicited 






Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


—Treack System. B. F, BOYER co., Bradford System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N- J- 


. WORSTED YARNS—~— 
W oolen2 Merino 


RICHARD CAMPION. 
YARNS 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
EATON RAPIDS, MICFH. 
Bradford System French System Highland Worsted Mills. 
STEPHENSON & CoO. The French Worsted Co. 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 300 Chestnut Street, 


240 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


THE MALCOLM MILLS So., 


MANUFACTURERS 0 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a BSpeciality. 
felephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & lcDONOUGH CO., 
EDDY & STREET 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton, Woolen : Diamond Tapes, Webbing 
Yarns and Braids | < si Binns oa Sere 
"4oy ~ 


Worsted, Spun Silk. COTTMAN and G $TS, PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. Bell Telephone” om “caciabem, 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF 


and Worsted Yarn. 


PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS, 





Woolen 





tities of yarn and look forward to a good business 






on light weights. French spun yarn is in good 
demand for the dress goods trade. On all grades 





[here has been an improved demand for wor- 





fi Y 
of both Bradford and French spun yarn prices 1h 





sted yarn for light weights and a number of large 





have been firm. We quote as follows: 










contracts that have been placed for future deliv- i iat 
ery show the confidence of weavers in the coming oo Australian .........+0eseseeee seers L-20-1.30 Mai 
: } Pts a LRN ovine ons ark.s eS ciple ed bundle aoe i 
light weight season. Weavers who in previous PI ne aim a ta 
seasons have confined their attention mainly to 2/325 1/4 Blood ....................++++. 87%-90 i 
cotton worsteds and tried to use as little worsted 2/208 1/4 Blood .........-. ee ee cece ee eee 82-85 a 
as possible have made their samples this season Woolen yarn is dull. The mills are working on | 
with a much larger proportion of worsted mixed old orders and find it difficult to book new con- I 
with the cotton. This promises to be an import- tracts. This condition is due in large measure to 4 
ant factor in the demand for worsted yarn. More- the approach of the light weight season and con- \@ 
over the all-worsted weavers are using large quan- sequent decrease in the requirements of the mills { 














- The Guaranteed Shuttle Check — 


Simple, Durable, 
Cheap. 
Requires no Oil. 
Saves 
Pickers, Power, 
Waste, Repairs 
and Fixing. 


The reason for the saving 
is because with this form 
mof check there is no back 
pressure on the picker 
stick so that when the 
stick is driven back by the 
shuttle the loom runs with The Guaranteed Strap Check especially adapted 
less binder tension. for certain lathes. 











ae 






The Regular Guaranteed Check. 












This check has been thoroughly tested. One test made in the mills of the Boston Mfg. Co. 
of Waltham showed a saving in power of 18% ; in waste, 24%. For conditions under which this test was 
made, and for other particulars, send for our circulars. In other mills it has paid for itself in a three a 
months’ run in the saving of filling waste alone. 









The first order of twenty or more sets will be sent on trial Price per set, including screws and one right and one left 
for sixty days, to be returned at the expiration of that time gauged bit fordrilling screw-holes . ‘ . & cents 
withvut payment if not fully satisfactory. 500 sets or over 80 cents 





Address all orders to 


M. F. FIELD MFG. CO., 519 Board of Trade Building, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 

Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 

Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 

Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for. the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


__ eee ee eee ee 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


= BRAIDS Coston'and Sik Yeillen TAPES 1b to Be white and es ——— 
ta YARNS Sz THREADS i322 rac ieee: 


° PHILADELPHIA 
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Non-Fluid Oils Lubricate Without the Aid of Heat. 


This is a most important point. 
frictional heat in the bearings. 
cost must be added to the cost of lubrication. 


Greases do not begin to feed until they have been melted by 
This friction is invariably measurable on the coal pile and its 
Non-Fluid Oils feed without the aid of heat, the 


instant the shaft begins to revolve in its bearing. They reduce friction—never produce it. It 
will pay you to adopt Non-Fluid Oils; they are cleaner and better than fluid oils—more 


economical than greases. Samples free. 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


STEEL AND BRASS 


« 


MAILS. ie 


Liberal Discount toe Dealers. 






Lowell Textile School Banquet. 


The eighth annual banquet of the Lowell Textile 
School Alumni Association will be held at the 
Waverly Hotel at Lowell, Mass., on Thursday, 
June 6th, at 8 p. m.; reception 7.30 to 8. The sub- 
scription is $2.00 per plate. Arthur A. Stewart is 
secretary-treasurer of the association, and may be 
addressed at the school. 


—_—______¢ 


*Connecticut, Marlborough. A. B. Miller will 
start operations on a small scale in Quigg’s Hall, 
with a gasolene engine for motive power. Some 
winding and warping machinery has been re- 
ceived. 

Connecticut, Hanover. The Airlie Mills have 
been incorporated with capital stock of $60,000 
Angus Park, James W. Eadie, Daniel P. Warwick 
and William G. Park. 

*Connecticut, Willimantic. Advices received 
from the American Thread Co. state that there is 
nothing to say regarding items goncerning addi- 


tions to their plant. This is a newspaper rumor 


*Georgia, Cuthbert. The R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 
has been erroneously reported as having purchased 
a half interest in the Randolph Manufacturing Co 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Doherty & Wads- 
worth Mill has been closed owing to strike of the 
weavers. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. The Sagamore Mill 
has been damaged by fire which started in the main 
belt box. The loss is mostly by water. 

Maine, Springvale. The Springvale Spinning 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000 and will be located in the building va- 
cated by Jagger Bros., recently removed to a new 
mill. Luther G. Jowett, James R. Banks and Benj. 
M. Jenness, and Geo. W. Hanson are interested 
Operations will be started as soon as the necessary 
machinery can be installed. 

New York, Staten Island. Barrett, Nephews & 
Co.’s dyeing plant has been damaged by fire, 
which started and was confined to the dyeing 
room. The loss is estimated at $25,000. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., Dept. H, 14-16 Church St., New York City. 





J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


REEDS, 





HARNESSES, 
SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 






WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 
Cotton Yarns, | 


For the 
Cotton Cloth, | Underwear 
Silesia, Sateens, | Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 


ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 


FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE 
New York Office 2-6 Church Street 


Mariner and Merchant Building, 


, 1 Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 








Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





LINGOES; 
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35 Years of Service 


The Weetamoe Mill at Fall River was covered with a roof of Coal Tar 
Pitch, Felt and Gravel, laid along the lines of THE BARRETT SPECIFI- 
CATION, in 1872. 

Not until 1903 was any renewal necessary. A part of the roof was then 
re-covered. The remainder of the roof is still in good condition; has had 
absolutely no repairs during the entire ¢h7rty-five years, and gives promise of 
satisfactory service for many years to come. 

BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS are without question the only 
economical and satisfactory covering for manufacturing plants, where, owing 
to vapors, acid fumes, etc., the test is most severe. ss 

That owners of large plants generally recognize this is best evidenced by 
the fact that this style of roofing covers a majority of the manufacturing 
plants of the country. 

For instance, the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., 
has over a million square feet of such Roofs. The immense plants of the 
\llis-Chalmers Company, The Singer Manufacturing Company, The Ameri- 
can Locomotive Works are other notable examples of the use of this style 
of roofing by representative manufacturing houses. 

To any one interested, we shall be pleased to 


send a Booklet covering the subject in detail, 
or to give any information desired. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Allegheny 
Minneapolis Kansas City New Orleans Boston London, Eng. 
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RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 




















len Rags 
| 





CHART SHOWING RANGE 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 





OF 





Prices are slightly lower and dealers in rags are 
disposed to exchange their stock for cash at con- 
cessions on former prices. The end of the heavy 
weight season makes it practically certain that no 
increase in the demand will develop before the last 

i the year, and the uncertainties of the situation 
ire too numerous and important to speculate on 

} 


the long side There is, however, one encourag- 


ing sign. Clothing wools are coming into favor. 
What the rag and shoddy market needs to bring 
about better business is a return of the cheviot 
finish to favor. The neglect of that finish has 
caused rags and shoddy to sell at low prices for 
several years, during which high prices for wool 
have prevailed. The prospect of a cheviot season 

however, still too uncertain to produce any 
effect on the demand for wool substitutes 

Cotton waste is in good demand, and desirable 
Wool waste 


is dull, with the better grades in fair request. 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


lots are quickly taken by the mills. 


White yarn, best all wool ................ 40 
White knit, all wool, best fine veces» S50 
pO ie er re 
LigGe VOIN. Oxtta BHC 6..ccs cscs cma 25-28 
New pure indigo blue 28-30 
Merino 
Fine light, all wool ...... umes’ ... 26-28 
Medium light, all wool ... " . 18-20 
Fine Wack. O11 WOO! ....cickciuwcscesce ss COB 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 22-25 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ; . 15-17 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 22-2 
Red flannel, all wool .... ; 22-2 


Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2 16-18 
WOOLEN RAGS. 

Fine merchant tailors ........0.ccccceceee IOT? 
CCE THEE COIOES onc ce ces iweeivusnacen SaPee 
Er ae ee EE Cr 





PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 








Blacks Lei is 

Fine blues, plain 

EP EMEP od «eae SUIS x wsice 00 ee 
Medium dark 


W orsteds. 


Blue 
Serges. 
New black 
New blue care ere 
Flannels. 


New scarlet 
New blue 


Cloakings 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 
Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 
White flannels, No 
Old red flannels 
Light blue flannels 
Old blue flannels 
Old plaids 
White stockings 
White hood stock .... 
Clear hoods 
Blue stockings Re 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 
Gray stockings 
Black stockings s 
Knit stock comforters 
Red knit 
Light gray knit 
New light fancies 
New fancies 


N- 


Merinos 
Light, fine 
Light, coarse 
Fine, dark 
Coarse, dark 
Blue .. 
Black 


FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 
Fine black and blue, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool 
Gig, fine, all wool 


No. 1 black, all wool cut 


sees 7%4-8% 
i. 1" 


9%-10 
Q-I10 
11-1214 


16-18 


21-23 


16-18 
15-17 


18-19 
15-16 
3-344 


7-8 
16-19 
II-12 
1314-14 


4-5 
24-25 
24-25 
1O-II 


pistene 


eat 


ee 










ae 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes: 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.” 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 
W. H. H. 
SHODDY SLACK & BRO. 
SPRINCFIELD, VT. 
Established 1871! FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
= Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. 
New York Office: 


40 DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOCL 


Fits for the best positions in all brancnes 
of the textile 
and manufacturing. 


industry both commercial 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, 
Mechanical 


Decorative Art, Weaving, etc. 


Advanced Mathe- 


matics, Drawing, Chemistry. 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 


sion. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, lass. 


a 


| 





COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 


BOG: © UMC GO ooo ccs dc adacvnn dates 
SOO: eNO San aie sncieanns ita kes 
Sts Cc cs dries tees wawaeh.tel nines 


No. 1 Card 

No. Card 

No. 1 Oily Card 
No. Oily 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 

No. 2 Linters 


Woven White Clies ee S6 OSHS Rie wes Oe oe we aie. 6 


Woven Colored Clips 


—_____¢——___ 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acids. 
Acetic, 
Citric, domestic 


| Oxalic 


Sulphuric, 60 deg., 
Muriatic, 18 deg. 
Tartaric crystals 


Miscellaneous Chemicals. 


Acetate of lime, gray, 100 lbs. 
Alum, lump 
ground 
powdered 
Aqua ammonia, 
Ammoniac, sal., gray 
Borax, bbls. ahi neue mie 
3rimstone, crude, foreign ton 
Copperas 


a a | i re 


Fuller’s earth, powdered, 100 Ibs. 
Glauber’s salt .... aml aan 
Potash, chlorate, crystals 
powdered 
carbonate ae 
Soda ash, carbonate, 8 per cent. 
hien test ..<.; 
Soda, bicarbonate, 
American 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. 
Sal. American «.....<... 
Sulphate, alumina 
Vitriol, blue 


Dyestuffs. 
Acetate of’ soda ...... 
Acid, picric, best crysti als. 
tannic, commercial 
Albumen, egg 
blood 
Alizarine, red 


IN AU aa cles oN mene We Gale iun ak eee 


salt crystals ..... 
Antimony salt, 65 per ‘cent. 
Bichromate of potash, American. 
Bichromate of soda 
Bisulphite of soda 
Cutch, mat 

boxes ... 
Dextrine, imported potato” 


Divi-divi, ton 


i a cit cantik xis Gael 


CCE: = ib ck badsieve ha tinenan ame 


2 f 


oan 


» 


2 
50 
5 
Z 
4 
5 


wwe. CO 


nN 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


The WH OME INSURANCE COMPANY 
= NEW YORK 
Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - - - + - $20,839,174 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - = - = = 13,430,818 






























Note amount of NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES = = 7,408,355 
net surplus after | Surplus as regards Policy-holders - = = = 10,408,355 
providing for all] [osses Paid Since Organization Over - «= «= 105,000,000 


San Francisco 
losses. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 


[S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 










generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 









EMANUEL H, A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 


CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 





















ON ahaa as Ss Daehn as rede el Mee Cae ae 23-40 
BEG, BERCR TOW 6 as aids once cc teneavonn Spee 
_  YOUMY TOO ....... reve seccccccncwscesens 45.00 Very Attractive Cotton [ill 
i piiad ‘vies thn ose ase L . 
Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. ........... 1.50-1.65 ocations. a 
Indied. Bengal. low wrade ics. ccccccavcesss S5-O5 Are you a textile manufacturer or a cotton ' ' 
OUI sires atch Beg aN Catto rari 244-75 mill superintendent and not entirely satisfied ai 
GEE INNS Co orekn'ccedcvne ooicaeeee wanton 7714-90 with your present locationin the East, North 
EEE: halvac crs Fegaeaecsapeeawgeetnaee Se orSouth? If so, let us put you in touch with 
Rr 558 Cee ca oe cons) 35-70 one of the cities in Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
MUR oo ich vn haces ensiews) adieiwo teams 45-50 ritory along the 
WOE i veers oes be te eh ecbeetan ceases. ae 
De RMIIITD a ood due m nine ale om nee 18-20 
PU aire 6s scutin macs oe wi gunas xe dienes 95-1.80 
Logwood, Stick, ton. ... 006+ cedsccssccs EOO-22.00 
aa as o-oo. wa eerwaes sass tote 16.00-19.00 \ 
Madder, Dutch .......s-sccccveccesccccce EMIS At several large cotton shipping points 
Muriate of tin, 36 degrees ...........cs00086 FO where cheap fuel would be procurable and ; 
_ 52 degrees scecseccccesccccscecee E515 where good labor conditions exist, the majority " 
Nitrate of iron, commercial ...........++- 1%-1Y% of the capital would probably be subscribed 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo . 23-25 locally or in lieu of this a substantial bonus 


Persian berries 


would be given. 














PROSBRRC CF BOdE. oo. sens oc cccccestccecee ERD The especial advantages of locating ata point 
Prussiate of potash, yellow ............. 164%4-16%4 with raw cotton at your very doors are obvious, 
COerCHTON, TOM oo ccccccccccccccccscess SO0CHR2.00 as the amount saved in freight on raw cotton 
StRSCHE [COPR, “MOREL OUIS.* 56.60. ewtiweecnces, eS ginning, compressing and handling should not 
ce A ere Se be overlooked. : y 
MBE 565s cise obs oka ties ba o6a eee Write today, as the industrial organizations at 
RN racer doe ean ae Gnnanny ealenae Ee a number of points are ready to act at once, now i 
IE ee hh ie ss eo a 22s 4% S34 is the time to secure an excellent proposition. Je 
SRA OE BONE i ei jcasjecindicesssescccaacanhae ishenabare veghidiong tha Rock telund Bricse tines a 
Sumac, Sicily, No. 1, ton ............. 90.00-95.00 on application. : 
Sicily, No. 2, tom .....6..0eccceees O9.50-00.00 M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner, ( 
TE os o.c'es ite vciveeukcs chanidienn ae Rock Island-Frisco Lines, 
SS ge NGS Se erga cian Frisco Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF 


TEXTILE WORK 


7 Volumes — Eaeh Nearly One 
Foot High — 3000 Pages. 


The most complete —the most thorough—Textile 
Cyclopedia published—nothing omitted. Fully in 
dexed for ready reference - printed on high grade 
paper—large type—easy toread. Handsomely bound 
in red morocco—a valuable and attractive addition 
to any library. 

Every branchof textile work is fully treated in 
this greut work. Invaluable to the Manufacturer, 
Superintendent, Selling Agent, Designer, Overseer. 
Second-hand and Clerk. Everything explained in 
such a simple manner that anyone can master it. 

For a short time only and merely to introduce 
the superior character of the instruction of our 
school (these books being partly compiled from the 
instruction papers) we will make what practically 
amounts toa 


HALF PRICE SALE 


Each section written especially for HOME 
STUDY by an acknowledged authority, such as 
Fenwick Umpleby, Head of Department of Textile 
Design, Lowell Textile School; Louis A. Olney, 
Head of Department of Textile Chemi-try and Dye. 
ing, Lowell Textile School; M. A. Metcalf, Managing 
Director ‘The Textile American;” H. William 
Nelson, Head of Department of Weaving, Lowell 
Textile School; John F. Timmermann, formerly with 
Central Woolen Co., Wilton Woolen Co., etc.; 
Charles C. Hedrick, Mechanical Engineer Lowell 
Machine Shop; Miles Collins, Superintendent Abbot 
Worsted Co. 


Regular price $42 Special price $24 


Sent express prepaid for 1 week’s free examination 

Send $2.00 cash within one week and #2.00 a 
month until you have paid $24 00, the special 30 day 
price in full, providing you care to keep the books. 


We send for them at our expense if they do not 
meet your needs 


CONTENTS. 

Cotton Fibre; Picking; Carding; Combing; Drawing 
Ring and Mule Spinning: Wool; Washing; Picking; Woolen 
Carding; Worsted Carding, Woolen Spinning; Worsted 
Drawing; Worsted Spinning; Simple Designs; Sateens; 
Backed and Ply ; Fabrics; Velvet; Jacquard and Leno Cot 
ton; Woolen and Worsted Warp Preparation; Plain Weav 
ing; Fancy Looms; Jacquards; General Loom Fixing; 
Spring Needle Knitting; Latch Needle Knitting; Hosiery 
and Underwear Knitting Machines: Textile Chemistry; 
rextile Coloring; Mordants; Natural Dyestuffs; Artificial 
Dyestuffs; Analysis of Fabrics; Wet Finishing; Dry Fin 


see Processes for Finishing Standard Fabrics ; Machines 
Tsed. 


American School of Correspondence 


Chicago, III. 
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Medium Pressure Triplex Water Pump 


We manufacture a full line of Heavy Pattern 
Triplex and Duplex Pumps. Also Spraying 
and Humidifying Apparatus. 


THE SANDUSKY FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO. 


SANDUSKY. OHIO 


INVENTOR OF THE 


GENUINE RED 
STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


BELTING. 


PATENTED 1877 


When a Gandy (original cotton stitched 


belting) wears out eventually, another 
Gandy takes its place. 


Simply because the owner realizes that 
only a Gandy can equal a Gandy for long life 
and imperviousness to water, gases, oil, heat 
or cold 


Then the cost is greatly in their favor, 
about 25 percent less than rubber and 75 per- 
cent less than leather. 


**Experiences with Gandy’ 
We want you to read this bovkiet. Its Free, 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


_BALTIMORE.MD. 
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PORTH & FOSTER Co. | 
Dyers and Finishers 
| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 











Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid C dlo rings, Iso Suitings and Clo ye 
Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and He nriettas and all high class wool 
| tissues petike atiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohz air Linings and Lastings, | 
SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF aaeve 








RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Siano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 


Established 1881, BUY YARNS OF 
Peter B. McManus, Peter B. 'B. Meaenns, he Edw. J. oo 


Wont ase and DYE a LUZERN COTTON YARN CO, = | 


WILKES BARRE, PA. i : 
SUPHRIOR Bi 


| MERCERIZERS 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
| Dyers of Skein Silk 


| FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS» | * . : 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. |. 













Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 


Pawtucket Dyeing "sys DYE STICKS 















Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
and Bleaching Co. COTTON grows Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
YARNS and | Standard No. 1 and “Se lects” without knots, grades, for 


Office with Blodgett & Orswell 
.» Manufacturers of Glazed 


Silk Dyein Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
STOCKINET | — 
Yarns, 


from 
E. M. HAEDRICH 
222 Front St.. Pawtucket. R. I 601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., TEA 









Philadelphia 








‘** Velvetta ’ Cotton Softeners are the best tor 
Knit Goods of all kinds. 


‘* Apex Cleanser ”’ for Wool or anything else 
that requires cleansing. 


Textile Soaps for all purposes. 








Inquiries solicited. Estimates cheerfully given. 


give 





TRADE MARK Nicetown Mfg. Co., y2°?350%,. Philadelphia. 


No, 18th St. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCEHERI“ZEaRsS AND YDYVERNS. 


ee ee Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
Room 911 New York Life Building, 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


65th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


SSES OF LINEN GOODS. Selenhens 
Correspondence OF ALL CLASS p 
Sollcited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. onnection. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


pueacuers “> MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
palace BLEACHING and DYEING cae 


WINDING 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


ae on cones) KNIT GOO DS TRADE alee 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samuer rowrann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers wns sien’ irrasr colons son beeA Cans 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Etc. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 





THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA ‘ 


and 2 B EXTRA. ge aoa as 
PYROGEN BLUER . aster than Indigo, 


e « {to light and Washing. 


PYROGEN INDIGO. . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


# Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, a NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SoLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz © Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 


i 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 

ucts. Unsur- 

passed in quality. 
They are the 


standards. 


| 
BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUFACTURERS 

ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 

SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 

OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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Berlin Aniline Works  scston. rniecsnns. chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 


Se oar Ore seoe §|| Amiline and Alizarine 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors CO LO R S 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ania pene ania Chemical 


Apparatus 


6 a wane 
Sulphide of Sodium Best Bohemian Chemical Glassware and Ger- 


man Porcelain, C. P. Chemicals and Reagents. 
Purest and Best Made. Chemical Supplies of all kinds for 
Dyehouses and Laboratories. 
Safest to use with the ne Colers. 


95 John St., New York City. 
Printing AARARKRER Parting Rollers 
COPPER Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Taunton-New Bedtond Copper Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


J. &H. Berge“ 


Importers and 
Manufacturers of 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


a Write for catalogue an 
wre i 
iS ™ CYPRESS LUMBER C0. t 316 Setiavel tees Ootoer. te Fi 
ry - 
Se 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


ov au xisos TTS Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


b= tg aT rT FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
Apalachicola, Fla. ae ae 


and iu te @ | CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for,hesics 


Boston, Mass. 
= 55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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7 BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
7 1SC O O. ’ 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St. eg 2 - 
I- Washingt t. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 gton St. NEW YORK 416 St. Paul St. ., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 













| 
Ele © ASST 2 









7 a 











WALTER F. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 
St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 
165 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


S(aPCH, DJextPiNG, GUM and GIN6, “bee 
The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only apparatus on the market with which a line of sash 500 feet long 
can, if desired, be operated from one station. 















STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 















Manufactured and erected by 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Also Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


“ANTI-PLUVIUS” SHYLIGHT 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, snow, sleet or dust, without 
putty or cement; with bridge arrangement for walking on the skylight without contact 
wi 4, or pressure on the glass. 
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The Solvay Process 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 


Company, terroir. mcr 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals 7 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 


Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. For Silk Makers, ete. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, Inc. 22 William St., New York. 


Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Tewa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 te * 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing = 
Awning Fittings. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 


6, WOLFORD Wo0D TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ec CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
Wil TANKS AND VATS 

TT For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 

Tlie Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 


nT: Sprinkler ar and all purposes. 
itty 
ee Office 1429 Cheater St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE COHNEN 


The Hosiery and 
CENTRIFUGAL 


Knit Goods Trade 


Dyeing Machine aie 
U. 8. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. TURnsit a3 “3 ri? 


Dyes Raw Stock 


Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the Finishing, Etc. 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


The Machine may be seen in operation by QO. F. ZURN CO. 


: ‘ an Agents. 
applying je: tee, Amerwan Anes 2736-38-40 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 
122 Pearl St. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., yew ‘York’ 


Fast Black Dyeing, 


A'so Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, 


Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


E. M. THAYER & CO. fl II] F COLD C 
411 Atlantic Avenue, 


Alizarine Colors, Extracts and Chemicals 


GEISENHEIMER & C0. { Aniline Salt and 


185 Front Street, NEW YORK. il. 
K. OEHLER’S s5° 
iseieltii Aniline Colors. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, DYESTUFFS 
. 
31 No. Front Street, Phila., Pa. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


° FACTORY TIME CHECKS | 


| Portable ‘lectric. 
TIME CHECK They are being used more andmore | oe Sa Douek 


Controls Night 
Write for our pamphlet i Watchman. 
| “Time Checks and Their Use” . Allowance made for 


AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. T. NANZ & CO., 
Address, Dept.V, 24 Park Place, New York | 127 Duane St.,N.Y. 


rae ESE = 
1 - 


thee ee ST SS ARES 


ns HEk 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative te 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of ee ° = 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses 


that are designed and built with a wide and comprehensive knowledge of the 
actual every day requirements in these lines. In trucks as in other lines it pays to 
buy the best. Basley’s trucks are the hind you need. Once tried always used. Tell 
me your needs and I will tell you about the truck that meets them. 


Frank Bailey, Manufacturer of Drying Machines, Dry Poles, 
Dye Sticks, Wood Rolls and Fans. Cedar Brook, N. J. Works at Braddock. 


Germania Dye Works | 


MAX SARFERT, Prop. | 
yneing, Twisting and Tubeing of Cotton, | . 
| 


Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 
Dyers of Cotton Warps and Hosiery in Fast We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
: Filters can beseen in actual opera 
ealers in all Kinds of Yarn for the Trade. i SER. Sty 
D ; tion in Textile Plants in an: 
“N.B. Weare successfully dying cotton yarns on of the U.S. Apparatus desi; 
parallel tubes and would be pleased to send a sample to | Suit each special case, and 
interested parties.” guarantee results. Wr 
Cross-Dye Cotors a Speciality. | Illustrated Catalogue 


Yarns Furnished on Dresser Spools. 
CURE MN Vigo) te 


slack and Colors. 


Kensington and Allegheny Aves., Phila. | 

















































May 1907 SEWING MACHINES 


Everywhere 


W hy not lhis Trade-mark is a 
« 

| 

| 


recognized guarantee of 
~ Perfect Sewing 
D KCREASE the Cost and a 
INCREASE the 


Production by using the 


Willcox & Gibbs High-Speed 
Lockstitch Machine. 


WE INVITE COMPARISONS 


As to the Cost of Repairs for our Machine and those of other makes. 








AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION 
3,500 to 4,000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute. 


For Facing and Banding Knit Shirts and Drawers and for making 
up Muslin Underwear, Petticoats, Shirtwaists, Ladies’ Belts, 
Millinery, Umbrellas, Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, etc. 


Samples and Circulars by mail on application. 


WILLCOX @ GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
General Offices: 658 Broadway, Cor. Bond St., New York. 
Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States and in 


London Milan Dresden Brussels 


Paris 








Nottingham 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


WILDMUAN MIF. 60. 
GIRGULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


Tr 


= 


b on 
Po) 
ge? \ 
. i 
‘alee Ewa ‘ 


HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 











EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 





Friedberger=Aaron 
rVPe Co. 
Sustained by the Courts 
In Our Suit Against a Competitor 
for INFRINGEMENT of 
One of Our Patented Designs 


In a decision rendered February 16, 1907, by the United States 
Circuit Court, holding our Design Patent No. 36,895 valid 
and infringed and awarding a perpetual injunction, 





which has again proved us to be the “leaders” 


NEW LINE for 1907 and 1908 for trimming 
Ladies Underwear now being shown. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P.O. Address, Logan Station - - Philadelphia 


( We caution competitors from infringing on our patented designs.) 


in LT ia VSR AYE ETDS ATAYN a T TL AN 


NAAN 
Pa erasaee para aang 
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if You Want YEQTREDICK G0 


Largest Production | Circular Rib Knitting 
For Least Money | macHINERY 


Write For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


(jeo D. Mayo Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


Machine Co., “and Durability. 
Laconia, N. H. , 





vy 


Bee 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


. | QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
New Full Automatic Knitter. UNEXCELLED 


pec ILADELPHIA OFFICE, NYE & TREDICK CO. 


ARCH STS... 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Nollcé (0 Hosiery Manufacturers! 





The [lost Productive, Strongest and Best 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony, 


Can Be Delivered in Short Time and Fully Guaranteed 
By the Exclusive Agents and Importers 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Rooms ‘400-4 MAX NYDECCER 


18 Section -‘ COTTON HILSCHER ” Machine for Full Fashioned Silk Hosiery 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


All Special Machines For Any Article That Is Knit 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power MA- 
CHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 
FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines.] 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., 
wool, cotton. 


SPOOLERS, Parafiners, Finishing Machines for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


julius Hoehler DIAMENT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned 


articles, Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 


LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 
FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets. 


Samples, Specifications, Prices, etc., upon application. 





: 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 221,Arch, Strest 


ALL KINDS OF 
NEW :AND SECOND HAND 


KNITTING 


Philadelphia Pa. 


MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


2 Bruce band folder and cutters. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., 
15 Hollow Plates. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 
88 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 
50 Brinton & Co. 4 aut. knitters, sizes. 
80 Union Special machines, various styles. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 
2 paper cutters. 
3 Toque machines. 
6 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 
100 Brooks welters. 
8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 
150 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
all sizes, cuts and makes. 
2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
3 Cyclone dryers. (Hosiery.) 


Typewriters. 

Band folding and cutting machines. 
Centrifugal Pump. 

Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 


5 Rudolph Sewing Machines. 


Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 

Crawford Hollow Plate Press. 

Back gear screw cutting lathe, 5 ft. x 14 in. 
swing 

Newmans watchman’s clock, 16 stations. 

German sweater machines, flat. 


1 Crane 18in. Diam. 16 needles per in., 2 feeds 


with collarette attachment. 


3 Double Ribbed Machines. 


2 


Fireproof Safes. 

Cop and Skein Winders. 

Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 

200 Needle Standard Knitters with double 
sole att. 

Lamb 10” x 6 Needle Double Border 
Machine power att. 


-WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


FAST 


The Merrow purssz 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Seallop Stitch Machines are 


Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #487Forp, 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 


CONN. 
346 Broadway, New York 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines __ || 


For the manufacture of hosiery in cotton, lisle or silk in all guages, from 14 


to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections, built by :} 


Schubert & Salzer 


in cotton-system with split, striping, single and double lace attachments. 





Also Latch Needle Machines, hand or power motion, built by 


Seyfert & Donner 


for the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan 
jackets, ladies’ blouses, vests, gloves, etc. 
The picture represents a full automatic 


power machine with independent heads. 





Catalog on application. 


Otto Walther, 


507 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 


New Bedford Textile et rs 


extile School 


Day and Evening sineabendiateloadian YEAR. 
Tnstruction in... 


Oldest in Hmerica . . . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING wert 

AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- — Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 
ARATION AND WEAVING, saeaciesiesi ane 
DESIGNING, KNITTING struction given tn Designing, Weaving, Carding 
CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. he 


1DOG-2. 

























an Day Classes open October Ist, 1906. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Evening Classes open October 8th, 1906. 










Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 











Address For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


New Bedford Textile School E. W. France, Director, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 
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The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE. , ee 
| furnished 
asa 


E.JENCKES MFG.coO. iQ =- 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


1o1 North Sixth St. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at ve 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished wit 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery || 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. I 


Send for 







Complete Estimates Furnished. 





Particulars, 







= = —_— SSS 





The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 
One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 


for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 











i 
\e 



























Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg,, cor. 6th & Arch Sts. 

















“HEMPHILL” “ACME” 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


‘ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wrt Transterring Device 


RE 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 
TS 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS CF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS | 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


_ ; Doubling Spoolers’ for 
Pe ae, doubling 2, 3, or more 
‘ ends into one. 


ij ‘a ped Sa Bag 
% 4 7 Upright Quillers, Quill 
a a - from Cop, Skein or 
’ ~~ Bobbin. 
eT De ee Tema 

py oo Re Ara Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 

Warp, Spc ool, Spoo ler, Guides, 


Bolsters and’ Stops ee and 
Repaired at Short Notice 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


bis ies: Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


May we serve A great many cotton, wool | Patent Loopers 


a en and worsted mills are ‘in Both single and double Stitch. 
you with our customers and we want 


to send you samples for a | ' f > a z with the 


trial. Any color you need. 
Crayons 


Lowell Crayon Company, Lowell, [ass, ("lias ’ or 


Patent Raised 


Straight Points. 


SAVOGRAN (Qe): 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. te. ee A Works, 


INDIA‘ ALKALI WORKS, Boston. — Seas” SC Ccohhtocess, NN. Y. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BRAIDING MACHINERY 
ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 


Phas ka 


(Making AUTOMATIC NARROWINGS and WIDENINGS) 


For all kinds o - ain and ribbed goods as: Seamless Legs, Drawers, Combinations, Sleeves, Suits, Blouses, etc. 


Most Reliable and Productive Machine! 
Paris 1900, Gold Medal! Paris 1900, Gold Medal! 
Special types for different articles. Number of heads to order. 


Automatic Sweater Machine 


TE LET AE RE TS MOT ee 
With Independent Heads, Latest Improvements. 
Recognized as ‘‘The Best.’ 

Ask for samples and er state guage and 
size you need 


Claes & Flentje, 


MUHLHAUSEN, THUR, GERMANY. 


) Representatives:Ainslie Rating Machine Co., Ainslie 
and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., wheré all kinds of 
hand and power machines ¢an be seen wi orking, 


WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES, 
Electric Motors and Dynamos—various makes. 


*Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Do you wish to make knit goods Y nll 
as perfect as the French or Ger- PR SORES 
man, and as rapidly as the chineienh, sa 


offers economical, cleanly 


; lubrication. It willnotstain 
American ? . the most deli¢ate fabric. 


Do you want to plait ? ‘| Get free sample ‘120-C.” 
Joseph Dixon 


° Crucible Co. 
oe want to knit worsted or aren DX<xi 


WRITE TO Gilbert 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Wood 


TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. Split 


Pulleys 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, SAGINAW 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of MANUFACTURING 
THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR COMPANY, 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, ra . 
execiales, jute ms all pate of fibrous material, SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
wet or dr Also spool elevators, steam heatin; . 
and Ventilating, and mill work senanalige New York Branch, 88 Warren 8t., 
Blower and fan work «specialty. This conveyor Chicago Branch, 28-32 So, Canal St. 
ted. Beware of —s ement. : 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Patented Oct. 1 Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. 


215 NORTH SECOND S8T., - PH ILADELPHIA, Pa. Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 
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Ghe LEADER OF KNITTERS 
Of L A mM B Original and Still the Best. 


Most widely "sed; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 
















Yesk Pd as 
ca Ce | 
s- fe Sneek a ¢ 


Seaming Machines. 


Lamb Knitting 


Machine Company, 


P. 0. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange, New York. 







Smith, Drum @ Co. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 


Dyeing Machinery 
FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 









MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, Lead 
or Tri:k Cylinder, Spring 
Needle Cylinder Rib-Top 
Machines for making Cuffs, 
Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. 


- 





















ef pF Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, 
=] =. Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETIE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
G. H. ROGERS, 
509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. Y. 


mele 











Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw 


Stock and Rags. Singeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing 
Machines. 


















European Representative : 
FELIX LEDERER 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


s 
+ a Simplex Yarn Tables. 
For Knit or Woolen Goods. Showing equivalent sizes of different systems 
his ces ans ‘elaeies at Oe of numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, 
kind on the market. etc., so that the sizes of different standards may 
PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. be quickly compared. Also contains a number 


SPENCE & RIDEOUT, of other valuable yarn tables for designers, 


Successors to oe , eae : > = j 
g 2 rs 3 TS. coc i 
3.3 CRAWFORD & SON, manufacture1 ind = knitters PRICE 50c. 


NASHUA, NL. FE. Textile World Record, Boston. a 
Established 1868, i 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 
537-39-41 North 3d St., <= - = - ~ PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC neve and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


F. M. RAYMOND, Successor. 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN, 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


Bingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
° PHILADELPHIA. 


Drying 


Farms, Axe . "| Boars 
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WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen /Thur, Germany. 





SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur 
ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 


PRICE LIST AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 


American Representative 


E. W. S. JASPER, 
120-122 Liberty St., 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 


COTTON SYSTEM 


for manufacturing plain and fancy hosiery and under- 
wear in Cotton, Lisle or Silk, in all gauges, from 1 to 
28 sections, split, striping, lace and plating attachments. 


FLAT RIB TOP MACHINES. 


Type S. L. R. Improved Cotton System 
6 color attachment, etc. 


Speed on 30 ge, 9'¢ inch width per section, 42 courses a minute. 


Production on 8 section machine 250 
dozen rib tops per week 
Built by 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT 


Oberlungwitz (Saxony.) 


E. O. SPINDLER, 350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces. 
and Novelties, 


Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The greatest profit for 
Underwear Manufacturers 


is obtained by mak- 
ing their goods on 


Our 
Spring Needle 
Machine 


We are getting the 
orders because we 
have the machine 
that givesthe largest 
production, most per- 
fect work and great- 
est range. Our fine 
guage work is won. 
derful. 

Write for particulars. 


Robt. W Gormly &Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 





Rib Knitting 
Machinery 
is the latest 


and most improved in the 
market to-day for any style of 
Rib Knit goods. They are 
durably built, simple in con- 
struction and easily operated 
with our Automatic Stop 
Motion, 


We have attained 
the greatest pro- 
duction with the least 
menders and needle 
breakage over all 
other machines 


Write for our liberal trial 
proposition 


RUTH 


Machine Co. 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 


The only pebble on the beach. 


Meets the need for a high grade machine 
at a price for everybody. 


Universal Gummer 


FOR LABELING, 

Gums an ordinary shipping label or the finest 
surface-coated stock without injury. Over 
10,000 in use. Can be made to drive from 
an electric-light socket; other styles and 
sizes furnished. 

5-ineh Roll, Hand-Power, $10.00. 

Chas. Beck Paper Co., Limited, 
609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


. | Hemphill’s Latest 


Hosiery Machines pe iy ea 


right! FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


Investigate what each make of machine Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 





will do, in quality and quantity of 

; y Greater 
product, the cost of repairs, length of 
life, etc. Such an investigation will 


show you why so many manufacturers 
3 Largest 
production 


Buy the Standard F 


Highest 
speed 
It is good on the start—and stays good 


Simplest 


Write for catalog and prices. 
More 
yarn 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. |. — 


Simpler 
HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, needles 


MACHINES. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Least 
repairs 


Special attention 

is called to this im- 

a Warp Dye- 

ng Machine. This 

machine is built in 
the ae : substantial 
manner, being strong] 
geared withasod hears The wonder of the 20th Century 
squeeze rolls, and hav- 
ing Eight 4-in. Di- Manufactured by the 
ameter Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with H EMI H i L L 


marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 


make no mistake on ours For further particulars and prices, MFG. COMPANY 
address 


CHARLES HART, 321 PINE ST., PAWTUCKET, R. ° 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA, 
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Established 1870. — Incorpurated 
CRANE M’’G. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


(390. 


Co., 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and _ 0plain work, 


1 great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 


lucing a grea 


ible hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Improved Automatic Toque Machine. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT 10 LENGTH. 


Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10” to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 


The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Niath above Market Stz., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 
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The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
Works for 
There is no cyl- 


chine 
their circular with full directions. 
inder to be handled. 


We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for 


half 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. 
minute. 


hose or ladies’ hose. 
IIlas no equal for sim- 
Makes 300 revolutions per 
Built in sizes from 2!4 to 515; from 40 to 
224 needles, Automatic in heel and toe. 


strongest built knitter on earth. 


It is the 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


LEWIS JONES, 
60% and Media Streets, . .. PHILADELPHIA. 
for city 


GAS ENGINES trecuhey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY ) LOWIN PRICE 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 
of different machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixing. 

The Boot contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur- 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. 


Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street, nas ‘ Boston, Mass. 
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Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 
ORRINGTON, CONN 


The Largest es of Sestise Needles in the 
World, 





TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” ‘OR | 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 











Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 







Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Hav« you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


Agents 
C. B. Barker & Co., Lid? 42 W W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St. Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St . San Francise 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Same No. 9, 
Cit ty of Mexico, Mexico. 






















EXCELSIOR NEEDLES.) | + wes co. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the : 
market. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO.. Lakeport, nw. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, <a aa as 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles LATCH . NEEDLES 


of allkinds. Warranted in every respect. 
E 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. Se eaaainen eae 


Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty one 1 Street, Chicago, III. 
AMS T EF DARA, - NN. Y. — yw & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New York. James 
Taylor. 835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jarrard Needle Works, Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles and Sinkers, Needles and Supplies tor Knitting Mills, 


Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 







Che Continental DLatch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, ~ - - . 7 + - - NEW YORK. 
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baa ak MicCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P., 72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings builtfor the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines. 


S. MORCAN SM'TH co. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 





If contemplating a power develop- 
ment or improvemeut of an inefhi- 


cient installation, 
Write us for Catalog No. 18. 


New American Turbines 
WILL MEET ANY CONDITIONS. 


Turbine Unit Furnished st. Johnsbury Electric Co., The Dayton Gilobe Iron Works Co. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Dayton, Ohio. U.S. A. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


To insure close speed regulation in a turbine it is necessary to 
have a gate which is easily operated. The gates on our 


SAMSON TURBINES 


are balanced and consequently moved with the greatest ease. 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A, 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEERATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


©On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. 


i Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 
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“ABC” Dise Ventilating Fans 


are the most economical to use, because they will 
deliver about 50 per cent more air than any other 


fan made, with a like amount of power. 


; ; , en 
Send for catalogue No. 200 7 & 


American Blower Company, Detroit. ee Y 


| PC SEO re} 
Back Pressure | ‘SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 
\\9" WE DESIGN AND INSTA reat wy 


Means 


Loss of Suction. = ~ 


WANS eh) oe FAN Co. 
= CUT IT OUT. 


You Save Enough Insurance 
ac to Pay for the Equipment. 
30 i ve the AMERI.- 
| I CK. Fully approved 
y all insurance equip ‘0 
. ith Fire arms, Signals, ete., also Employee's 
The Knickerbocker | ime Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
| ime System consists of 
Rees ] Ww PCO! 


z a 8 0 eee Regulator in office 
ary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
Comp y, Jackson, Mich. ate time. culars. 





» Send for parti 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St., New York 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wooi Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


LSS 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


——— 


CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN on ea TLE 

‘ll —_——? 

MACHINERY Wee“ 
Ons 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"%Somerc. streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 











What the Retail Merchant Wants to Know 


“Your article is advertised, is it ?”’ 
“advertised how?” 
“and where?” 
“and how big?” 
“and how steadily?” 


“Never mind the big spreads that you run at cheap 
rates to small circulation, in unknown magazines.” 


“TTow big and how ste: ady is the advertising that my 
customers are going to see 
‘Show ME the wa you are running in 
THE DELINEATOR” 
‘and in THE DESIGNER;” 
“and in the 
NEW IDEA WOMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


ae 


F. H. Ransren, Western Adv. Mer. Hlome Of a a 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


THE BUTTERICK TR Ocmmss 


The Delineator The Designer 
Is SI y 1 I \ 


ers Bide. New Yorl 


New [dea Woman’s Magazine 
1 year 
Reaching 1,600,000 Homes about 10,000,000 Prosperous Readers. 
buying in Retail Stores and who buy for their H« mes, their Familie s, Cl 
- The Cream of Good Customers in An 
e \ ; f anv g pr 

han you <¢ l 
para 6 
li 


© (%100) « t : he2550 


rut a. 40. ae per reader. 


The Largest, Most Efficient Single Power for Business Promotion in the World. 










Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and 













Our Machines are in use in Cotton, 
Linen Mills. 


The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect Knitting Package. 


THE AMERICAN 
NAPPING MACHINE GO. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 





“Sirocco” Propeller Fans 





Machines on exhi- 
bition and samples 
napped at North 
Andover, or 










At equal speed S have SO 
metric Cay VACItY than other 


eae F ans. For equal 


SaA\ ing 


greatel volu- 
makes of Pro- 
duties show 15 


Williamstown, 






Mass., on appli 
cation to any of the 
following offices : 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. 


Builders and Selling Agents, North Andover, Mass. 
Geo. S, Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston 
H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 





in po wer. 


Sirocco Engineering Co., 


West St. Building 


Cor. Cedar and West Streets, New York 











Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES «4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
FEDERAL S’TREET, BOS’TON, 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 








is2 MASS. 


















.¥\ 
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